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TO HIS MAJESTY 


FREDERIC WILLIAM the THIRD, 

KING OF PRUSSIA, 

THIS WORK 

IS MOST RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED. 


A History of Rome, set forth with truth 
and vividness, in broad and clear ‘ outlines, free 
from the incumbrance of multifarious details, 
might be esteemed no less worthy to enghge 
the attention of a prince, than profound and 
comprehensive descriptions of the most import- 
ant epochs of modern times. Not so, critical 
investigations into the dark periods of remote 
antiquity ; not so, a work which, while it ap- 
proaches close to particular objects that it may 
examine them, is seldom able to take its stand 
where rich and wide prospects expand before the 
eye. 
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But gratitude inspires courage; and in 
this feeling I ventured to solicit Your Majesty’s 
gracious permission for the dedication of this 
work. 


Your Majesty’s favour has afforded me 
the happiest leisure : it enabled me to become 
familiar with Rome : and the two Universities, 
— that of Berlin, the opening of which led to 
my undertaking this work, and that of Bonn, 
to which it is my pride to belong as a free 
associate, — are Your Majesty’s noble creations. 

Thus this history owes its existence to 
the Gracious King, to whom I devote it, with 
feelings loyal as those of a native subject, and 
with a lively recollection of every favour with 
which Your Majesty has distinguisht me. 



PREFACE. 


The History of Rome was treated, during the first 
two centuries after the reyival of letters, with the same 
prostration of the understanding and judgement to the 
written letter that had been handed down, and with the 
same fearfulness of going beyond it, which prevailed in 
all the other branches of knowledge. If any one had 
pretended to examine into the credibility of the ancient 
writers, and the value of their testimony, an outcry 
would have been raised against such atrocious presump- 
tion. The object aimed at was, in spite of everything 
like internal evidence, to combine what they related. 
At the utmost one authority was made in some one par- 
ticular instance to give way to another; and this was 
done as mildly as possible, and without leading to any 
ftulher results. Here and there indeed a man of inde- 
pendent mind, like Glareanus, broke through this fence : 
but inevitably a sentence of condemnation was forthwith 
pronounced against him. Besides the persons who did 
so were not the most learned; and their bold attempts 
were not carried with consistency throughout In this 
department, as in others, men of splendid abilities and 
the most copious learning conformed to the narrow spirit 
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of their age. From a multitude of insulated details, they 
drew up, what the remains of ancient literature did not 
afford united in any single work, a systematic account 
of Roman antiquities : what they did in this respect is 
wonderful. And this is sufficient to earn them imperish- 
able fame : for he who would blame their not being more 
independent of their age, is blind to the common lot of 
mortals, from which none but the favorites of the gods 
are exempt ; and they mostly have to pay for this bless- 
ing by persecution. On the other hand in the way of 
history strictly so called little was produced, — dry com- 
pilations concerning the times where the books of Livy 
were lost, and detacht observations which led to nothing 
beyond. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century Philology 
entered upon a kind of middle state, between the period 

of her earlier greatness within her exclusive sphere, 

where, having accomplisht whatever was to be accom- 

plisht in this manner, she consequently fell into decay, 

and that of a new, richer, and more comprehensive 
greatness, for which she was to be indebted to the de- 
velopment of other sciences, although for a while they 
overshadowed her. This, like all middle states, was one 
of uneasiness and depression. Bentley, and a few more, 
who were in part the creators of the new age, in part 
the preservers of the knowledge the old one had left 
behind, stood as giants amid a generation of dwarfe. 
Intellect and science during that century were every- 
where coming out of their nonage. Men were taught 
by great examples to look things in the fece, and to 
pursue their researdieB with freedom ; to regard the books, 
which till then had made up the scholar’s whole world. 
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as merely pictures of a part of the living universe, which 
could not be directly approacht; to exercise thdir own 
understanding, their own reason, their own judgement in 
eveWthlng. Nor was the field of Roman history left 
unvisited by this youthful spirit of fireedom. It is un- 
doubtedly to the pervading activity which prevailed dur- 
ing the latter part of that century, that we owe the 
first work which, while it discusses an abundance of 
details, enters into a general examination of what this 
history is and may be made : I mean the masterly in- 
quiries of Perizonius; a book which, like other products 
of genius, is unsurpast and classical in the kind wherein 
it was the first Perizonius however, though we here 
feel the breath of that spirit which in those days was 
everywhere awakening, had advanced far beyond his 
age; and Bayle, who twelve years after pointed out the 
contradictions and impossibilities contained in a few por- 
tions of the earliest history of Rome, makes no use 
and takes no notice of him : nor does Beaufort, although 
his sole attention was directed to that object, which 
Bayle merely fixt his eyes on for a few hours, among 
a thousand others of the same kind. 

Beaufort was ingenious, and had read much, though 
he was not a philologer. One or two sections in his 
treatise are very able and satisiimtory ; others on the 
contrary feeble and superficiaL Bayle is the master 
whom he implicitly follows throughout : the soul of his 
book is scepticism: he does nothing but deny and up- 
set: or, if he ever tries to build, the edifice is frail and 
untenable. Yet the influence and reputation of his book 
spread extraordinarily. For Roman history had almost 
entirely escaped the attention and care of philolpgers: 
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those who chiefly interested themselyes about it, though 
not more so than about that of other nations, were in- 
telligent men of the world: and for their use it was at 
that time handled by several authors, without preten- 
sions or view to learning and research. Such of these 
as did not wholly overlook the earlier centuries, under 
the notion that they were of no importance^ were so 
well satisfied with Beaufort’s inquiry as to give them up 
altogether. Gibbon’s history, which even in a philologi- 
cal point of view is a noble masterwork, left this region 
untoucht. 

The end of the last century was the opening of a 
new era for Germany. Men were no longer satisfied 
with superficial views in any field of knowledge : vague 
empty words lost their currency. Yet the work of de- 
struction, which had gratified the preceding age, in its 
anger against the continuance of an authority founded 
only on usurpation, was no longer, held to be sufficient. 
My countrymen strove after definite and positive know- 
ledge, like their forefathers : but it was after true know- 
ledge, in the room of that imaginary knowledge which 
had been overthrown. We had now a literature, worthy 
of our nation and language : we had Lessing and Goethe : 
and this literature comprised, what none had yet done, 
a great part of the Greek and Roman authors, not in 
mere copies, but as it were reproduced. For this ad- 
vantage Germany is indebted to Voss, whom our late 
posterity must extoll as their benefeustor; and with whom 
a new age for the knowledge of antiquity begins. He 
succeeded in eliciting out of the classical writers, what 
they are wont to presuppose, their notions of the earth 
fiw instance, and of the gods, tjieir ways of life, and 
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their household habits: and he understood and inters 
preted Homer and Virgil, as if they were our coatem- 
poraries, only separated from us by an interval of space. 
His * example wrought upon many : upon me, ever since 
my childhood, it has been enforced by personal encou- 
ragement from this old friend of my father. 

Previous ages had been content to look at the an- 
cient historians in the way many look at maps or land- 
scapes, as if they were all in all;* without ever attempt- 
ing to employ them as the only remaining means for 
producing an image of the objects they represent But 
now a work on such subjects could not be esteemed 
satisfactory, unless its clearness and distinctness enabled 
it to take its stand beside the history of the present 
age. And the time was one when we were witnessing 
many unheard of and incredible events; when our at- 
tention was attracted to many forgotten and decayed in- 
stitutions by the sound of their downfall and our hearts 
were strengthened by danger, as we became familiar with 
its threats, and by the passionate intensity it gave to 
our attachment to our princes and our country. 

At that time philology in Germany bad already reacht 
that highth, which is now the boast of our nation. It 
had recognized its calling, to be the mediator between 
the remotest ages, to afford us the enjoyment of pre- 
serving an unbroken identity through thousands of yean 
with the noblest and greatest nations of the ancient 
world ; by familiarizing us, through the medium of gnm^ 
mar and history, with the works of their minds and the 
course of their destinies, as if there, were no gulf divid- 
ing us firom them. 

In thb mann^, althoi^ Greek literature long possest 
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an almost exclusive preference, the critical treatment of 
Roman history, the discovery of the forms of the con- 
stitution which had till then been misunderstood, was a 
fruit that time had been maturing: and a multitude of 
fortunate circumstances combined to foster its growth. 
It was a time full of hope, when the university of Berlin ' 
opened : and the enthusiasm and delight in which months 
rolled away, while the contents of the first volumes of 
this history were digested for lectures, and workt up for 
publication; — to have enjoyed this, and to have lived in 
1813, — this of itself is enough to make a man’s life, 
notwithstanding much sad experience, a happy one. 

In this state of delight the meaning of many an an- 
cient mystery disclosed itselfi But yet more were over- 
lookt: in much I erred: a still greater part was left ii^ 
a disjointed condition, feebly supported by proofs. For 
my knowledge was the unsatisfactory knowledge of one 
who had been self-taught, and who as yet had only 
been able to devote such hours to study as he could 
withdraw from business : and I had reacht my mark like 
a man walking in his sleep along a battlement That 
these defects, and the overliasty composition of the first 
volume, which had compelled me to introduce sundry 
corrections in the sequel of the work itself, did not hin- 
der its reception from being on the whole very favor- 
Me, is a proof that the revival of Roman history was 
in accord with the spirit of the age. Nay our age may 
discern itself to be immediately called by Providence to 
^is inquiry ; inasmuch as, within the eleven years since 
it commenced, thrqe new and rich sources have been 
opened to us by the pubUcation of Lydua, Gaius, and 
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Cicero’s Republic : whereas centuries had previouriy 
elapst without adding to our means of knowledge. 

To these defects of my work 1 was &r from bliiid. 
The points attackt hy * those who criticized it, were by 
no means the weak ones, hut often the soundest and 
strongest My being aware of these fruits, and desirous 
to make use of the new discoveries, was the main rea« 
son which retarded the continuation: for it was neces- 
sary that, before I proceeded, the first volume should he 
written anew. Meanwhile I was living in Italy, and at 
Rome; and was too much taken up in seeing and re- 
ceiving impressions to work with energy at books. Be- 
sides 1 fancied I should scarcely be able to proceed, 
without the happiness I had once enjoyed, when the 
point on which an inquiry hinged would come forward 
into a clear light during a conversation with Savigny; 
and when 1 found it so easy to ask many a question, 
so cheering to complete an embryo thought, and to try 
its worth. On my return to Germany I drew up the 
plan of the third volume, preparing the way for it by 
remodeling the first, and correcting the second. 

This new edition, in which it has been my aim to 
make all the proofs and solutions sati^actory, required 
very extensive labours. But, as all labour is lightened 
when new springs of activity are imparted, so this was 
mainly promoted by my lectures on Roman antiquities 
last winter. The words of Pyrrhus to his EpirotB,-«- 
Ye are my wings ^ — express the feeling of a zealous 
teacher toward hearers whom he loves, and whose .whole 
souls take part in his discourse. Not only are his re- 
searhhes promoted by the endeavour to make himfffii f 
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dosr to them, and to utter nothing as truth which can 
admit of a doubt: the sight of them assembled before 
him, the personal relation in which he stands to them, 
awaken a thousand thoughts while he is speaking: and 
how different a thing is it to write down words which 
have previously been poured forth as the fresh thoughts 
prompted them! 

The work 1 here lay before the public, as the first 
glance will shew, is an entirely new one, in which 
scarcely a few fragments of the former have been in- 
corporated. It would have been far easier to preserve 
the groundwork of the first edition: I resolved on the 
more difficult task, as the most expedient, from its giv- 
ing unity and harmony to the whole. That whole, 
made up of this and the next two volumes, is the work, 
of a man in his maturity; whose powers may decline, 
but whose convictions are thoroughly settled, whose views 
cannot change. Accordingly I wish that the former edi- 
tion may be regarded as a youthful work. Our friends 
are often more tender-hearted toward us than we are 
ourselves : and perhaps one or two may regret some 
things that have been destroyed and cast away. More 
than once it was with a lingering hand that I overthrew 
the old edifice. But what was built on suppositions 
ascertained to be wrong, could not be permitted to re- 
main : nor was it allowable to preserve it by slipping 
some other prop under, so as to e^ce the appearance 
of the original foundation. 

The further continuation down to the term I have 
now set before me, I may, if it please God and his 
blessing abide with me, confidently promise ; although 
the progress may be but slow. It is the work of my 
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life; which is to preserve me a name not unworthy of 
my father^s. 1 will not lazily abandon it 

y^en a historian is reviving former times, his in- 
terest ip them and sympathy with them will be the 
deeper, the greater the events he has witnest with a 
bleeding or a rejoicing heart. Hb feelings are moved 
by justice or injustice, by wisdom or folly, by coming 
or departing greatness, as if aU were going on before his 
eyes: and when he is thus moved his lips speak, al- 
though Hecuba is nothing to the player. Would it were 
acknowledged that the perfect distinctness and clearness 
of such a vision destroys the power of obscure ideas 
and indefinite words ! that it precludes the silly desire 
of transferring out of ages of a totally different charac- 
ter what would now be altogether inapplicable: that, to 
retain the poet’s simily, it precludes fools from coming 
forward as knight-errants, to avenge the sorrows of He- 
cuba. If any one, after being reminded -of this, persists 
in misapprehending my meaning, he must be dishonest, 
or at least very simple. Of the principles on which the 
political opinions in my work are formed, there is not 
one that may not be found in Montesquieu or Burke : 
and the proverb, quien hace aplicacionesj con su pan se lo 
coma^ is enough. 

It is with a solemn feeling that I close this prefiuie 
with the words which fifteen years ago closed that of 
the first edition : the repetition of them “ brings back 
the images of joyous days, and much-loved shades rise 
up before my souL” 

There is an inspiration which proceeds from the pre- 
sence and the converse of beloved friends; an immediate 
action on our minds, whereby the Muses are revealed to 
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our tieW} awakening joy and strength in us, and pur- 
ging our sight : to this my whole life long I have owed 
u4iatever was best in me. Thus it is to the ftiends 
amid whom I returned to studies long resigned or faintly 
pursued, that 1 owe the result, if it has been auspicious. 
Therefore do I bless the beloved memory of my departed 
Spalding; therefore too allow me openly to express my 
thanks to you, Savigny, Buttmann, and Heindorf, with- 
out whom, and without our deceast fiiend, I should cer- 
tainly never have had the courage to undertake this work, 
without whose affectionate sympathy and enlivening pre- 
sence it would hardly have been accomplisht. 

Bonn, 

December 8 , 1826 . 


In this new edition none of the results delivered with 
any degree of positiveness in the former have been re- 
tracted : but some new ones, along with sundry scattered 
additions, have been inserted, which tend to complete 
those formerly gained. Several of the views have be- 
come more definite, and the representation and expression 
of them clearer. Thus it will serve as a firmer founda- 
tion on which the following volumes may be raised with- 
out props or other outworks. 


Aprils, 1828 . 
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In the njotes which are not numbered^ the Translators 
have inserted some references to ancient authorities^ mostly 
to passages made use of in the text : and they have added 
a map^ founded on that given hy the Author in his first 
edition^ which may be of use to the Reader ^ the first 
part of the volume. The general remarks on Rxman his- 
tory subjoined to this preface form the lecture with which 
the Author originally ushered in the publication of his re- 
searches ; and having recently been inserted in the first 
volume of his Philological Tracts^ it is here introduced^ on 
account of its throwing so much light on the spirit with 
which the work was first entered upon^ and has been pur- 
sued. 
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I HAVE undertaken to relate the history of Rome. 
I shall begin in the night of remote antiquity, where 
the most laborious researches can scarcely discern a few 
of the chief members of ancient Italy, by the dim light 
of late and dubious traditions : and I wish to oome down 
to those times when, all that we have seen spring up 
and grow old in the long course of centuries being 
buried in ruins or in the grave, a second night enve- 
lopes it in almost equal obscurity. 

This history in its chief outlines is universally known,' 
and by very many, at least in part, immediately from 
the classical works of Roman authors, so far as their 
remains supply us with a representation of several of 
the most brilliant and memorable periods of republican 
and imperial Rome. If the whole of these works were 
extant, if we possest a continuous narrative in the his- 
tories of Livy and Tacitus, extending, with the excep- 
tion of the last years of Augustus, from the origin of 
the city down to Nerva, it would be presumptuous and 
idle to engage in relating the same events with those 
historians; — presumptuous, because the beauty of their 
style must ever lie beyond our reach; and idle, because, 
over and above the historical instruction conveyed, it 
would be impossible to Have a companion through life 
better fitted to fashion the mind in youth, and to pre- 
serve it in after-age from the manifold barbarizing 



influenees of our circumtanceB and relationdy tliiii 
a copious history of eight hundred and yem wit-1 
ten by the Romans for themselyes. We shotdd only 
^i^apt to correct the misrepresentations during the earlier 
ages, and to sever the poetical ingredients from what is 
historically sure and wellgrounded : and without presump- 
tuously appearing to vie with the old masters* we might 
draw a simple sketch of the constitution* and of the 
changes it underwent at particular times, wher^ Livy 
leaves us without information, or misleads us. But as 
those works are only preserved in fragments ; as they are 
silent concerning periods perhaps still mor^ji^prominent 
in the importance of their events than thosh which we 
see living in their pages ; as the histories of those periods 
by modems are unsatisfactory* and often full of errour; 
I have deemed it expedient to promote the knowledge of 
Roman history by devoting a course of lectures to it A 
doubt might be entertained, whether it were better to 
give a connected narrative, or merely to treat of the 
portions where we are left without the two historians. 
I have determined in favour of the former plan; trust- 
ing that 1 shall not lead any of my hearers to fancy he 
may dispense with studying the classical historians of 
Rome, when he has gained a notion of the evants which 
they portray, and hoping that 1 may render the study 
easier and more instructive. 

Much of what the Roman historians have set down 
in the annals of their nation roust be left out by a mo- 
dern from that thasB of events wherein their history far 
surpasses that of every other people. Under this neces- 
sity of pass^ oyer many things* and of laying down a 
rule for my curtailments, 1 shall make no mention of 

b 
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siioh peTBons ao4 erefits iMi have left tihdbr nemes a dead 
kfter behind them* ^sidiout any intrin^ greatness, or 
important external results; although a complete know- 
ledge of every particular is indispensable to a schoW; 
and though many a dry waste locks up sources, which 
sooner or later he may succeed in drawing forth. On* 
the other baud I shall endeavour to examine the history, 
especially during the first five centuries, not under the 
guidance of dint feelings, but of searching criticism. Nor 
s hffl 1 merely deliver the results,, which could only give 
birth to blind opinions, but the researches themselves at 
full length. I shall strive to lay open the groundworks 
of the ancient Roman nation and state, which have been 
built over and maskt, and about which the old writers 
preserved to us are often utterly mistaken; to exeeu^ 
justice in awarding praise and blame, love and hatred, 
where party-spirit has given birth to misrepresentations, 
and thereby to false judgements, after upward of two 
thousand years; to represent the spreading of the em- 
pire, the growth of the coustitutioD, the state of the ad- 
ministration, of manners, and of civility, according as 
ftom time to time we ore able to survey them. I shall 
exhibit the characters of .the men who were mighty in 
their generation for good or for evil, or who at least 
rose above their fellows. 1 - shall relate the history of 
the wars with accuracy, wherever they do not offer a 
mere recurring umformity, and, so far as our informa- 
tion will allow, sliall draw a faithAil and distinct portrait 
of the nations, that gradually came within the wk^ning 
sphere of the Roman power. Moreover 1 shall oonsidor 
thn state of literature at its principal epochs^ taking nc^ 
tice of the lost as well as the extant writers. 



When Sallnat, aftw mudh hitter sffictkfB endlHfed^W 
the sertice of the etate^ resolved to wididmiir ham pub* 
He Hfe, and retaming with a composed ndnd to his 
Norite pursuits undertook to relate certain passages in 
the history of his country *9 he found it necessary ta 
prove to his felk>w«dtizens,^for only some few seditary 
Oreeks, and a small number of western Europeans read 
Latins that the deeds of the Romans were not edipst 
by tho^e of the Greeks. A century earlier Polybius had 
endeavoured,' but probably in vain, to set before the eyes 
of his countrymen, how far the greatness of Rome went 
beyond everything that history had previomily known, 
and that too not merely nor chiefly from the etlent of 
her empire. That the Greeks, even if they had not 
been bUnded by animosity and hatred against# their fo- 
rein conquerors, should have thought slightingly of a 
history devoid at that time of the grace and life of elo- 
quent narrative, which embelHsht the exploits of thsir 
own ancestors, and without which even the most event* 
fill recorded story can no more be fully felt, than a ly- 
rical poem without a musical aceompanimenty-^-this was 
the natural result of their Hvely, adry character, and dwir 
exclusive devotion to beauty. It is remarkable however 
that, among the literary pubHc of Rome, whoae approba- 
tion Sallust wieht to gam, overbearii^ aS the Roman 
national pride was^ the aame tone of foeUng and com- 
plete ignorance of their forefotfaen greatness prevailsd. 
Yet, strange aa tiiis may appear, it may^be aspUaad 
without d^Bkirity: and he hisMelf has given ile the eoAu- 
tion, under the silent conviction no doubt that with bit 
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UfitiMry a new state of feeling would arise among the 
Aomans. At that time with the exception of Cato’s 
Origins^ which must have had the same charm of raci- 
ness as the best of our old chronicles, they found no 
historian in their own language readable*. And cer- 
tainly the chief part of them must have been exceed- 
ingly meagre and tame. But even the honest good faith 
of the ancient writers was incapable of affording enjoy- 
ment in those days, when the readers at Rome had to- 
tally lost all relish for simplicity, being trained solely 
in the study of Greek literature, and having their minds 
formed, not by its noble classical works, but by the glit- 
ter and tinsel of a degenerate style, full of point and 
ingenuity, which at that time was the fashion among the 
Greeks, the teachers and living models they were familiar 
with. 

As the poets rescued the heroes of old from the night 
of oblivion, so did the great national historian, whom 
Sallust preceded, rescue the deeds and the great men 
of Rome. It is hardly too much to affirm that Livy 
first taught the Romans what a history they had. Their 
great actions and victories were now encircled by the 
graces of his exquisite style with the noblest ornaments 
of republican and civic virtues, — hightened through his 
wish of beholding in the times of his ancestors the re- 
mains of the brazen age coming down almost to his 
own days; — with a gravity and dignity which surpast 
the great men of Athens, with their unconcealed human 
failings and weaknesses, and threw them into ^e shade, 

• Cicero, de leg. i. 2, 3 : where even Cato ia not exempted from 
the general oondemnation. 
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as' mu<^ as tiie conquest of vast empires and neroe 
tions did the passionate struggles between petty republic : 
for the wonders of the Persian war soon past with the 
Rdmaiis for an impudent fable*. 

'Fhe middle ages, and Italy on its regeneration, be- 
ing unacquainted with the attractions of the Greek his- 
torians, bestowed all their admiration on the history of 
Rome: as if fate had meant to make amends to her 
ancicuX heroes for the indifference of their posterity in 
the age which had been drawn away from them by a 
forein literature. Tliere is little learning, but only the 
more simplicity and sincerity, in the reverenc6.^th which 
the Italians of the middle ages at the dawn of knowledge 
pronounced the great names of Rome. Perhaps they 
only felt the more intimate with them, because, without 
refining, without heeding the difference of manners and 
times, they invested their noble spirits with the relations, 
and almost with the forms, of their o^ contemporaries 
and fellowcountrymen ; just as they viewed the imperial 
power of their own days as an unaltered continuation of 
the empire of the Caesars. In Dante’s eyes Virgil was a 
Lombardy as even later the painters portrayed the Ro* 
mans in the dress of their own times: the people ho- 
noured Virgil’s tomb and his memory, as that of a power- 
ful and beneficent magician. Even Petrarch, and he no 
doubt consciously, cherishes the delusion that the unity 
of the nation was unbroken except by time: he looks 
on Stefano Colonna as an old patrician, and on Rienzi 
as a tribune of the people. It was not till the follow- 
ing century, that antiquity was disentangled from this 


* Who does not remember Jitvenai’s jeer P 
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ottWltitMiB with the present time : and aa every germ wtw 
lijil expandiiig with prodigiouB vigour, a few of tiie 
iillrned speedily gained the most distinct and liveliest 
view of the character of ancient Rome, which we can 
hope on the whole to attain to, much as has since been 
brought to light that may furnish us with more accu- 
rate information* Since the time of Sigdnius however 
the history of ancient Rome has owed but little to scho- 
lars: it escaped from their hands, and fell, in a few for- 
tunate cases, into those of great statesmen; but mostly 
of ordinary historians* 

One must not disguise from oneself that during the 
last two centuries, instead of gaining in distinctness and 
completeness, it has rather lost. The old Italian philo- 
logers, whose whole being was impregnated with tha^ 
spirit of ancient Rome, and who were inspired vdth 
something like a faculty of divination even by the das- 
sical ground they trod on, had framed an idea of the 
ruined building from its fragments, and in clearing away 
the rubbish bad restored it in their minds, llie want 
of this idea injured the works of those who wrote on 
Roman history as politicians ; and thus' the history itself 
was corrupted. Of this Machiavel’s DUc&rsi^ though so 
hill of subtile and profound remarks, are a signal in- 
stance; since he talks^ always indeed most ingeniously^ 
but very often of things which never existed. I mention 
him in this places because, though he lived in an age 
when philological learning was at its highth, he was al- 
ways a stranger to its spirit Montesqmeu, with pre- 
tesutions to accurate historical information, and therefore 
likelier to do harm by establishing erroneous opinions, is 
fiiB of nustakmi views, and, when he speaks of any fsets, 



retf offcen utterly mbleadfl us: an opinion whitb L do 
not doHver for the sidce of detracting from his frfpne: for 
.it will railier augment it to find that a candid relbder 
miist still admire him, even after he has acquired the 
strongest conricticm on* these points from his own inves- 
tigations. That we do not understand the,^aneientS» un- 
less we frame distinct notions of such objects of their 
everyday life, as we have in common with them, under 
the fo jms their eyes were accustomed to ; that we should 
go totally astray, if (as the middle ages did, and, since 
So many things were still unchanged, might do without 
being equally deceived) we too, on reading of a IU>man 
house, a Roman ship, Roman agriculture and trade^ 
Roman dress, or the interior of a household in ancient 
Rome, conceived the same notions which answer to those 
Words in our own days, — this everybody must foel: but 
the paralogisms occasioned by the use of equivocal terms 
go much further than the outward form of things. The 
ideas on which the institutions of the Roman state and 
its administration were founded, ideas which in most 
cases are presupposed in the historical accounts^ and are 
very rarely ezplamed, nor ever except in particular in- 
atances, were no less different from oui^ than the Roman 
dwellings, clothing, and food. And as there is uotinng 
the Asiatics find it harder to conceive than the idea of 
a republican constitution, as the Hindoos are utterly un- 
able to look upon the India-Company aS an association 
of proprietors, or in any other fight than aa a prfno0as» 
so it fores with even the acuteet of the modems in the 
history of antiquity, uxdess by erltieiil asid pUfologfoal 
studies thej^ have stript thet&Selves of tteir habitual as- 
sodbtioiis. Thus the conditioii of the Rcmian provinces 
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iirf tbeir governors was so remote from our usages^ 
intt although perhaps none but a statesman is capable of 
inteiTogating history on such matters, and of divinuig 
the meaning of fragments, which to the compiler would 
always be a mystery, yet, unless 'he himself makes re- 
searches, and^^is qualified for making them, his notions 
on these points will either be false,, or vague and inco- 
herent For instance, the state of the law concerning 
landed property and the public domains at ancient Rome 
differed to such a degree in its peculiarities from the 
rights and institutions we are used to, that the confound- 
ing our ordinary notions of property with those of the 
andents, a confusion from which Montesquieu did hot 
keep clear any more than Machiavel before him, gives 
rise to the most grossly erroneous opinions on the mosj^ 
important questions of Roman legislation; opinions un- 
der which the voice of justice must pronounce con- 
demnation against actions and measures perfectly blame- 
less; or an indistinct feeling of enthusiasm for great and 
noble characters must plead in behalf of the most dan- 
gerous projects and enterprises. 

When the Greeks had fallen under the dominion of 
Rome, the question whether her greatness was a gift of 
fortune, or had been achieved by her own efforts, by her 
virtue, as it was termed, employed the writers who re- 
gulated the ppinions of readers and of society in the 
unwarlike and idle East It was an idle question; not 
started in the sense in which Mithridates in later times 
may probably have meditated on it: whether all resist- 
aotee must be unavailing? whether an unalterable destiny 
had decreed tiiat-Rome should be the mistress of the 
world? or, what was scarcely less formidable, whether 





the immatchable exceUence ef her natianal i^arit ^ 
her institutions assured the Roman armies of being 
tcmous for ever? The question merely buaied such as^ 
wishing to get rid of their shame at the disgraceful man- 
ner in which they had sunk into their present wretched- 
nes8» pretended that want of energy^ of virtue^ and of 
understanding, was a mere secondary consideration in a 
case determined by an irresistible fate. At the same 
timC) the manner of slaves, like Xanthias in the 
comic poet *, they sought their highest gratification in 
eavesdropping, in telling tales of their masters, and in 
cheating them. Polybius, who had indeed beeif earn- 
est, who was true to bis cause, but 3 delded to the over- 
powering force, on which the foolish rashness of his coun- 
trymen, stirred up as they had been by the thoughtless 
and the profligate, had wreckt, felt his indignation ex^ 
cited by the prating of such writers : and one of the pun- 
poses of hb history was to make it clear to the Greeks, 
that the greatness of Rome was not founded on any fa- 
tality, but on firmness of will, on sage institutions, and 
unwearied diligence in preserving, bettering, and apply- 
ing them. In so doing however he did not bestow any 
praise for actual virtue on the Romans of his age: aqd 
if he now and then expresses himself with an entihuaiaam 
that surprises us in a man placed as he was, we must 
reflect that his whole character was thorougMty practical, 
altogether destitute of that fervour, and that imaginative 
feeling, with which the Athenians contemidated even, what 
was going on before their eyes, but still more what was 
removed firmn them a short diatanoe into the past. This 
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'llimy de&dency caused those imperfeetioiis in Ids work, 
windi in the opinion of his countrymen made him only 
a seccmdrate historian. He found everything ripe for 
destruetioa in all the states which were afterward swal^ 
lowed up in the Roman empire ; and as he wad conscious 
that he himgftlf, along with a very few kindred ’ soul^ 
had vainly rented the stream, as he felt bitter scorn for 
Callicrates, IMseus, Critolaus, and the others, by whose 
manifold delinquendes the calamity was brought, on,, while 
he admired Scipio and Cato and Paulus Emilias, his in- 
corruptible judgement on some occasions has more than 
the mere look of want of feeling. 

The modems, Machiavel for instance, and Montes- 
quieu, seem to have revived that question, though in a 
somewhat different sense, and carry their admiration^ of 
the Romans and their institutionB to a pitch of the 
strongest partiality. The austere frugality of the ancient 
repubfieans, their carelessn^s about the possession and 
the pleasures of wealth, the strict regard for law among 
the people its universal stedfast loyalty during the happy 
centuries when the ccnstitution, after the pretensions of 
the aristocracy had been curbed, was flourishing in its 
Wl perfection, — the sound feeling which never amid in- 
teRial discord allowed of an appeal to fbreln interference, 
— the absolnte empire of the laws and customs, and the 
steadiness with which nevertheless whatever in them was 
no longer expedient was amended, — the wisdom of the 
constitution and of the laws, — the ideal perfection of 
fortitude realized in the citizens and in the states*— 
eH these qualities unquestionably excite a fedhig of 
reverence, which cannot be awakened equally by the 
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contemplation of any ollmr peo]^. Them wns no etntlB 
of mmotnrd condtraint, such as under tibe kwa of Spav^ 
where in Ihe €q[nnion of other Oreeka ihe contempt d 
death wito natural, because death burst an intolerabk 
yoke. It was a system on the contrary which fostered 
a rich growth of true individual happiness, of manly en- 
joyment free from sensuality. Other constitutions, per- 
haps no less perfect, produce a less imposing effect upon 
us from Ihe honour they pay to wealth. Nations map 
nifbld capacities and buoyant spirit cannot escape faults, 
from which singleness of aim is the only preservative: 
and in the events of times past we are more sensible ol 
faults than of deficiencies. Thus it is quite natural 
that, even setting aside the splendour wherewith power 
and victories are always surrounded, we should look up 
admiringly to the Romans of the good times of the re- 
public. They bear a great resemblance in their virtues 
to the Arabs under the early oahphs: but the ktter 
had no constitution by which to maintain themselves. 
The Romans for centuries were comprest into a comp 
pact body: the Arabs were never thus concentFated : 
they scattered themselves abroad over half the worlds 
and degenerated rapidly. Yet after all, we 
those ages vividly before our minds, somethkig df hevp 
rour will mingle with our admiration. For these virtues 
from dm earhest tunes were leagued ipnd etilhBqpfeinited 
widi the most fearfol vices; hiaatiahle ambUkii^ unpra* 
mpled contempt for the rights of forsmeis, mdMfaig m- 
diffnmee for thmr suAriags, avarice^ eeen wliSe ripiiie 
was yet strangely and, ae a >eeiiseqdffiiee el dm severe 
anee of radfca, inh ami m hardhaer te daim, mit toward 
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;dbre8 or foreiners, but even toward fellowdtizens. Those 
my .vktues prepared the way for all these vices to get 
Ae mastery, and so were themselves swi^owed up. 

Now, while in forming a just estimate of the Romans we 
must not lose sight of these dark shades in their charac- 
ter, and must therefore limit our assent to their praises, 
we are also forced, though in a dijOTerent sense from the 
Greeks, to ascribe a large share in producing their great- 
ness to fate. Through the whole of their history we 
shall see how often all the virtues of the state and of 
the people would have been ineffectual, unless destiny 
had saved Rome in her perils, and paved the way for 
her triumphs. The nations and the men before whom 
Rome might have fallen appeared too late. In the pe- 
riods of her weakness she had only to fight with adver- 
saries no way superior to her : and while Rome staked 
everything on the cast, and war was her natural state, 
other nations husbanded their efforts, because they de- 
spaired of victory, or at the bottom of their hearts loved 
nothing but effeminate sloth, whatever their iDjudged en- 
terprises might seem to imply. No one among them 
came against her with a like spirit and a like purpose: 
and this alone was enough to make Rome subdue them 
alL Philip’s inaction at the beginning of the war with 
Hannibal, — that of Mithridates so long as the Marsian 
war threatened Rome, and a slight additional weight 
would have turned the scale, — these are events in which 
we cannot but recognize the finger of God. For that 
Rome was not naturally unconquerable, was demonstrated 
by the resistance a few truly warlike nations, who 
were only overpowered by superiority of numbm and 
force. As it was however, even these contests served in 
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the intervak between the greater and more decisive ones, 
to keep disdpline and the art of war from dedining, as 
during a long peace they naturally would haye done in 
the' Jloman as in other armies. 

In the progress of events, when the Roman conquests 
are consolidated into one mass, the history entirely loses 
the moral and poetical int^est of the earlier centuries. 
Indeed this had already been disturbed for some time by 
convulsi^s and atrocities, and the decay of every na* 
tional viitue. ‘ It seems to he the course of the history 
of the world, that conquests and divers intermUtures are 
to fuse the numberless original races together, ^d to 
exterminate such as cannot be amalgamated; and this 
the Roman dominion has effectdl in a greater, extent 
and degree than any other vast general revolutipn, even 
than the Arabian. Seldom will a particular people be 
a gainer by such an intermixture. Some sustain the 
irreparable loss of a noble national civilisation, science, 
and literature. Even a less cultivated people will hardly 
find that the refinements thus imported, which moreover, 
if they are suited to its genius, it might have attoined 
of itself wUl make amends for the forfeiture of its origi-. 
nal language, and hence of its ori§^al character, its UBr 
tional history, and its hereditary laws. This loss was 
first felt by the Roman provinces. But the population 
of Rome and of Italy being recruited out of their inha- 
bitants and out of freedmen, Rome suflbred in an equal 
degree. It became so estranged from its early times 
and their history, tiiat even in the third c^tury of our 
era a bumble panegyrist, without fear of giving ofifenae^ 
could express a doubt whether Us master, whom he 
compared to the great Sdpio^ had ever heard of the 
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ppbaod Pramt war.*: and Valena employed Eutropw to 
§mw op a meigr^ outline of Roman history^ to supply 
hh ignorance of it Neverthelessy though the Roman 
di^Enmion crusht much, we must gratefully acknowledge 
what it created and preserved. It founded or infused 
life into almost all the towns standing at this day within 
its anmnt limits. The languages of western Europe^ 
springiiig from the Latin, kept its literature accessible, 
and made its revival possible. Nay, it was undoubtedly 
the Roman dominion that preserved Greece, and the 
writings of the Greeks. Fot, if the East had not been 
protected by the forces of a great empire, the barbarians 
would probably have overrun these depopulated and en- 
feebled countries in very early times, or at all events 
infellibly at the period of the great migrations, and then, 
along with (he degenerate Greeks, would have swept 
away the treasures they were preserving for a reviving 
world. The Roman law was a great advantage at least 
fm the Romanized nations: nor will the Germans ever 
be able to dispense with it ; since they have not matured 
that of their own ancestors, and have lost its spirit 
That the union of the Roman world was n^ssary to 
the spreading of religion, that Rome as its centm en- 
li^tened and softened the whole West, will scaarcely be 
que^mied or denied now by the impartiaL Thus we 
can look back on this great period of history with the 
ccsiflMsluig though^ that the generations sprung from those 
who so&^d and perisht, were the gainers by what was 
finally estahUriit It is idde to talk of poss&le events, 
whidi were ntifled in the germ: so we will not deplofw 
that aR have loat many an unrej^aoed and itreplaceable 
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treasure: we will not ask whet^ tlie richest cropv^f 
good that aliteT-4ige8 may have reapt, can oompensate Ibr 
the sufferings of down-trodden generations. At all events 
we do. not turn away our eyes from those times with 
much of gloom and doubt as from the &te of devas- 
tated and desolated Asia; whose frirest regions) aban- 
doned even by the vital powers of nature) and dying 
away year alter year, are shut out from the very posair 
bility of more prosperous times, — where history doses 

-W* 1 

in the grave. 

Of the German nation however, with regard to such 
of its races as did not forsake their home, or did not 
drop their character, while living among the Romanesque 
nations they had conquered, we may assert, that, for the 
war which they waged during centuries against Rome) 
they , have in aftertimes been more than rewarded by the 
benefits accruing from the union of the world under 
Rome ; and that without this, and the fruits that ripened 
in it, we should hardly have ceast to be barbarians. It 
was not by the forms, which our ancestors at the diffu- 
sion of letters imported from thence and from classical 
ground, that the noble peculiarities of our national ge? 
nius, peculiarities for which, nothing can compensate, were 
smothered : those forms were not irreconcilable with them. 
But secondhand artificial spiritless Frenchified forms and 
tastes and ideas, such as even in earlier times had crept 
in amongst us, and overlaid those which were homespning, 
these are the things that for a long time have made us 
lukewarm and unnaturaL And sO) while other nations 
look on the Romans as holding a |dace among 

their progenitors, we too have no dight personal intereat 
in their story. 
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THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


I HAVE undertaken to write the history of Rome ; from 
thP earliest ages of the city, down to the time when the 
soverainty of Augustus over the Roman world was undis-* 
putedly acknowledged. 1 begin, when the contiguous 
settlements formed by divers nations were preparing the 
growth of a new people: when I reach my goal, this 
people has incorporated millions with itself and has 
given them its language and its laws;* it rules from the 
rising to the setting sun ; and the last of the kingdoms 
that arose out of Alexander’s conquests, is become one 
of its provinces. Long before we meet with any histo*- 
rical record of particular individuals, the forms under 
which the commonwealth existed, may be recognized with 
certainty : so firmly, and for centuries indelibly, were they 
imprest upon everything, and so entirely was the inch* 
vidual identified with the state. At the close of the 
period which 1 purpose to embrace, the nation is resolv- 
ing into a fermenting mass, which, being deserted by its 
soul, is daily losing its form and mouldering away. 

Numberless are the chances and the changes through 
which the Romans past from the former of these limits 
to the latter. The vastnees of the events, the gramiaur 
of the exploits, and the characters of men w{io were 
worthy to wield a gigantic power, preserved the me- 
mory of much in the story of Rome, even during 
the most ignorant ages. In ita earlier portions however 
poetry has flung her many-ooknued teil over lustorical 
truth. As we advance, a multitude of empty fictions, aA 

A 
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toII as of popular legends under a variety of formsy 
are combined with the outUnes of dry chronicles, and 
the scanty results drawn from authentic documents by 
one or two genuine historians. Often they are irre- 
concilable and may easily be discerned; but at times 
there is a deceitfhl congruity. In no history is it later 
comparatively before we reach what is actually certain. 
Still this does not make it necessary for us to give up 
this most important of all histories as hopeless for the 
main part of its duration. Provided that we do not set 
up any pretension to a nunute exactness in matters of 
detail, i^ch in truth is of no value to us, much may 
be ascertained even in those dark periods, on historical 
evidence as valid as we possess for contemporary events 
in Greece: and this we are bound to attempt. 

It is in making out the internal history and con- 
dition of the state, that we may be the most successful; 
even more so than in similar inquiries concerning the 
Greeks. Few nations have brought their existence to 
a close like the Romans, without its being cut short 
by the dominion of a stranger: among these few none 
has maintained such a fulness of vigour. No other 
state ever existed so long, preserving »all the elements 
of its constitution unextinguisht. Numerous and mani- 
fold from the first, they all last till their natural de- 
cease: whenever anything outlives itself it is removed; 
and something similar is ever planted where a space is 
left empty, or where new ground has been enclosed. 
Hius the state retains its youthful vigour, and conti- 
nues substantially the same, while perpetually renewing 
itself: until at length it comes to a stoppage and a 
standstill; and then its indestructible energy is followed 
first by languour, next by a deadly sickness. But dur- 
ing the very ages whose story we can hardly do more 
than guess at, there was su^ a proportion and cor- 
respondence among the various parts of the constitu- 
tion, that, when a few traces and remains of intelligible 
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import have been brought to light, safe and certaui eoqah 
clusions may be drawn from them conoeming other 
things, from which we have no means of deaiiag away 
the rubbish, or of which the lowest frmndation-stmies 
have b^n tom up; just as in mathematics, if a few 
points are giveif, we may dispense with an actual measure- 
ment. 

As rivers flow into the sea, so does the history of 
all the nations, known to have existed previously in the 
regions around the Mediterranean, terminate in that of 
Rome. Many appear in it only to perish forthwitlL 
Others maintain their existence for a while, mostly in 
a struggle; but the contact sooner or later proves fatal 
to them. A historian of Rome must not leave those 
who wish for such an account as shall give meaning to 
the names of these nations, and for a view of their 
condition and character, to seek for it in other works, 
where very probably they may not be found. His busi^ 
ness is to exhibit the best image of them that research 
and reflexion can produce; so that his reader may not 
content himself with an empty name, nr with notions 
caught up at random. 

Livy had no such aims. What moved him to write, 
was, that nature had endowed him with a brilliant ta- 
lent for the representation of character, and for narra- 
tion; with the imagination of a poet, though either 
without the power or the love of versifying. He wrote^ 
without any positive feeling whether doubt or oonvie- 
tion, bringing down the marvels of the heroic ages into 
the sphere of history; as was commonly done even by 
those who in what belonged to their own times and ex* 
perience were far from credulouB, at a period when the 
thoughtless belief of childhood cmitmued undisturbed 
throc^hout life. Even those primitive ages when the 
gods walkt about among mankind, he would not abso- 
lutriy reject. Whatever was related of more recent 
times, provided it was not inconsistent with the lows of 
A 2 
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Htii&’s condition on ear&5 he tnerely held to be less 
full and certain, but of the same kind with the records 
of accredited history. The constitutioti he altogether 
neglected, except when forced to speak of it by the in- 
ternal dissensions. On such occasions his views and 
judgement were blast by the prejudices of the party he 
had been attacht to since the earliest recollections of his 
youth; and thus they became hostile to those whom, from 
their bearing the same name, he regarded as in fact the 
same, with those he justly deemed the worst among the 
conflicting bad in the times of general corruption. More- 
over, though in his later books he gave descriptions of 
unknown countries, as for instance of Britain, drawn from 
oral accounts, yet he took no pains to procure any dis- 
tinct conception of the nations or states he had to speak 
of in the remoter ages. 

His wish was, to turn away his thoughts from the 
degeneracy of his own days, while reviving the glories 
of the past: and the ease and security wherein the 
weary world was at length beginning to breathe again, 
could not but comfort him in his sorrow when portray- 
ing .the fearful events of the civil, wars. He was de- 
sirous of teaching his countrymen to know and admire 
the deeds of their ancestors, which had been forgotten, 
or were recorded only in lisping narratives: and he 
enricht their literature with a colossal masterv^'ork, with 
which the Greeks have nothing of the kind to compare; 
nor can any modem people place a similar work by its 
side. Of all the losses that have befallen us in Roman 
literature, the greatest is that which has left his history 
imperfect 

Yet even if the whole had been preserved, we should 
still have had occasion to compose a history of Rome 
suited to our wants. For in order that the story of an 
age that has past away, may resemble that of *our own 
age, — in order that the heroes and patriots of Rome 
may rise up before our view, not like Milton’s angels, 
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but as beings of our own flesh and blood, — we re<|uire 
something more and something else, over and above 
what we find in his inimitable narrative. Everybody 
.too must perceive, that in this narrative there is much, 
which how eighteen hundred years after will not dwell 
in the memory of any reader, however interested in 
the subject The devising and fabricating for our- 
selves the wants of another age, even though we may 
rank it higher than our own, and the disclaiming and 
neglecting the wants we actually have, are habits that 
render us helpless and joyless, and are childish. To 
vie with Livy as a historian, to fancy that the lost por- 
tions of his work might be replaced, if our materiab 
were more abundant, would be ridiculous. But there is 
no presumption in undertaking carefully and laboriously 
to examine, to combine, and thus to infuse life into our 
poor and fragmentary notices; in the hope that by this 
process, during the periods where we have nothing bet- 
ter, such an image, as is easily produced where the ma^ 
terial is plenteous and fine, may still come forth living 
and complete in all its essential members. 

How far I may. succeed, will be determined by a 
higher power. To these researches however I owe the 
most animated days in the prime of my life; and since 
the continuation of this work will employ my old age, 
as Livy's creation did his, it is a pledge that my lat- 
ter years will also be active and cheerful He who 
calls departed ages back again into being, enjoys a bliss 
like that of creating. It would be a great thing, if 1 
could scatter the mist which lies upon this most im^ 
portant portion of ancient history, and could spread a 
clear light over it; so that the Romans might stand 
before the eyes of my readers, dbtinct, intelligible, 
miliar as contemporaries, with their institutions and the 
vicissitudes of their destiny, living and moving. 
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The RoxnatiB are not accounted to belong to any 
of the Italian nations. Even the writers who talk with 
CTodulous rimplicity about the people of Romulus as a 
colony from Alba, never reckon them among the Latins : 
and in the trattitions concenung their earliest ages they 
are represented as equally strangers to all the three na- 
tions amid which their city stood. Hence their history, 
if it merely at giving an epical narrative of actions 
and events, may certainly stand alone: and thus almost 
all the ancients who treated it, severed it from that of 
the rest of Italy. But to no glory had the Romans 
less claim, than to that of the Athenians, of being an 
original and peculiar people. If they belonged to no 
nation, it was only because, as even their fables and dis- 
figured legends enable us to perceive, they arose from 
the coalition of several that were entirely distinct from 
one another'. Each of these left its peculiar inheritance 
of language, institutions, and religion, to the new peo- 
ple; which in the main features of its national character 
was assuredly always unlike any of its parent races. The 


' This was the ground for the contemptuous assertion made by 
certain spiteful Greeks, which Dionysius argues against, that the 
Romans were no nation at all, but a conflux of outcasts from all sorts 
of people, ovyicXuflffr. (I. 69.) It is the same taunt from which Jo- 
sephus tries to defend his toiaitry against Apion, who maintained with 
good reason that much ^ largest part of the Jews in Palestine and 
Egypt were not sprungr from the small colony sent back into Judea 
under the Persians, but iix>m individual proselytes. Apion belonged 
to a peopla who had kept themselves unmixt ; and from him the con- 
tempt for a nation without a pedigree is intelligible : in Greeks it was 
sheer malice. 
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previous history of tiiose uatioiis would tliorefore be s 
fitting preparation for that oi Rome, even if the latoor 
had never extended beyond the city. But the tribes 
that peopled Italy were lost in the light of the city ; and 
the nadon formed by its citizens spread itself throughout 
the whole peninsula. The Ramans whose story we know 
from contemporaries, were descended with very few ex- 
ceptions, — among the masters in oratory or poetry there 
is none but Cesar, — from allied nations which had been 
incorporated. Hence we cannot ^prove of the course 
followed by the ancient historians, who, attending - only 
to the stream which gave name to the river, over- 
lookt all the tributaries, even such as were fEU* more 
powerful We may and must censure those, who, 
while they recorded tales which had merely a slight 
local connexion with Rome, left the story of the fall of 
the Umbrians, and of the rise and greatness of the 
Sabellians and Etruscans, to sink into oblivion. Nor 
would the history of these nations interest us solely from 
the importance of the events. Cicero, himself a Vol- 
Bcian, declares that his countrymen and ,the Sabines, as 
well as Samnium and Etruria, had no less reason than 
Rome to boast of their wise and great men: nor can it 
have been the Pontii alone who raised their nation to 
a level with, the Romans. But an. obscure recollec- 
tion is all that has remained of the heroes and sages 
of the Italians and Tuscans: scarcely has a dubious 
name been anywhere preserved. With regard to the dif- 
ference of the races however, their migrations and con- 
quests, particular statements are to be found, scattered 
over almost the whole field of ancient literature, as well 
as on monuments. To collect these and 'weigh thefti 
candidly, and thus to obtain some kind of substitute 
for the information we are unfortunately destitute o^ is 
the more needful, because these subjects have always 
been treated arbitrarily, without judgement, nay, too oft^ 
dishonestly. Th^ inquiries, and such accounts as can 
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hn dravR from tihem, fonn a necessary introduction to a 
Roman history by a modem writer. 

Cato the censor, the first person apparently who wrote 
the history of his country in Latin and in prose, inter- 
wove in it, on the occasions, as it would seem, when the 
several nations and ckies of Italy came into contact with 
the Romans, what he had learnt concerning the origin 
and movements of the former, and the foundation of the 
latter^. To him we owe a large part of what has come 
down to us on these subjects, even when it is not ex- 
pressly referred to him. The time when he lived was 
very &vorable to his undertaking. The Etruscans, Os- 
cans, and Sabellians were still existing as nations: and 
though th§ being a Roman citizen was esteemed the 
highest of all privileges, the dignity of the other states 
had not yet disappeared; nor had the recollections of 
their old times become indifferent to the later genera- 
tion. These nations, like Rome, had their fasti and 
chronological registers : their annals are cited ^ : and in 
places which had not, like Rome, lost their old language, 
and merely preserved a few fragments from the wreck of 
everything, these may have gone further back than the 
Roman. If they merely grew up from year to year under 
the hands of the ma^strates, or of the priests, they must 
have been scanty, but, so far as they went, the more 
authentic. There k a very great probability however, 

^ Hence, with the exception of such as concerned the Ligurians 
and the Alpine tribes, these sketches found place partly in the first 
book, which contained the history of the kings, partly in the next 
two, which related the Itahan wars. This division is evidently the 
model copied by Appian in arranging the books of his history, the 
first three of which embrace the same subjects. Hence Cato’s Or^na 
did not follow the order of time, unless by accident : for instance, 
the Illyrian war must have occurred in the sixth book, not in the 
fifth. 

* Prenestine books, though in the Latin language indeed, by 
fioUnus, p. 9. G. ; a history of Cuma, by Festus, v. Romam. The 
Etruscan annals will be spoken of hereafter. 
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that among the OscanS) who were fioniliar with the arts 
of Greece, and among the soutfiem Sahelliaxia, wboSe 
cultivating Greek philosophy even as authors is assuredly 
something more than a mere groundless fkble^ historians 
both in Greek and in their native language must have 
arisen, long before the commencmnont of a literature at 
Rome. That literature was in its youthful prime prior 
to the Max^c war: yet learning and the rhetorical arts 
are said by Cicero to have been in a still more flou- 
rishing state mnong the Latins^; under which name he 
at least includes all such Italians as had adopted the 
use of the Latin language. A wish exprest by a lead- 
ing personage, Hke Cato, to have books communicated 
to him, and, \(here need was, translated, would be a 
command to the subjects of Rome. 

Original documents and inscriptions on brass and stone 
supplied still richer and surer materials for history than 
books. Many such have come down to us in languages 
that we cannot understand, a mere dead treasure. In 
those days little of this sort can have perisht, at least in 
the central parts of Italy, where most of. the towns had 
suflered but slightly, either at the time of their conquest, 
or dming the war with Hannibal. At Athens attention 
had been turned toward this source of strict historical 
information for a century and a half before, ever since 
the Athenian history had reacht its close. But the Ro- 
mans were blind to their own documents: and those of 
Italy can scarcely be reckoned among Cato’s materials. 

Sixty years after he wrote, came the Marsic war; 
and that was followed by the times of Sylla. Those 
terrible ravages, which spread from place to place through 
every part of Italy, and by which the citizens of the 

* Not that 1 mean to stand np for the indiridnal Pjrthagoieane 
said to have edsted among the Lncaniani. 

* Pe Orat. in. 11. Noatri mioaa aludent llttaria qvam Latini 
See also pro Archia S. Feventinatis popnlus res flraenas etudet . 
says the comic poet Titinnius in Priscian, vii. le. p. ras. 
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^ef towns were swept Rwsy, must also have proved 
destructive to monumeuts of every kind, especially, to 
writings. In many districts the population was changed. 
Such was the final vengeance taken on Samnium; such 
the end d the perseverance with which Etruria resisted 
Sylla’s tyrannical and shortsighted resolution of doing away 
every ooocession that in the course qf ages had been- 
yielded to circumstances, while she struggled to main- 
tain riid rights which she had received as a reward for 
standing aloof from the common cause of Italy. The 
ancient Etruscan nation perisht along with their science 
and literature. The nobles, who had taken the lead 
in the national contest, fell by the sword. Military co- 
lonies were establisht in the large towns; and Latin 
became the only prevalent language. The chief part of 
the nation was deprived of all landed property, and 
reduced to pine in poverty under fbreip masters, whose 
oppression deadened every national recollection in thm 
degraded generation that followed, and left them no 
other wish than that of becoming Romans altogether ^ 
The Oscan language indeed had not wholly disappeared 
at Pompeii and Herculanji^ when they were destroyed : 
and Gellius seems to speak of the Tuscan as a tongue 
BtiU living in his days*; but writings and monuments in 
it were as unintelligible as those in Punic or Iberian, 
and were allowed to perish equally unheeded ; the theo- 
logical books might be read in Latin translations. 

The loss of Varro’s writings, who was often led to 
speak about the ancient times of Italy, and from whom 
we have many extracts on these subjects, is not of much 

® When the higher classes of the Mexicans had been extirpated, 
the few Burvivers being either allowed to attadh themselveB to the 
conqueroni, or sinking into contempt, the science and learning of 
this remarkable people were lost in less than a century ; and so 
were its arts, although they had been cultivated by the lower orders, 
which suffered less, and not by the higher castes. Rome did not 
bum the ancient writings ; but treated them with neglect. 

♦ XI. 7. 
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importaiice in this lespset, great as tiie value of his in- 
fmemedon is for a history of Rofuan maimers. He 
derstood nothing of Tusobh^ and can hardly have known 
much of Oscan ; nor does he seem to have made amends 
for th^ deficiencies by applying to others for aid. Such 
of his statements as are preserved conoeniiiig the early 
history of Itaty, are for the most part utterly worth- 
less, except the list of the primitive ddes of the people 
whom he calls the Aborigines. At times he is evidently 
following late Greek writers of no value, and on one oc- 
casion a manifest impostor 7. It is a pity that Dionysius 
and others have allowed themselves to be led astray by 
his authority. 

Julius Hyginus, the contemporary and .Mend of 
Ovid, wrote on the origin of the Italian towns, without 
any critical discrimination, and building on very late 
Greek authors, who were undeserving of any regard. Yet 
he has often been quoted by the grammarians, and even 
by Pliny ; much of whose description of Italy was drawn 
from this turbid source. From the list of the works 
that Pliny made use o( it appears that he had not 
thought it worth wliile to consult the twenty books of 
Tyrrhenian Histories written by the emperor Claudius. 
Universal contempt seems to have crusht that ill-fated 
work from its very first appearance, so that we have 
not a single quotation from it Yet the Lyons Tables 
shew that Claudius was well acquainted with the Tuscan 
annals; and as we know that he examined the Roman 
archives % we may presume that he would endeavour to 
improve his history by having similar researches made 
among the Etruscan monuments. There is no loss more 
to be regretted for the early history of Rome; and 

7 Lucius Mallius ; for this is plainly tlie right reading of 

His Dodonean oracle is such a palpaUe fraud, that Diony- 
sius, who ^ usually so cautious, cannot he quite honest here. 1 . 19. 

^ Suetonius, Claud. 96, He produces the letter of the Senate to 
Seleucus. See below, note 993. 
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oonBidenng the advantages of the impmal dilettante, we 
may be sure that neither the Etruscan history of Flaccus, 
nor the work of Caseinate, though in every other respect 
they may have been far better, came near it in historic 
importance. 

Cato’s knowing nothing of the Oenotrians is a proof 
that he had never read even Timaeus, much less 
Andochus*. Nor can we suppose him -to have made 
any use of Aristotle’s Polities^ which not only embraced 
Tarentum and other Greek cides in Italy, but must 
also have treated of some of the Italian nations; nay, 
one might suspect, even of Rome itself^^. That this 
account of the history and constitution of above a hun- 
dred and fifty states possest the same excellences which 
have made Aristotle’s writings on natural history im- 
mortal, is clear from the fragments that remain, espe- 
cially those on the Athenian constitution. It may be 
inferred too from the critical remarks on various govern- 
ments which occur in the Politics. To this master of the 
learned the criminal laws of Cuma under the Oscans, 
and a mythical legend about the foundation of a city, 
were no less attractive than speculations about first 
causes and final aims, or investigations concerning animal 
life or poetry : and this wide range of inquiry became 
the peculiar characteristic of his school 

It was not till late- that the name of Italy was 
given to the whole region comprised within its natural 

* For our knowledge of both these works we are indebted to the 
Veronese scholia on the ^neid, x. 183^ 198. 

* Dionysius^ 1 . 11. 

Plutarch, Camill. c. SS. Quaest. Rom. 6. p. S65. b. Dionysius, 
1. 7S. At all events it is an unpardonable piece of negligence in 
Pliny, who ought to have been familiar with the whole circle of 
Aristotle's writings, to have omitted him in the list of the Greeks 
that spoke of Rome prior to Theophrastus, iii. 9. 

11 maestro di color che sanno. Dante. See Pulit. ii. 8. 
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boimdarieB, the Alps aiid the sea. That name in the 
earliest times was a national one in the soutib; and it 
was not extended to the more northerly regions, until 
th^ Roman sway had united the peninsula into one 
state, and by colonization and the diflfusion of the JLatin 
language had moulded its inhabitants into a single nar 
tion. With the exception of a few islands, no country 
that was divided amongst a variety of nations, however 
clearly its natural boundaries might be markt out, bore 
any general name in the early ages of antiquity, until 
some one people became master of it Had Asia Minor* 
for instance continued a united state, after Croesus sub- 
dued all the country to the west of the Halys, the name 
of Lydia would probably have come into use for the 
whole : as that of Asia did subsequently for the countries 
which made up the kingdom of Pergamus, and that of 
Asians for their inhabitants. 

Names of countries were always formed by the an- 
cients, as by the German nations afterward, from the 
name of the inhabitants'^; and Italia means nothing else 
than the land of the Itali. Nor is it to* be accounted 
for, except from that spirit of absurdity which always 
came over even the most sagacious of the Greeks and 
Romans the moment they meddled with etymology, how 
any one could stumble on the notion of interpreting 
that name as though it had belonged originally to the 
country, because in Tyrrhenian, or in ancient Greek 
itahs or itulos meant an ox. This was connected by the 

Egypt is perhaps the only exception : but its river, which wac 
to called by the lonians, fumiAt an occasion such as did not exist 
anywhere else. 

^ In the former, according to ApoUodoms, BibL ii. 5. 10. ; in 
the latter, according to Tiinaeus, quoted by Gellius, xi. 1. Hellanicus 
of Lesbos, aa cited by Dionysius, i. 35, merely says, in the language 
of the country. Tyrfhenian however does not here mean Etruscan, 
but Pelasgic, as in the Tyrrhenian glosaea in Hesyddoa. 
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mythologeis with the story of Hercutes driving the oxen 
of Geryon through Ihe country^'^ Timaeus, in whose 
days su^ explanatioiiB were no longer accounted eatis&o- 
toiy, found out riiat the name alluded to the abundance 
of cattle in Italy^. 

The name of the people was derived by the Greeks 
from Italusy a king or lawgiver of the Oenotrians. In 
the Oscan name of the country, Vitellium'^^, there is an 
evicbnt reference to Vitellius, the son of Faunus and of 
Vitellia, a goddess worshipt in many parts of Italy 
This VitelliuB is probably the same personage with Ita- 
lus. If anything is to be' divined with regard to the 
oldest genealogies of those races which were purely 
Italian, it is that they were traced up to Faunus ; that 
of the Oenotrians through Vitellius, and that of the Latins 
through Latinus. 

According to the Greek accounts the Oenotrians were 
Italians. Taking the latter name in a wider sense, dH 
the tribes belonging to the same race, the Tyrrhenians, 
the Siculians, the Latins, were assuredly comprised 
under it Hence the surname of Vitulus, borne by a 
branch of the Mamilian house, as another bore that of 
Turinus or Tyrrhenus. It was customary, as is proved 
by the oldest Roman Fasti, for the great bouses to 
take distinguishing surnames fr-om a people with whom 

” HellanicuB and Apollodorus in the passagee just referred to. 

Gellins^ xi. 1. Piso, who U quoted hy Varro de re r. ii. i, 
borrowed the explanation from the Greeks. 

See note 19. 

>7 Suetonius, Vitell. i. This supplied an opportunity for a hiero- 
glyphicid representation. The bull with a human face, found on the 
Campanian coins, and on others of southern Italy, is Italus, or Vita- 
Ins. No doubt too it is the same name, Vitulus, under divers forms, 
that is exprest, though with many variations, by the mysterious Oscan 
characters on the coins usually ascribed to Pssstum (Eckhel Doctr. 
Num. 1. p. 159.) ; for nothing can he more flexible than the names of 
nations in the Italian languages. 
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they were ooiinected by blood, or by the ties of public 
ho^tality.* As &r as this g^at people spread, who at 
all eVents once occupied the whole of the peninsula to 
the. south of the Tiber and Cape Gai^anus, the country 
bore* the name of Italia, or Vitalia^; and this name 
might easily be preserved, after the ancient races had 
been destroyed, <hiyen out, or incorporated, by the Oscans 
and Sabellians. The Romans and Samnites would never 
have borrowed the name of a forein district, to give it 
to the land which they inhabited. Had it not been al- 
ready in use within the country itself the contest that 
decided which of the two nations was to rule in the 
peninsula, would also have determined that it should be 
called Latium or Samnium. 

From the name, Italia, borne by the southern half of 
the peninsula, the people who settled in it were called 
Italicans; and this appellation was extended to the other 
branches of the same stock who took no part in the 
migration. Hereby they were distinguis]^both from the 
fore^ tribes in the north of Italy, and from the Romans. 
Of Italians no mention is made after the dovmfall of the 
ancient nation, until very late times; and then all the 
inhabitants of the peninsula are called so indiscrimi- 
nately. The Ital^^s were for the most part Sabellians; 
and that union amongst them which was groUDided on m 
community of lineage, of language, and of laws, was con- 
summated, with regard to them and all the other inha^ 
bitants of the southern peninsula, except the Greeks, by 
their civil relation to Rome. That the Itali^yops lookt 
upon themselves as one people, is evident from the Mar- 
sic war. Even before, in the second Punic war, they had 
acted separately from the Etruscans and Umbrians, who 
took no part in it Now however all the citizens of this 

* By irpo£cvia. See below, note 7$S. 

^ Vltalia is mentioned by Berrios as one among 
names of the oountry : on iEn. viii. 99S. 


the various 
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Italia were under atins: they called the capital of their 
confederacy Italics; and its coins are inscribed with the 
name Italia, or ViteUium^^. 

Hie Greeks, who regarded the Oenotrians alone as 
Italians, were long strangers to the wider extent in 
which the name was applied within the country itseli^ 
and never used it so. In proportion as the territory of 
the Oenotrians was represented by legends or by his- 
tory as having been enlarged or narrowed, they con- 
ceived that Italia increast or diminishi^ The region 
which originally bore the name, was, according to them, 
the peninsula bounded by the isthmus, only twenty 
miles ^ across, between the Scylletic and the Napetine 
gulf®^; where there is a range of low hills connecting 
the Apennines with that chain of mountains which, run- 
ning off from ^tna, is rent asunder near Rhegium. In 
other words, it was the southermost part of what was 
afterward called Bruttium. Such was the statement 
Antiochus, the son of Xenophanes, of Syracuse, who is 
the writer referred to by Aristotle, in the passage where 
he quotes the testimony of historians dwelling in Italy, 
This Antiochus was not indeed a very ancient historian, 
as he b called by Dionysius he was contemporary 
with Herodotus, and probably younger; for he closed his 
Sicilian history with the year 329, OL 89. he was 
the oldest however among the natives of those parts. It 
was from him without doubt that Dionyrius aW learnt 
that the whole country to the south of Tarentum and 

Mioali's explaoatioa of the word Viteliu on the Samnite denary 
coined during the Social War (I. p. 52.) may be regarded as eata- 
hlidit. The analogy of Latium, Omnium, is followed in ItaUum, 
Fitaliumt VUeUium : whence VkeUi», like Samnio, 

160 Stadia, aaya Strabo* vi. p. 255. a. Aristotle «11« it half 
a day*a journey. 

” Aristotle^ Polit. vii. 10. Dionyelufi, i. 35. Strabo, vi. p.254. d. 

** mbw fip;(au>r. i. IS. 

* Diodonia, xii. 71. 
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Poeddonia, when it belonged to the Oenotriani^ Was 
called Italia^*; a &ct referred by him to those pnmitive 
agesi in the traditions of which iddasitades of nationa 
aXe related as the story of princes bearing their name. 
Fot^his own days however AntiochuB drew a narrower 
boundary for Italigi^^by a line to Metapontum from the 
river Laos, which in aftertimes separated Lucania from 
Bruttium"^: for the Lucanians had already prest forward 
on this side, and made themselves masters of the western 
coast Tarentum he places beyond the limits of Italia, 
in lapygia. In the same manner Thucydides, who wrote 
about the year 350, makes a distinction between lapygia and 
Italia Hence the Tarentines were not embraced under 
the name of Italigts ^ ; which however certainly extended 
as far as Posidonia, and did not stop ^with Velia. But 
no Greek before the time of the Macedonian dynasty 
would have called the Chalcidian colony of Cuma a town 
of Italy, but of Opica^ : and thus Latium is called a dis- 
trict of Opica by Aristotle 

Still narrower were the limits assigned to Italy in the 
Triptolemus of Sophocles, where the name was confined 

^ I. 73. dc t6t€ TroXia 17 otto Tapavror Ilocr€iJi»vlag vra- 

paXtor. 

^ StrabOj vi. p. S54. d. ''Opcov d* avr^s amxfMXUftt. wphe fuy 
TO Tvpprfvuc^ n-eXdycc roi' Aaov iroropov* nphg di ZuccXftic^ ro 
Mn-airorTtov’ T 171 / dc Tapapritfrfv iierog *lTakiag 'I^irvyoff 

KoXttv. Hence Posidonia and Elea were then beyond the borders of 
Italy. As Lucania however was not yet become a familiar^ name, 
the only way of describing these places was, as situate in Oenotria ; 
and this is the way Herodotns speaks of Elea: i. 167. 

^ vxi. 3.3. Of the great armament under ]>6inosthexies and 
Eurymedon, he says, Korio'xowrtv it r&t Xoipoftos *Ianvy(at, 

iealT-(^xc26cv ) — dtfwofovyrm it Mrrafrorrtov rift TroXior. 

^ The seventh Platonic epistle, though it is certainly of a better 
cast than almost all the others, speaks of Tarentum as in Italy. 
This is one of the historical proofs on the stmug^ of which 1 prc- 
nounoe it without hesitation to be spurious. The pessage is in p. 339. d. 
roy tK iuuXiat rc Kcd ’IniXuv Aso m w — pi. The former are Dio- 
nysius and Arcbedemus; the latter Arohytae aol ol fr Toporrs. 

* Thucydides, vi. 4. » Referred to by Dionysius, i. 72. 

B 
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to the eastern eoast Unfortunately Dionysius has con- 
tented himself with quoting but three lines from that 
play*®. According to the practice of the Greek trage- 
diaosy when persons are doomed to distant wanderings, 
to bring in the gods giving them instructions with r^ 
gard to their way, the hero of Eleusis receives directions 
from Ceres, how, following the seashore, he is to con^ 
vey his blessings into the regions of the west. He is to 
pass from the promontory of lapygia, along the coast of 
Italy, then to make the round of Sicily, and then to re- 
turn to the continent, and proceed through Oenotria^ along 
the Tyrrhenian gul^ toward Ligystica. The same eastern 
coast was the Italy “ rich in white grain,” celebrated by 
Sophocles in that play**. Here was the Siritis so re- 
nowned for its fertility among the Greeks, and the plains 
of Metapontum. That the poet’s praise cannot refer, as 
Pliny understood it, to the rich land of Campania, is clear. 
Scymnus, a late writer, who, knowing nothing about thfi* 
state of the world in his own times, compiled a treatise 
on chorography, the most variable of all sciences, out of 
antiquated books — whom however we are glad to have, 
from his standing in their place, — concurs with Sophocles 
in calling the whole coast from the Faro to Posidonia 
by the name of Oenotria **. 

The ancient usage was still retained long afterward, 
at least by the writers at Athens. In the fragment of an 
account of the way of boxing the compass, as we should 
call jli attributed to Aristotle, it is said that the Thrakias 
in Italy and Sicily is called Circas, because it blows from 
the headland of Circeii*^ The local names which are 
there adduced for the same wind, from Thrace, Lesbos, 
and Megara, shew that it must have been a northwest- 
ern: and looking from Calabria and Sicily, the bearing 

» Dionysius, i. 19. Phny, xviii. 19. i. 

** As Raphad Volatervanus did from Pliny and Mela. 

* Compare v. 943. ff. with 999. ff. 

^ OpiMc. min. p. 133. Bylb. 
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of Cin^i may be regarded as pretty nearly the ' same. 
Now diis fragment, it is true, has no right to the name 
of Aristotle; for it contains passages which are at va^ 
riance vdth what he says in works of unquestionable 
genuineness”. Still it certainly is not older than his 
time”; perhaps, as at least one other book that has 
found a place among his writings by Theophrastus. 
The latter preserves the distinction between Latium and 
Italia” in his History of Plants^ in a passage which seems 
to have been written no long time after the death of 
CaSBaudcr, in .OL 120. 3. 455^. 

” The Meteorologies, ii. 6. 

^ Ariatotle died in the year of Rome, 4S0. 

^ The Economics, the first book, as it is called. This is now 
establisht from Philodemus. 

“ Hist. PI. V. 9. r£v €v SjotIvt} KaXo«v ytpofUumv 
Ka\ T&p IXarivtov xat t&v •nrvKomVi rovra kal xaXXto r£p 

'IraKuemp, ovdev yap (f. d*2pa) ttpm irpos rA tp rg Kvpp^, 

^ In the chapter just cited Theophrastus speaks of the iindeei<- 
reme built by king Demetrius of Cyprian timber. Now Cyprus was 
lost before the year 458. Pliny places the composition of the whole 
work about the year 440 ; being misled by finding the mention of an 
archon, by whom he supposed that this year was designated. He 
overlookt the occurrence of several others and later ones. These 
chronological notices do indeed shew the length of time during which 
the philosopher continued to incorporate such additions as suggested 
themselves with his work, which had been composed, though not yet 
made public : but even the latest of them cannot be regarded aS de- 
termining the year of the publication. In the year 117.S, he wanted 
to state that Cyrene had then existed for about 300 years ;4|l he 
named the archon of the day (vi. 3). In like manner he was told of 
certain natural phenopaena, that they had occurred so many years 
before : aU these dates might easily have been accommodated to the 
year of the publication ; but this was quite superfluous. A multitude 
of olher additions must have been made in the same way, whiidi we 
are unable to detect : they were not appended at the end, but im- 
mediately inserted in the woric itself. In like manner Aristotle has 
evidently enlarged his Rhetoric, which in Its flret sketdi was one of 
his earlier works, with additions till toward the dooe of his life. 
Such books, whidi were kept to be eontiiiiially woikt at, and were 
oommunicated to none but disdplea, I held to be those whkh were 

B 2 
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. About the same time however king Demetrius wrote 
>to the Homansy that it did not become the people who 
ruled over Italy, to send out pirates^. Yet the coimtry 
called Italia in the time of Antiochus wa^ still wholly 
independent of them. That the Tarentines invited Pyr- 
rhus to come into Italy, as Pausanias says they did^S \b 
a point on which the words used by so late a writer, who 
assuredly did not weigh their import, cannot be regarded 
as decisive. StiU it is hardly to be doubted. For nearly 
all Italy, in the extent assigned to it by the Latin usage 
of those times, was already united under the Romans; 
and the weaker the Greeks in the cities yet remaining 
felt themselves as compared with the Italicans, the surer 
were they to follow them in the name they gave to the 
country. In this manner that usage was introduced into 
Greek books, at least from the time of the expedition of 
Pyrrhus. 

That the collection of marvellous stories, which occtf 3 
among the writings of Aristotle, cannot be his work, — 
should there be any to whom the language and spirit 
of that book do not speak intelligibly enough, — is at all 
events demonstrated by the mention of Cleonymus and 
Agathocles. It must have been composed however be- 
fore the end of the first Punic war ; for it speaks of the 
Carthaginian province in Sicily. Many of these stories, 
especially those relating to the west of Europe, are clearly 
borrowed from Hmseus, whose history was full of wonder- 
ful tales. Now Timseus wrote about or soon after the 
year 490; and the other work may for the puiposes of 
the present inquiry be considered as* of the same age. 
In this work Italy has a far wider extent The Siitenusse, 
Cuma, and Circeii are expressly said to belong to it 
Tyrrhenia on the contrary and the land of the Ombri- 
cans are spoken of separately. So that the boundaries 

esfisd esoteric. The letter attributed to Alexid[ider> whii& may per- 
haps be genuine, agrees very wdl with this view. 

« atnbp, V. p. 839. b. ^rpanryw rijr *lrdKla€. « Attic, o. 19. 
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of Italy seem at that 'tiine^ though wi&out any predro 
line of demarcation, to have stretel^ to the Uber acnd 
beyond Picenum^: a country large aiough to deserve 
the epithet of the broad Italy^ as it was called in the epi- 
gram of Alcaeus the Messenian on the victory of Flsr 
mininus in 551, Half a century however before the 
Marsic war, about 615, the name of Italy was used by 
Polybius in its widest extent, as reaching to the Alps, 
comprising Cisalpine Gaul and Venetia ; only perhaps to 
the exclusion of the Italian half of Liguria. That M. 
Cato in his Origins spoke of Etruria and Umbria as 
parts of Italy, seems to be certain. His treating in the 
same work concerning the descent of the Ligurians, the 
Euganeans, and the Alpine tribes, is no proof however 
that he included them within its limits. For what reason 
had he to lay down a law for himself that he would make 
no inquiries touching the descent of any nation beyond 
the borders of Italy? or, that if he gained any informal 
tion about such, he would not admit it into his work ? 

In the later ages of the Roman empire, when Max- 
imian had transferred the imperial residence to Milan, 
the name of Italy in the official language was again con- 
fined to a narrower compass. Having originally belonged, 
as has been supposed, to the extreme south, it was now 
restricted to the north. Italy, in the phraseology of that 
age, comprised the five annonaxy provinces, Emilia, 
Liguria, Flaminia, Venetia, and Istria^. It was from 
this usage that the kingdom of the Lombards derived 
its name: and as its limits, though it did not include 
Istria, stretcht much further southward, there was no 
arrogance in* assuming that name. 

^ This Is the view taken by Clemens of Aleasndria, when he 
the Tuscans 'IraXkis ysirwtsx Strom, i. p.306. TimsBus too would 
■caroely have given an etymology for the name of Italy in the his- 
tory of Pyrrhus, unless it had already become generally prevalent 
for a considerable range of country. 

" Jac. Gothbfredus ad 1. e. C. Tfa. xi. l. de •t iributis. 
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Dionysius says, that before the tiine of Hercules the 
whole peninsula was by the Greeks called Hesperia or 
Ausonia, but by the natives Satumia^. I will not stop 
to censure the folly of determining the chronology of a 
mythical age on historical grounds. But there was more 
consistency in the captiousness of the Alexandrian critics, 
who found fault with Apollonius for speaking of Ausonia 
during the Argonautic expedition, when that name was 
derived from a son of Ulysses and Calypso**. The name 
of Hesperia, having an air of antiquity, is frequently used 
by Roman poets, after the example of lost Greek 'writers : 
in those that remain it is exceedingly rare, and in the 
more ancient never bears a particular reference to Italy. 
From the inscriptions on the Iliac Table, it seems pro- 
bable that StesichoruB in his ’IXiou Tlspirts represented 
.^neas as setting sail for Hesperia*®: Agathyllus, as 
quoted by Dionysius, says j^neas hastened to Hesperia ^’^ : 
Apollonius speaks of the conveyance of Circe by th^l- 
god of the sun to the Tyrsenian coast in the Hesperian 
country*®, lliis name however embraced the whole West, 
as Hesperia Magna, as it were a fourth quarter of the 
world, which included Iberia as well as Italy. Thus we 
speak of the Levant and Anatolia as parts of the East 
But as the tales of the poets about Hesperia almost 

** I. 35. 

" Schol. Apoll. IV. 553. Tills was the derivation oommonly re- 
oeived. The poet however might have defended himself; for there 
was another which deduced Ausonia from a name said to 

have been given to the country by the barbariaim. See the Etym. 
Magn. V. Avwovfr. 

^ * Audios {thus) mradptov sis t^p ^'Etnrsplap, Tychsen Comm, de 
Q. Smyrnaeo, iii. § 11. p. 74. 

^ *Avr4r 9 iavro x^opa. I. 49. This Agathyllus seems 

to have belonged to the Alexandrian age. As to tho lino of Ennins 
«^Bst locus, Hotperiam quam mortales perhibebant (read pmMbe- 
himl)— H is quite as likely to be taken from tome Greek poet of his 
own time, aa from one of a better age. In the Anthology we find 
Heaperia used for Italia ; but it is by Agathiaa. 

“ III. 311. 31*. 
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alwayB related to Italy^ and hardly ever to lheria» ttSs 
gave rise to the notion, and to the Bubsequent usag^ 
which identified Hesperia wiih Italy. 

. Ausonia was a name extended by the Oreeks, like 
Italia, from a single district to a wider range of country. 
At first it was synonymous with Opica: and since the 
name of Opicans was given by the Greeks, before the 
end of the fourth century of the city, to all the tribes 
dwelling within the limits assigned to Italy by Ti- 
msBus, they began in their poetical language to apply 
the uaiine Ausonia no less widely^. This must have 
been done, by writers now lost, long before the time of 
Lycophron, by whom, about the year 560, the whole pen- 
insula to the south of Tyrrhenia and Ombrica is called 
Ausonia With other writers this is an appellation for 
the country between the Apennines and the lower sea*^ : 
and in this last wider sense the name is evidently used 
by Apollonius (in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, be- 
tween 505 and 531) for the whole coast of Italy on the 
lower sea, even for that of Etruria^*. 

In this sense the island of Circe, JEssa, is accounted in Au- 
sonia : Apollodorus, i. 9. 24. The oracle said to have been delivered 
to the Chalcidians calls the neighbourhood of Rbegium AjftFwa 
X»pw : Diodorus, in the Eclog. de sententiis, p. 11. ed. MaiL This 
is a proof how recent the forgery must have been. 

^ The Sicilian strait, v. 44 ; Arpi and Apulia, w. 692. 616 ; 
Opica, properly so called, and the Apennines, v. 702 ; Oenotria, w. 
922. 1047. That Lycophron considered Tyrrhenia and Ombrica as 
distinct from Ausonia, is shewn by vv. 1239. 1360. It is tme, he oalla 
AgyUa Ausonian ; but this is before the Tyrrhenians took possession 
of it : V. 1355. As a general name for Italy, Ausonia is used by 
Dionysius Periegetes, and frequently in the Anthology, but by no 
one older than Antipater of Thessalonica. In that worthlsss poem, 
the Orphic Argonautics, the Jusonian Mandt must mean Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and Corsica ; v. 1255. In the fifth and sixth esntaries, to one 
of whUdi that poem belongs, writers who aimed at elegance some- 
times called the Italians of their age Ausonians, even in prose; and 
in Priscus (Excerpt, de Legat. p. 59. B.) Ausonian seems to be equi- 
valent to Foigare, as distinguisht from Latin. 

“ Feat. Epit. v. Ausoniam. " Argon, iv. 553. 
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The name of ^uniia, said hy Dionysius to have 
been found in the Sibylline oracles, — of whidi how- 
ever he can only have been acquainted with the later 
and forged collection, — may perhaps have been used by 
the andent Latins for a part of central Italy, wherein 
Latium was contained; to what extent however we 
cannot determine. Hence the name of the Saturnian 
vmses, whidh were sung in a measure peculiar to these 
nations. But the traces of this name are so faint, that 
all we can say with confidence is, it certainly never came 
into general use for the whole of the peninsula. 

Italia and Oenotria, Ausonia or Opica^^ Tyrrhenia, 
lapygia, and Ombrica, are appellations derived from the 
Greek names of the tribes that inhabited the regions 
called after them on the coast of the peninsula, at the 
lime when Magna Graecia was in its most flourishing 
state. Such too were the countries enumerated by their 
chorographers to the south of the Po and to the 
of the Macra. llie main part of what we know con- 
cerning Italy, prior to the time of the Romans, has been 
handed down to us by the Greeks; and their divisions 
and views will form the fittest guide for an inquiry which 
undertakes to collect and throw light on such informa- 
tion as remains with regard to the various tribes of its 
inhabitants. At the time however when the Greek settle- 
ments were formed, neither the Etruscans nor the Sar 
bellians had made their appearance within the sphere of 
thdr knowledge. Hence that ancient division of the 
country makes no mention of them, and has no place for 
the powerful states which the latter establisht in the 
land of the ancient Italians and Opicans, under the name 
of Samnites, Lucanians, and Campanians. In the archeo- 
logical account of the Italian nations, on which 1 am 
now about to enter, they aa well as the Etruscans will 
take their appropriate station. 

" It was also called Opicia : ThuoyiRdea, vi. 4. 
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The OENOTRIANS and PELASGIANS. 


With regard to the origin of the OenotrianB, it waa 
stated by Pherecydes^, that Oenotrus was one of the 
twenty sons of Lycaon, and that the Oenotiians were 
named after him, as the Peueetians on the Ionian gulf 
were after his brother Peucetius. They emigrated from 
Arcadia seventeen generations before the Trojan war, 
with a multitude of Arcadians and other Greeks, who 
were prest for room at home ; and this, says Pausaniaa*®, 
is the earliest colony, whether of Greeks or barbarians, 
of which any recollection has been preserved. 

Other genealogers have given different accounts of 
the number of the Lycaonids. In Pausanias we find 
twenty-six names; and several have probably dropt out 
of his text. Apollodorus*’^ reckons them at fifty; one 
of which is wanting in his list Very few names in the 
two lists are the same : in Pausanias there is no Peur 
cetius; in ApoUodorus neither he nor Oenotrus. But 
the strangest thing of all is, that, though their names 
mark them all out as founders of tribes or of cities, the 
latter mythologer makes them all perish in Deucalion’s 
flood. It is clear, that either by him, or by the author 
he followed, a legend about certain impious sons of Ly- 
caon, who perhaps were nameless, must have been ab- 
surdly mixt up with the tradidon which enumerated the 
towns of Arcadia, and such as were of kindred origin, 
under the names of their pretended founders. 

Nobody will look upon such legends in a hirtorical 
light: but considered as national pedigrees, like the 
Mosaical, such genealogies are deserving of attentioii; 

** Quoted by Dionysius, 1. 13. Cem|Mre 1. 11, 

" DioSydus, i. 11. ** Aread. e. S. 

V BibUoth. III. S. 1. 
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inasmuch as they present views concerning the affinity 
of nations, wfaidi certainly were not inventtoDs of the 
genealogers, themselves early writers after the scale of 
our literature, but were taken by them from poems of the 
same class with the Theogony, or from ancient treatases, 
or prevalent opimons. l^at portions of these genealo- 
gies are ^grounded on erfe^eous suppositions, or at least 
on accounts only partially^ imderstood, is , exemplified in 
the Mosaical; in which races, undeniably belonging to 
entirely different families, are represented as connected: 
and 1 am very willing to allow that those of th^ Gfreek 
mythologers may contain still greater errours. Still when 
we find them speaking of the Pelasgian nation, they 
at all events belong to an age when that name and 
people had nothing of the mystery which they bore in 
the eyes of the later Greeks; for instance in those of 
Strabo. Moreover, although the Arcadians had been 
transformed into Hellens, a very distinct recollection 
might sdll be retained of their affinity with the Thespro- 
tians, whose territory contained the oracle of Dodona, 
as well as of that between these Epirots and other races ; 
which is implied in the common descent of Msenalus and 
the other Arcadians, as well as of Thesprotus and Oeno- 
trus, from PelasguB. Nor is this genealogy the only au- 
thority we have for calling the Oenotrians Pelasgians. 
Unexceptionable evidence to the same effect, as strictly 
historical as the case will admit o( is fumisht by the 
statement, that the serfs of the Italian Greeks, who must 
undoubtedly have been Oenotrians, were called Pelas- 
gians Besides we have other statements of less au- 
thenticity, but of very various kinds, which speak of 
Pelasgians in many different quarters of Italy, 

The name of tins people, oi whom the historical inr 
quirers in the age of Augustus could find no trace among 
any then subsisting, and about whom so many opinions 
have been maintained with sudi confidence of late, is 


^ StephaauB Byz. v. Xios, 
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ii^SMxrae to tlie hkUBi&Df who faatoi dwt ip mww fid- 
whidi raises pretenaions to kacmledge ooBcemhig 
races so completely buried in oblivioii, asid is revoldng 
on' account of the scandalous nonsense that has been writ- 
ten- about imaginary Pelasgic mysteries and lore. Under 
the influence pf this disgust, 1 refrained in my first ech- 
tion from speaking generally on the subject of the Pelas* 
gians; more especially as 1 feared that by doing so 1 
might only be opening a way for a new influx of writ- 
ings on this unfortunate subject 1 wanted to confine 
myself to such tribes of this nation as are mentioned 
among the inhabitants of Italy. This however would leave 
the investigation in a very unsatisfactory state. The ob- 
ject of the one I am now about to commence is merely 
to make out what Strabo, if he had set his knowledge 
distinctly before his own mind, might have given as its 
result 

The Pelasgians were a diflerent nation from the Hel- 
lens^. Their language was peculiar and not Oreek^: 
this assertion however must not be stretcht so fiur as to 
imply a difference like that between the Greek and the 
Illyrian or Thracian. Nations, whose languages were more 
nearly akin than the Latin apd Greek, would still speak 
so as not to be mutually understood; and this is all that 
Herodotus was thinking of: who> though he draws such 
a distinct line between the two nations, yet deviates from 
all other Greek writers in ranking the Epirots among the 
Hellens^^. That there was an essential affinity, notwith- 
standing the difierence, is probable, from the ease with 

" This distinGtion between them is made by Herodetne. 

^ Herodotiia, i. 57. The Tynlieidan and wordafbmid In 

the glonariee axe Pelaigic : but ver^ fbw of them have oarnpod 
eorrupted by the tnuMlQriben. The name of Iiarimii which wm 
horde by two ancient capitals of the nation, in Thaaialj and in Aain, 
by the dtadel of Argos, by a town near the Lkia (Dionytine, i. 21), 
and by many other pla^ may be regarded aa a Petaigio wdtd. 

He B|MBaks of Theaprotia aa in HeUas, ii. 56; and classes the 
MolossUns among theHelleus, vi. 127. 
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uMA SO many of the Pelasgian nations ripoaed into Hel- 
lens; «8 well as from the existence of an element nearly 
akin to the Greek in the Latin language, the Pelasgic 
origin of which seems unquestionable. Herodotus says, 
that in process of time they grew to be accounted 
Greeks^. The Greek theology was derived from the 
Pdasgians^; and the oracle of Dodona belonged to 
them. Their name was probably a national one^: at* 
least the Ghreek explanations of it are absurd.- » 

As there are animals, of tribes that seem to have 
belonged to a period of other forms, and to have been 
left behind as aliens to pine away in an altered world, 
so the Pelasgians, in the portion of history within the 
reach of our monuments and legends, appear only in a 
state of ruin and decay: and this is what renders them 
so mysterious. The old traditions spoke of them as a 
race pursued by the heavenly powers with never-ending 
calamities^; and the traces of their abode, which weie 
found in very widely distant regions, gave rise to the 
fancy, that they had roamed from land to land in the 
hope of escaping from these afflictions. And whereas the 
best inheritance which either a nation or an individual can 
leave, is the memory of wb|Lt it was, no people has ever 
been so hardly dealt with in this respect as the Pelasgians. 
Even Ephorus, early as he lived, seems to have refused 
them the character of a nation, and to have imagined that 
the name was merely one assumed by a band of mar 
rauders, who had issued from Arcadia, and received ac- 
cessions from a variety of tribes : whereas, if we view the 
fable of their wanderings in a different light, and search 
for the traces of their difiurion, we shall perceive that 
they are one of the greatest nations of ancient Europe; 
who in the course of their migrations spread almost as 
widely as the Celts. 

'll. SI. ircp Koi *'£XXy;m pofutrBffvuL* 

^ Herodotiis» II. 51. ** See notes 5S and 96. 

® DioDysiue, i. 17. ftwnr^poie. 
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It is not by an arHtrary ficdon, that iBsehyluB jiiah88 
king Pelasgus, the son of Palffichdion, boa^ that he 
and hia people are masters of the whole Goiu^ny to 
west of Strymon^. In early times, when the Caiians 
were still inhabiting the Cyclades, and were even settled 
along with other barbarous nations in several parts of 
the continent of Greece, while the Hellens were conr 
fined to the northern mountains, the Peloponnesus and 
the largest part of Hellas belonged to the Pelasgians^. 
This however was only a small portion of the countries 
that they occupied. Here I may remark, that the way 
in which the Hellens spread through Greece, was much 
like that in which the Romans and Latins spread in 
Italy. Detachments of them settled in the midst of hr 
more numerous communities of a different, though not 
wholly forein, nature ; and these Communities adopted the 
language an^ laws of the colonists, with the view of be- 
coming like them. For this must needs be the meaning 
of the account given by Thucydides, of the manner in 
which Hellen and his family were invited and received^. 
The invaders, who gave a Dorian character to the inha- 
bitants of the three districts in the Peloponnesus, were 
much inferior to the old population in number. 

The Arcadians, the ancient Argives, and the lonians, 
were all of the Pelasgian race; to which it is probable 
that all the 'Original inhabitants of the Peloponnesus be- 
longed. ' The people of Attica too are termed Pelasgian 
Cranai, even before the Ionian .immigration. The Boeo- 
tians and Locrians on the other hand were not accounted 
Pelasgians. Thessaly was their second great seat in 
Hellas, or, as the country was then generally cdQed, in 

** Suppl. T. 848. That la, of CHdland, 

IltXaayAp rrjv pvp 'EXXoda icoXtfopfMp: Herodotus, 

viTi. 4. This aaseiium goes atUl further, inde^ too far; aiitee it 
ezoliidea the Lelegea, Cauooiiea, and other harberian aetim Hel- 
las of old waa eidled Pelatgia, laya the same author ii. The 
oonvenw would net hold. * 1 ^ 8 . 
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Algos. Hence TheBsaly waa tenned the Pelasgien Ar^ 
goB^; and a {Mot of it ''retained the name of Pelasgiotifi. 
The hypotheeis whkh suppoaes the Pelaagians in the 
centre of Italy to have migrated thither from the East, 
bringa them horn Thessaly, as though this were their 
proper home; and the names Thessalian and Pelasgian 
are used as equivalent^. No change was made in this 
respect by the migration of the Thessalians, properly so 
cialled, from Thesprotia into Aemonia-f. For the Thes- 
protians were Pelasgians. Their progenitor is mentioned 
in Apollodorus as one of the Lycaonids: according to 
others Pelasgus after the deluge came into Epirus, and 
appointed one of his followers king of the Molossians and 
Thesprotians^® ; the Epirot tribes, says Strabo, are by 
many called Pelasgians and Dodona is acknowledged 
on all sides to have been Pelasgian ground. The Epirots 
are distinguisht in the most positive manner by Thucy- 
dides and other writers from the Greeks, and are expresslj" 
termed barbarians: nor is this to be counterbaWced by 
the indulgence of Polybius, who classes them among the 
Hellens: though it is true we have here another instance 
of the ease with which a Pelasgian people was transform- 
ed into Greeks. To the Epirots also belonged a variety 
of races on the northern skirts of the mountains which 
afterward composed Upper Macedonia, the Orestians, the 
Pelagonians, the Elimiots'^^ : so did those on the opposite 
border who were subsequently incorporated as barbarian 

* Homer 11. ii. €81. 

** Strabo, v. p. 880. d. t£v OcttoXai/ tis: he is speaking of the 
Pelasgians at Cere. Cyzicus was said to have been inhabited in 
early times by Thessalians, Fdasgians, and Tyrrhenians. It was 
not perceived that these were different names of the same nation ; 
and a story was fabricated, how the Pelasgians were expelled by the 
Thessalians, and the latter by the Tyrrhenians. Conon, 41 : com- 
pared with the ScfaoliaBt on Apollonius, i. 987 and 948. See notes 
114 and 845. 

t Herodotus, vii. 176. 

” V. p.881.b. 


^ Plutarch, PyrTh. i. 

^ Strabo, ix. p. 434. d. 
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tribes with ^tolk wheb it was enlarged, the AinpU* 
lochians, AgrsBans, and others. Hie land near, the 
mouth of the. Achelous, which Hows thnni^ the teni- 
tori^ or along the borders of the lasb-mentioned tr^iesy 
was occuj^ed in the mythical age by the Teleboans; 
who are named after one of the Lycaonids, and must be 
considered as Pelasgians. So must the Dolopians, among 
whose mountains that river takes its rise: for the Pelas- 
gians who dwelt in Scyrus and Sdathus, are in the former 
of these islands called Dolopians The tribes on ihe 
Adielous were, indeed members of the Amphictyonic 
league ; but this is no proof of their Hellenic origin : for 
the Thessalians were among the leading Amphictyons; 
and the main tie in that association was religion, in 
which the Pelasgians and Hellens agreed 

On the north the boundary assigned by .^Ischylus to 
the land of the Pelasgians is the Strymon and the Algos ; 
a description which in him must be taken as designed 
to be geographically correct, whether the river which he 
calls the Algos be in Illyria or in Macedonia: and thus 
he includes Macedonia in Pelasgia. When Macedonia 
had become a great kingdom, the main part of the 
Macedonian people was made up of Greeks, Illyrians, 
Pseonians, and Thracians; but the core of the nation 
was stiU a peculiar race, which can neither be con- 
sidered as Greek nor as Illyrian. 1 hold that this 
too was Pelasgian, on the authority of .^ehylus, and on 
a variety of grounds. Among the Lycaonids we find a 
Macednus: in a legendary history, which was probably 
derived firom Theopompus, the subjects of the first king 
of Macedonia are called Pelasgians y*; and the EHmiots, 

^ Seymnns^ v. S8S. Dicsarduis, p. 96. TUkaayta Xn&pot. Flii- 
tarchj Cim. c. 8. « 

Henoe even Plato allows bis Greek stote to adopt nllgious 
rites from the Tyrrhenians : (de Legib. v. p. 738. c) : that is» not 
fiom the Etrusead^, but such as proceeded firom Semotliiaee. 

^ Jugtiu« viit t. 
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wbo EceordiEg to Strabo were an £pirot» that is, a Pelas- 
race, ware among the genuine Macedonians 7^. 

A people of whose descent we have no credible ac- 
count, the Botdaeans, were dwelling intermixt with the 
Chedcichans at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war« 
It is clear that they were not Greeks: nor were they 
barbarians altogether alien from them, like the neighbour- 
ing Thracians. Such a character would of itself induce 
us to suppose that they must have been Pelasgians ; 
and this presumption is strengthened by our finding 
that Bottia was the seat of the most ancient Macedonian 

Pelasgians '^7. 

With regard to the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians on mount 
Athos, it may indeed be true that they were merely 
fugitives from Lemnos*. But Lemnos, Imbrus, and Sa- 
mothrace, were well-known Pelasgian settlements; and 
such they continued down to the historical period^®. The 
account that the Pelasgians had migrated thither from 
Athens, does not rest on sufBciently valid authority. Even 
supposing that we are not justified in rejecting it, still it 
was probably by a kindred rAce that they were received ; 
for these regions were overrun by Pelasgian tribes. They 
were the inhabitants of Lesbos and Chios, before the 
Greeks took possession of those islands ^9; and, according 
to Menecrates the Elaeian, of the whole coast of Ionia, 
beginning from Mycale®®, and of ASolis; in Oaria, of 

Thucydides, ii. 99. 

^ In the passage of Justin just cited (vii. 1) I would read r^io 
Bottia, instead of Bcsotia : no mention is made of any various read- 
ings: PiBonia would be an unwarrantable change. Bottia is the 
name of the country on the Azius. — This conjecture is now confirmed 
by the Edogss from Diodorus, under the head De SententiU, where 
(p. 4) the mracle commands Perdiccas, *AXX* Iff ivtiyofunns Bovn}ida 
(read Borr^cSa) vpos voKvpajkov. 

* Thucydides, iv. 109. 

^ As to Lemnos and Imbnis no references ha w ee d ed : of 
Samothraoe ^s is stated by Herodotus, ii. 51. 

^ Strabo, v. p.^l. b. xiii. p. esi. b. Strabo, xiii. p. 091. b. 
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on the HuSleqpOQt two of tiMr towmt warn 
still ox^KDt in the days of Herodotus^; Cysknts was 
theirs, tmtil lihe MUeidans made tibemselves' masters of 
it^: and: the Macrians, a race of their stock, dwelt on 
the other side of the same island on the coast hieing 
the Bosporus^. No point in the history of the difih<- 
sion of nations admits of boing made out with greater 
historical certainty, than appertains to the statements 
whence this summary has been drawn. 1 wiU ther^ire 
keep it apart from the opinion, which 1 state meiely 
as a conjecture,* that the Teucrians and Dardanians, IVoy 
and Hector, ought perhaps to be considered as belonging 
to the Pelasgian race. The seat of these tribes lay be- 
tween the Pelasgian settlements on the Hellespont and 
in iEolis. That they were not . Phrygians the Greek 
philologers clearly perceived, and had even a suspicion 
that they were not barbarians at all Acoording to the 
earliest Greek account, Dardanus came from Arcadia, 
the Pelasgian country, and from Samothrace, the Pelasgian 
island; according to the one adopted by Virgil, — for as- 
suredly he did not invent It, — from the Tyrrhenian city 
of Corythus, the capital of those Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, 
whose wanderings terminated in the islands on the coast 
of Samothrace’^. 

AgathinB^ 11 . 17. He mmt have found this ttated.in the ohm- 
nide which he quotes in speaking of the restoration of the town after 
the earthquake, when tnim a Pelasgian it became a Homan eettle- 
ment. 

" 1. 67, Plaoia and Soylaoe. 

* Sdid. Apollon, i. 9S7. Compaze i. 948. Cofum, 41* 

** ApoUonius, 1 . 1084, eomp. with 1118. 

** That Corythua, or the eity of Corytliuq, must mean Cortona, 
is admitted. The pawages proving this are c ol lected la FeredUni ; 
and the one from 8iiins is dedsLve. Only it muet he remeoibered 
that Vhgll, after the manner of the later poeta, allows hhnself to use 
siidi names with a good deal of latltade. In the mytMegers we 
dndiweatiouofnXkifythne, wheisjiTiden, the sen ef Phsia; HeU 
lanieoe, quoted by Barthodu^ 

c 
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mio iprogfesB of my inTestigatioii will bring me baek 
Igpki into these tenons: for the present I will shape my 
iMmrse with £neas through the ^gean sea toward Hes- 
peria. The Macrians on the Hellespont were held to 
have come from Eubcea, which had anciently been called 
Macris*^: in that island too, as in Thessaly, we find the 
Hestiaeans Eten among the Cyclades, the rest of 
which, with the exception of some scattered Phenician 
settlements, had been peopled by Carians, Andrus was 
a Pelasgian island The Dryopians of Cythnus also 
may be regarded as Pelasgians. The tradition of their 
hmug dwelt along with several other races in Crete, 
utiST probably, as in the case of the Dorians named along 
with them, refer only to a colony 

^th regard to Italy, 1 will begin by reminding the 
reader that the serfs of the Italian Greeks were called 
Pelasgians,*!* and that they must have been Oenotrians: 
so that the whole Oenotrian population of southern Italy 
must be admitted to be Pelasgian. In the next place 
it is attested by a host of authorities, that the Pelas- 
gians were at one time settled on the coast of Etruria. 
We are even assured by Herodotus, that the same people, 
a race wholly different from the Etruscans, were in his 
days still inhabiting a city in the heart of the country. 
This city Dionysius is certainly right in supposing to be 
Cortona; that is, the Croton which, according to Hellani- 
qus, was occupied by the Pelasgians, and from which 
they sent out colonies through Tuscany^. Caere too^ 

^ Schol. Apollon, i. 1034. * Btrabo, ix. p. 437. c. 

^ Conon, 41. 

* Boo the well-known panage in the Odyieee, r. 175-7, quoted 
for thR l^rpMe by fitrabo, v. p.331. a. t Above, note 58. 

** In hie Fhoronis, quoted by DionyeiuB, i. 98. if the nading 
in' our edltione Herodotua wae OrOton, ae it te quoted fay DUmy- 
elua (i. 89), inetead of CrettM, no one would fiil to peroelve than 
the two oeutempotaneoua hfetoriana are epeaklBg of the enaie cMy. 
HeUanioue derived these Pelaegiaite from Theeealy; MiiB ie dear 
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iimler die name of Agylla, is iiiiifoniily Topieseiited as 
having been a Pelasgisa city, before it M into dm hands 
of .die Etruscans; and as the Etruseans left the lir 
greater part of the old peculation in die countnes they 
subdued, this would fully account for the oonnexion main- 
tained by dmt city, whic^ among the Greeks sdll retained 

even from hie etatement that dieir kings were deseended from Pelae* 
gu8 and a daughter of Peneue : oom|>are DUmyaiue, i. 17 : and He- 
rodotus expressly says that in ancient times they had dwelt in Thes- 
ealiotis. There is not the slightest ground for suspeeting Dionysius 
of having altered the name. It does not seem to have been duly 
noticed, that there is a great chasm here in that family of the 
scripts of Herodotus, which U incomparably the best (see Wesaeliiog,^ 
p. 26. a.). There being no various reading in the bad manneoripts 
proves nothing : they always agree in favour of an absurdity. More- 
over, though there was a tribe of CrestouifianB in Thrace, for inland, 
between the Azius and the Strymon, there was no city of Creston in 
those parts : and this tribe were Thradans ; while the Tyrrhenians 
on mount Athos, beyond whom they dwelt, were Pelasgians. In 
Herodotus, on the contrary, the people of Creston are Pelaggiaas^' 
and the Tyrrhenians to the south of them are a totally different race. 
On an unbiast consideration, one cannot but perceive that Herodotus 
adopted the account of Hellanicus about the migration of the Pelas- 
gians out of Thessaly across the Adriatic to Spina and Cortona, add 
supposed that afterward, being overpowered by the Etruaoans, they 
removed to Athens, himself relating their further wanderiags to 
Lemnos and along the Hellespont. The identity of the language 
■poken by the Pelasgians on the Hellespont, and by those who staiil 
behind in Etruria, was a perfectly v^d argument to prove thil. 
Thoee of Cortona were the most westerly, those on the Hellespont 
the most easterly, of all the remaining Pelsigiani ; end thle wee e 
reaaon for naming these and ue others, (2wa dXXa IUk^ayuti^ lom 
noKiaftara ro oUtnfta fttrifiakf). It has bm thought ioorediUe that 
Herodotus should havo compared the language of — pleoee eo 
remote from each other. This difieolty appears to me of no nm- 
ment. A writer who quotes Egyptian, Seythlen, end Petilan wonde, 
wee ee well aware of the Unportenoo of languagee, ae we ere : thia 
very pesmge plainly shewi that he wee amdoiia to make out what 
relation the dialeets of the East and W«et hore te each other; the 
HeUespont be had visited; end nalivte ef Coctena aityhl eeail|y be 
met with at Thurii. See the PhdelQgieel Moaenm, i. SSt. 
c2 
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il9RRcieiit name, wiA tihe Delpbic oracle*: even suppos- 
that ks conquest by the Etruscans was not subsequent 
lo the settlement of the Phoceeans in Cymus. ^JThe names 
of Alaium and Pyrgi, towns on the coast dependent on 
bear the stamp of a people more than half Greek. 
I have already cited a passage where the Agyllaeans are 
termed Thessalians f: the historian who says that Tar- 
quhiii was a city of Thessalian origin^, designates it 
thereby as Pelasgian. The same holds good, on the 
opponte coast, of Ravenna, which was said to be a Thes- 
saliiin settlement This would be at variance with all 
history, were it understood in the same sense in which 
Syracuse and Corcyra were colonies of Corinth: for the 
Tliessalians scarcely toucht the seacoast; and had any 
colonists been sent out from Pagasae, they would never 
have sailed round Malea, and sought out the regions in 
the interior of the Adriatic. The writer who used this 
expression, must have been following Hellanicus, who 
derived all the* Pelasgians between Spina and Agylla 
out of Thessaly; as Pherecydes did those in the south 
of Italy from Arcadia. Spina, which like Agylla had its 
treasury at Delphi^, a city of such antiquity that it was 
said to have been founded by Diomedes^^ the predecessor 
of Venice in the dominion over the Adriatic, is termed 
a Pelasgian city by Dionysius ^ : a statement which is not 
to lose its credit from being associated with the migration 
dreamt of by Hellanicus. It was a still worse mistake 
however, when later writers, forgetting the distinction be- 
tween the Pelasgians and the Greeks, called it a Hellenic 
dty^. Such a statement must always be erroneous with 
regard to all towns^in remote countries, founded before 
the retum of the Heradids. 

* Herodotus, 1 . 167. Strabo, v. p. 9S0. c. 

t See note 66. ^ Justia, xx. 1. 

" Strabo, V. p.eie. b. X^yvnu 4 *P»0«rraX«ir jerbOfui. 

^ Strabo, v. p.Sli. a. PUnp, iii. 90. ** Fliay, ill. 90. 

*^ 1 . 18 . Strabo, v. p. 991. a. 
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It ifi somewhat surprirag to find iito Rom^n poets 
very often calHng the Greeks Pelasgians. This pi e etioe 
of theirs, as we are all familiar with it from the days of 
oor boyhood and of the .Skieid, has done more than any- 
thing else to establish the notion that the Greeks a^ 
the Pelasgians were the same people. I will not try to 
determine how far it may hare arisen from a misconoep- 
tion of the language of the .Greek tragic poets, who in 
fact did not go beyond what they found in the earlieet 
traditions about the Pelasgians at Argos and in Hiessaly : 
the usage of the epic poets, even of the Alexandrian 
school, no way justifies the Roman. Yet the latter begins 
as early as with Ennius^: which leads me to conjecture 
that, when the Epirots, the Oenotrians, and the Siculians 
had amalgamated into one people with the Greeks, it 
grew the custom in Italy to include the Greeks under 
the name of the Pelasgians, who were" thus united with 
them. 

Scymnus, who here as elsewhere is repeating what he 
found in Timaeus and other earlier writers, says: next 
to Ligystica, that is, beginning from the Amo, come the 
settlements of the Pelasgians^. The Greeks Vho are 
related to have been the founders of Pisa, those Teutons^ 
who spoke Greek and dwelt there prior to the Etruscans, 
must needs have been Pelasgians: and the same thing 
is implied when Pisa is said to have been founded by 
Tarchon, the Tyrrhenian. 

Tyrrhenia, we are told by I&onysius, was the name 
by which the Greeks in early times designated tibe ^hole 
of western Italy. He was probably mistaken however in 

** Cum voter eocabuit Priemne sab Marts Peh^fo. In CsUI- 
macbus (Lsvacr. PalL vv. 4. 51.) lIvAaeyol and ofe tbs 

dtlsens sad women of Asgos. 

^ Scymmis, v. 917. and foil. 

** Servios mi AMd, x. 17#. It aiOBw imiNMftle that this 
dumld be the right name, fiee tiie text to notet, 9S% S9S. 
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-'ilipFfftiiig that tiiey not only embraced the Latiiia, but 
^Ifae Umbrians, AnaoniaiiB, and many other tribes,- under 
the comiaoii iqppellaiion of Tyrrhenians^. In the his- 
torical age tim nation peculiarly so called by them were 
the Etruscans; willi whom their colonies in Sicily and 
Italy were continually forming relations either of war or 
peace, and ^ose fiune stood high even in Hellas on 
aeoouat of their power, the^^ art, and their wealth. Even 
b^ore the Macedonian age it may perhaps have been 
entirely forgotten, that the Etruscans had only obtained 
the name of Tyrrhenians, from having conquered Tyr- 
fhenia, and become the masters of those Tyrrhenians who 
had not quitted their homes; and that the ancient trar 
ditions about the Tyrrhenians were no way connected 
with the Etruscans. In like manner it is imagined by 
many persons to this day, that the Dalmatians of the 
Sclavonic race, b^ing commonly called Illyrians, are de- 
scended from the ancient Illyrian population of the same 
regions, and consequently that the latter were a Sclavonic 
people ; an errour which, where it has once gained a foot- 
ing, it is useless to combat with the circumstantial evi- 
dence afforded by the history of national migrations. 

This confusion gave rise to two opinions, alike un- 
tenable and groundless, on the origin of the Etruscans. 
Dionysius with sound judgement contends against 
both. According to the one, — which was supported by 
the story of the Tyrsenians, related by Herodotus just as 
he had heard it among the lonians, but perhaps without 
any notion of applying it to the Etruscans,— they were 
a Lydian race, who were conducted to Italy by Tyrrhenus^ 
•the son of Atys. According to the other they were Po- 
lasgiaiffi. HiiB last opinion has struck root so deep, — 
it is so convenient for those who are wont to treat of 
the Etruscan language without either critical or gram- 
matical knowledge, — that it is not likely to be entirely 

** XMonytios, I. «5. 89. 
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extirpated; unkss the most biiUkot dueorery ef eor 
di^ the exjplaaation of the hierogl]rphu)i^ dioold be 
followed by, what there is mudi less geound to hope 
that of the Etruscan language. 

The illusion, by which the andents themsehes were 
misled, is no ordiniury one. It was evidently the custom 
at the time of the Peloponnesian war, to call the old 
Pelasgian iidiabitants of Lemnos and Imbrus, Tyrseni* 
ans^ and Tyrsenian Pelaagiaas. Thucydides does so^ 
without the slightest intention of displaying his learning. 
Now the Arg^yes are also called Tyrsenian Pelasgians 
by Sophocles in the Inachus^. This was coupled with 
tJto story told by Hellanicus^ that the Pelasgians, (m 
being driven out of Thessaly^ by the HeUens, crost the 
Adriatic and landed in the river of Spina, at the mouth 
of the Po, and from thence spread into Tyrrhenia and 
settled there. To this account, and the conclusions 
drawn from it, Dionysius in a spirit of intelligent criti- 
cism objects, that the Etruscans had not the remotest 
resemblance in language and laws to the Greeks or the 
Pelasgians, any more than to the Lydians, and that their 
national traditions represented them as a primitive race. 
It is a pity, he did not go a step further, and make use 
of the information he posses^ to explain the origin of 
the mistake. 

For, as we know from IHonysius himself it was related 
by Myrsilus of Lesbos, that the Tjnrrhenians, in the hope 
of escaping from the public calamities with which they 
were chastised by heaven, because among other tithes they 
had not offered up that of their ohildren^ quitted their 
homes, and continued roaming about for a long time be- 
fore they again settled in a fi xt ,abode; that those lAio 

^ Ii there eny iutaoee of the form imtepd 

in eny writer, whether firoMist or poet, anterior to Fleto? 

1 Dfonysins, i. k5. • XHonyrine, i. 98. 

* IMenyriiia, 1. 17. * DioByaiM, i. 8S. 
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at«r Owin iiiiis goiog forth and retunung^ bade* gave 
Oiem the wnnft of Pdar^ or storks ; and that they dwelt 
for a while in Attica, and there built the Pelasgiln wall 
round the Acropolis^^. This account, as Dionysius him* 
self remarks, is just the reverse of the one given by 
HellanicuSi There is one thing however that hd could 
not be struck fay, as we are on surveying an infinitely 
greater number of traditions, — namely, that this inver- 
sion of a stmy into its opposite is a characteristic of le- 
gendary history®. The etymplogy, whether invented or 
only retailed by Myrdlus, sounds childish enough. Yet 
we can ea^y see how it arose out of the notion that 
these Pelasgians, who came into Greece from a remote 
forein land, must have been a totally different people 
from the primitive Greek race, and that no circumstance 


DionyBiuSj i. 28 . 

* Since a clear insight into the nature of these inversions will 
preserve us from a number of stumbling-blocks in the field of legend- 
ary history, and turn statements, which seem to militate against 
evident truths, into testimonies in their favour, it may be useful to 
promote such an insight by a few examples of very different kinds. 
The Argo suled between the floating rocks, which separated the sea 
frequented by the (Ireek mariners from that beyond the reach of 
their navigation, according to one legend under t^ name of Cyanee 
in the east, according to another under that of Planctss in the west 
of the earth. Thera is the mother-city of Cyrene in ^ibya : and the 
island of Thera is formed out of the. dod given to Eupb^us by the 
Libyan god Triton. One story makes Gillus, a Tarentine, ransom 
oertain Persian captives in Italy, and send them to the Persian king : 
another makes the captives Samians, who were in ciq»tivity unto 
the Persian king, and one of whom, Pythagoras, is sent by Gillus 
into Italy. (See Bentley on the age of Pythagoras : where with a 
glanee he rebukes the absurdity of trying to employ such materials 
ss the groundwork for a couple of stories.) The tradition in Witte- 
kind of Corvey, that the Saxons came into Germany across the sea, 
originated in like manner out of their voyage to Britain. And in the 
sixteenth eentury we find die novel of Shylock related ae an aotnal 
frot ; <mly it is a Christian, mhese diabolical inexerablenMi toward a 
it frustrated ^ the aentenoe of that sagaoiona judge, Sitlua V. 
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ootikL bo too fortuitous to aocount for ibm Beariiig the 
saaie naine^. 

A waaderitig people^ called Pelas^pans, had ohtaiiied 
settlementB. in Attica at the foot of Hymettua, after the 
Dorian migration^ <m condition of peiforming taricwork 
f(Hr the "btate^. They came last out of Bosoria, haring 
some time before conquered that country in concert with 
the Thracians from the Cadmeans» who had now returned 
from Ame^. But. their first appearance had been in 
Aeamania : and all that Pausanias could learn about their 
extraction, was .that they were Sicehans^^ That is, so 
runs the story, they came from the south of Etruria, 
where their king Maleotes had resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Grariscse. At all events they must undoubtedly 
have called themselves Tyrrhenians Hiis name re- 
mained with their descendants, who abode for a long rime 
in Lemnos and Imbrus, and are said to have driven out 
the Minym^^ from thence. Afterward, being compelled 

The lame interpretation of the name ocourred in the AtthUie ; 
Strabo, v. p.asi.d. Otheri made it allude to white linen dothei: 
Etymol. M. v. ncXapytcov. Such explanations however alwaye refer 
to these Tyrrhenians : the name of the primitive Greek Pelasgians 
is constantly derived from the ancestor of the race. 

* Velleius, i. 3. Strabo, ix. p. 401. d. 

’ Herodotus, vi. 137. Pausanias, Attic, e. 86. 

Strabo, IX. p. 401. d. ^ Attic, c. 88. 

Strabo, v. p. 885. d. My otject here is merely to make eut 
the notion which prevailed among the Greeks, when they had col- 
lected their legends in order to form a history out of them, end 
which guided the writers followed by Dionysliie. Else those Sice- 
liens certainly did not oome from so fiir. See the text to note 188. 

^ Callimachus, quoted by the Scholiast on Aristophaim, Av. 
838. Tvptr^ v Av rc/xurpa HcXoctub^. Other passages eie eited in 
Cluver’s Italia Antique, pp. 488, 480. The way in whidi traditiou 
are eonfounded, is iUuetrated by PcdysNins, vii. 48. He feletes the 
very smne story of the Tyrrhoniens who were dsivea Ihmi Lemnos 
hy the AAeeii^ end of their wivee, which HeiedoCae teUseehev- 
lag happened to the Minym 800 yemeheftie: iv. 148. 

The Mhiym too weie Th esss Hmu and Folrngiini. No obo. 
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file AdiAniiffny to omigrate anew^ thay shaped their 
Ooune, some to the Hellespont^^^ some to the coast of 
Thrace and ‘ the peninsula of mount Athocu Hence Thu- 
<9^des sfiy8» that Athos was inhabited by a Pelasgian 
,taco^ tibe I^onhenians, who had previously been settled in 
Attica and in Lenmos^. These were the only people 
known at that time in southern Hellas as Pelasgians, the 
Pdasgic extraction of the Epirots and of all the other 
DfligUouring tribes having been forgotten. But as they 
went no less generally by the name of Tyrrhenians, we 
cannot be surprised that Sophocles, from whom no one 
will look for historical precision, applied the two names 
jointly, as the common property of the whole nation, to 
the primitive Pelasgians of Apia. It is just such a mis- 
take as if a person were to call the Cimbrians and Gauls 
under Brennus and Acichorius Welsh Cymri and Irish 
Gaels. 

In the tradition which Aristoxenus followed, Pythago- ^ 
ras was termed a Tyrrhenian from one of the islands from 
which that people had been driven by the Athenians 
that is to say, either from Lemnos or Imbrue. These 
Tyrrhenians of the iSgean sea however extended much 
fiurther; on the Hellespont as far as Cyzicus^^ The 
Tyrrhenian pirates in the Bacchic fable are not Etrus- 
cans, nor are they Lemnians, but Meonians or Lydians : 
and that the Meonians were Pelasgians is proved by the 
name of the stronghold Larissa, which we .find amongst 

can serioudy hold them to be the descendants of the Argonauts and 
of the aubjects of Hypsipyle. I suspect thatj as in the instance of 
CyzicuB mentioned in note 69, their expulsion was a mere fabrication, 
arisiiig out of the story, whether true or false, about the migration of 
the Tyrrhenians from Athens to these islands. 

Herodotus, 1. S7. IV. 109. 

V Diogenes Laertius, vui. 1. ^ Conon, 41. 

^ Aooeites is Tgrrhena genie, Ovid Metara. iii. 476 ; jmMi, 
Maeenkt ett, dCS. The Tusoe iirbf of Lyeabaa too^ v. 694, nuiat en^ 
queitiiiiiably bmbb a Lyffiaa oRy. 
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theia, as in every country inhabited l>y ^ Pdasgiaiis^* 
And now we get an exphnation of strange story of 
the Lychan colony. Before the Pelaagian and Etruseaii * 
Tyzthenians were confounded, one of those fiarms of le* 
gendary namtive, in which one pole is continually riiifting 
into its opposite, derived the lyrrhenians on the Tiber 
from those in Meonia, as another brought them from 
Lemnos and Imbrus^^; whereas the converse, as I have 
stated it above, was the opinion commonly adopted. More^ 
over there was an account which jumbled everything 
together, making the Pelasgians migrate from Thessaly 
to Lydia, from thence to Tyrrhenia; and again leave 
Tyrrhenians and go to Athens, and subsequently to 
Lemnos. 

It is to the Pelasgian Tyrrhenians, not to the Etrus- 
cans, that we must apffty the lines in which Hesiod ^leaks 
of Agrius and Latinus as reigning over all the renowned 
Tyrrhenians ns : and if we keep this distinction in view, a 
new light is shed over the history of the countries on 
the coast of the Tyrrhenian sea: for from the Tiber to 
the borders of Oenotria we find the settlements^ not of 
the Etruscans, but of the Tyrrhenians. 

In a history of the origin of Florence n^ compiled, pe^ 
haps even before the time of Charlemagne, from strange 
popular legends and poetical sources, the subjects of 

Strabo^ p. SSO. d. 

n Sttdi was the account given by Antielidee ; nay, he eomMned 
an emigration firom Lydia under Tyrrhenus with one fines t 

Strabo, v. p.881. d. 

* Ftutarch, Romnl. c. S. 

*^Heiiod, Theegon. v. 1011-lS, Bat what we the eeecitf iiimdSr 
spoken of in this pessige ? 

The origtoal Latin ie p ra ee rve d in WMUiiiecrfpt ; and aa Italian 
verskm of it is inaerted in the chrenida whldi baam tha of 
Maliopini^ whom thoTosfriloeciir,lno. a. OttodfShoasoothwiplI- 
oafale qnertkiiio le tho connosion whioh nwono onn nkhMahi balimett 
the naase of Fwiiilh and tho 00th fragmont of HaM. 
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TormiS} the Ardeates, are called Turini ; that is, Tyrrheni. 
The sa&ie name presents itself in that of Tumus, and 
of the die][^erd Tyrrhus and was borne without any 
cdiange by a family of the Mamilian house. Ardea is - 
designated as a Pelasgian city by Virgil, when he terms 
it an Ar^ve one founded by Danae If Ardea be ad- 
mitted to be a Tyrrhenian city, the legend which repre- 
sents Saguntum as a colony of the Ardeates would ex- 
tend the spreading of the Pelasgians as for as Spain : 
where the ancient capital, Tarraco, has also been con- 
sidered as a Tyrrhenian city^% it may be only from its 
name, yet perhaps not without reason. 

Virgil, whose catalogue of the army of Tumus is com- 
posed with great judgment and learning, makes his king- 
dom reach from the Tiber to Terracina. • On this coast we 
find Antium, which the Greeks, bygone of their usual per- 
sonifications, said had been founded by a son of Circe, and 
brother to the founder of Ardea and Rome : and Ciroeii 
must be considered to have been originally a town of the 
Tyrrhenians, over the whole of which nation the son of 
the goddess ruled. Terracina is said to have been a Latin 
form for Trachina’®. Lower down the coast, on the Liris, 
and in its neighbourhood, stood several cities, Amunclm, 
Hormise, Sinuessa^S the names of which, as it is very 

^ The old Latin form of this name must have been Thirrus or 
Jhirus : in Greek he is also called Tvp^vos. 

^ iEn. vii. 410. comp. S71, and Pliny, iii. 9. Appian calls 
the Rutulians Tyrrhenians : i. S2. 

^ Livy, XXI. 7. It seems certain that the Saguntines were 
not a pure Iberian race. 

* Anton. Augustinus Pe numis, dial. 7. p. 94. b. 

* Dionysius, i. 78. " Strabo, v. p. 833. a. 

The authorities in favour of Sinope wiU not stand against those 
for Sivocowa. Amyolss may not improbably be the same name as Amun- 
dsB (SalmasiuB on Sollnus, p. 60. b.) ; and the name may have served 
to designate two similar sites at the foot of Taygetus and of Mas- 
sicus. This name however eserdsed a considerable indii^ nwii on 
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improbable that they were purely Greek colonies, lead us 
to iijfer that they were Pelasgian. Off the Qoast were 
the islands called Pontise ; and inland we find the Pelaen 
gian 'fort^ Ligrissa *. Of Herculanum and Pompeii we are 
told by Straix), that they were founded by Pelasgians and 
Tyrrhenians : of Marcina, near Salemum, that it was 
a Tyrrhenian city, which had afterward been occupied by 
the Samnites^^ The Tyrrhenians mentioned in these 
passages have always been regarded as Etruscans: but 
that they were Italian Pelasgians is further indicated by 
the existence of a temple to the Argive Juno in the 
neighbourhood of Salernum; a sanctuary of such anti- 
quity that it was ascribed to Jason This is a mark 
of Pelasgic and not of Etruscan religion. In like manner 
the worship of the same Juno was retained at Falerii under 
the soverfldnty of its ASquian citizens, ever since the time 
of the Siculians, as the Tyrrhenians were called by the 
Romans 

Capreae, according to Virgil, was inhabited by the 
Teleboans^, who are clast by the old genealogy among 
the Lycaonids and the Pelasgians ; and th^ Sarrastiahs 
of Nuceria were said by Conon to have been Pelasgians 
and other emigrants from the Peloponnesus^. His account 
of their settlement is of the same value with all the others 
which aim at accounting for the presence of that nation 
in parts so remote from Greece. 

Thus we 4nd a line of Tyrrhenian settlements along 

the notions entertuned ebout the settlements on this eosst. Amyelc, 
it was thought, must have been founded by the Laoedsmonians : 
hence their pretended colony near Anxur; and» when the Sabines 
and Pelasgians had been confounded, the aassition that the former 
were Lacedemonians.. 

* See above, note 60. 

« v. p. S4r. a. » V. p.EAl. b. 

M Pliny, 111. 9 . * XK^atno, i. SI. 

** JRn. VII. 795. ^ See p.31. 

Servius on i£n. vii. 738. 
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the whole coast of the sea, which lor this reason bore their 
name from Pisa down to the borders of the OenotQsns, 
whose Pelasgic origin needs no further prool I will now 
return to the Tiber, to the peculiar field of Roman his- 
tory ; and here too we may make out that the Pelasgians 
were the earliest inhabitants. 

The Roman writers related that the first people who 
inhabited the banks of the lower Tiber, were the Sicu« 
lians; who had settled at Tibur, Falerii, and a number 
of little towns in the neighbourhood of Rome. The same 
people are also called Argives by them, just as Argos 
was termed a Pelasgian city : and hence it is that Tibur 
and Falerii are said to have been Argive colonies. The 
original inhabitants of Latium, as such, went also by the 
name of Aborigines. These, according to Cato and C. 
Sempronius, were Achaaans, and settled in these parts 
many generations before the Trojan war: so that they 
were assumed to have emigrated in those early times 
from the Peloponnesus^. But Achcsans was another of 
the Pelasgic names for the inhabitants of the country 
afterward called Hellas. These Siculians, or Argives, or 
Tyrrhenians, — whichever name one chooses to give them, 
— were subdued by a forein people, who came down 
from the mountains of the Abruzzo. The name of these 
oonquerors, who afterward became one people with the 
conquered, and were called Latins, was forgotten : Varro 
by an extraordinary piece of carelessness called these the 
Aborigines; and Dionysius in following him lost himself 
in a labyrinth. He pieced together statements of the 
most discordant kind, the accounts given by Roman chro- 
nicles with those of HeUanicus and Myrsilus; and thus 
represented the Sicelians * as barbarians, and as the ene- 

Hence Sopbodeej in the pasBage quoted above (ia note SO), 
called the gulf the Tyrrhenian; and the eea retained that name. 

^ Dionyeius, 1 . 11. 

* The eelfsame people are called SiouHans or SMiam in the 
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mies of the Pelasgians and' Aborigines : whereas he ought 
to have perceived that these were only three niunes for 
the same people, and that too, the very thing he wiaht, 
a race akin to the Greeks. 

This subjugation of the Sicelians in Latium, and in 
the countries to the south of it, in consequence of which 
a portion of them left their homes, was regarded as the 
cause of their emigrating under die name of Tyrrhe- 
nians to the eastern parts of Greece, and of their cross- 
ing over into Sicily. This was represented as the flight 
of Sicelus from Rome to Morges, the king of Italia 
To determine the date of this event chronologically is 
quite out of the question: it matters not to us, that 
Philistus placed it eighty years before the Trojan war, 
and Thucydides, probably following Antiochus, two centu- 
ries later 1 shall return hereaftet to this event, which 
is the earliest of any authority in the history of Italy.* 
This however is the place to remark that Sikelus and 
Italus, as is proved by many instances of similar changes 
in words, are the same name When the Locrians first 
settled in Italy, they found Sicelians at the fciot of mount 
Zephyrium^*. The same people were still there, in the 
southermost part of Calabria, during the Peloponnesian 
war. Thucydides calls the Italietes of Antiochus Sice- 
lians, and their king Italus'^. Morges, whom Antiochus 

text, according as the authority referred to is a Latin writer or a 
Greek : for the Romans called the SciecXol Siculi. 

Dionysius, i. 73. 

^ That u to say, 300 yean before the first Greek eettleiiient in 
Sicily : vi. s. The statement of Philistus is found in Dionysius, i. SS. 

* See the section on the Aborigines and the Latina. 

^ The relation between Fitaiw and Sitalu$ would be like that 
between ZeXXXr and "EXX 7 r (Aristotle, Meteofel i. 14. p. 3S. Sylb.) : 
T and K are interdianged, aa in LeUinut and Lakmku. 

** Polybius, xiii. 5. 

ThucydidM^ vi. g. The reading ’ApnSftee, which is retahied 
by Doker, mnit ewe ita erigin to the notion that the Oonatrlana had 
come out of Arcadia. 
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lefttiB king of tihe Oenotrians, is styled King of Sicilia 
in 'a tradition which was evidently of very great anti- 
quity*^: and) to make it clear that this name embrfused 
tihe whole of the Italy inhabited by the Oenotrians in its 
widest range, Siris is represented as his daughter. In a 
tmdition preserved by Servius^^, Italus king of the Sicu- 
lians was said to have led his subjects from Sicily to 
Latium; another example of the inversions so common 
in legends, to which 1 may henceforward deem it super- 
fluous to direct the reader’s attention. It is enough that 
this story is a new proof that the Oenotrians and the 
Sicilian Tyrrhenians were the same nation, — that of the 
Italians, in the full extent given to the name by the na- 
tives of the peninsula. 

The Pelasgian tribes on the coast, as might have been 
expected, are often mentioned by the Greeks : but their 
poets and genealogers had seldom occasion to speak of 
the interior. Nevertheless, as the existence of a peo- 
ple akin to the Greeks has been ascertained from the 
names of places on the coast of the lower sea near the 
Laris, in like manner we are led by similar traces in the 
interior to conclude, that the territory between the two 
seas had also been inhabited by the same nation, until 
they were overpowered or driven out by the forein tribes 
of the Opicans and Sabellians. Such traces are fiimisht 
by the names of Acherontia, Telesia, Argyrippa, Sipon- 
tum, Maleventum, Grumentum*^: and the whole coun- 
try over which these places are scattered, from sea to 
sea, must have been called Italia by the natives. 

Etymolog. M. v. llpis: probably after TimeuB: AtkenaBUs, 
xii. p.62S. e. 

^ On ^D. I. 8. 538. 

^ In the Math of Italy and Sicily, the Greek names of the third 
dedension in or and ovs, of the masculine gender, were usually 
changed in Latin into neuters of the second dedension in entum, 
formed from the genitive. This form is said to have belonged to the 
■iEtoUan dialect ; only here the termination was rvror, and therefiMre 
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Hellanicus, we must suppose, knew of no other 
Pelasgians on the Adriatic, than those of Spina; or he 
would never have brought them into Tuscany by so cir- 
cuitous a Toad. But in accounts of the highest autho- 
rity we meet with Pelasgidns along the whole coast from 
the Atemus to the Po. Picenum, according to tradi- 
tion, had been in their hands, before it was occupied 
by the Sabellian colony'^. Pliny states, doubtless on 
the authority of Cato, that, before the time of the Um- 
brians, the Siculians had been masters of the coast on 
which the Senones settled in the fifth century of Rome, — 
where Ravenna, which is called a Thessalian city stood, 
— and that they had likewise possest the districts of 
Praetutium, Palma, and Adria^. It must have been 
this Hadria probably, and not the very recent colony 
founded by Dionysius, that was clast by Trogus among 
the towns of Greek origin in Italy®*. In its neighbour- 
hood stood Cupra, called by Strabo a Tyrrhenian city®*; 
which must also refer, not to the Etruscans, but to the 
ancient Tyrrhenians. On the coast of the Gallic part of 
Picenum was Pisaurum, the Greek coins of which shew 
that its inhabitants were not Umbrians or Sabellians. 
They may have been a Greek settlement from Ancona; 
or they may also have been Tyrrhenians and Siculians, 
who bad maintained their independence. 

masculiDO (Salmasius on SolinuB, p. 46. b.) ; and the change ia ana- 
logouB to that in the modern Greek nominative. Thui Acragat, 
Tartu, Pyxua, became Agrigentum, Tarentum, Buxentum ; and so 
on. That Maleventum or Mahtntum, in the country afterward 
called Samnium. would in pure Greek have been MaJoeU or Malun, 
was perceived by Salmasius : and 1 think I am not mistaken in sup- 
posing Grumentum, the name of a place on the highest part of the 
Lucanian hills, to be Kpv/ioctr. The same character is discernible in 
Laurentum. 

Ante, ut fuma docet, tellus possessa Pelasgis: Silius, viii. 
445. * See note 91. 

" HI. 19. “ Justin, XX. 1. 

“ V. p.241. b. 

D 
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Pliiiy further says, that together with the Siculians 
the Libumians had inhabited the coast of Picenum, and 
that a libumian city called Truentum had continued in 
existence amid all the changes of the population Not 
however that it can have retained its distinct charac- 
ter down to the time of Pliny : this can only have been 
visible to Cato, whose words Pliny transcribed, without 
thinking what he was saying. Hence it would seem 
as if both sides of the Adriatic had been inhabited by 
the Illyrians: and there would be nothing surprising in 
this, whether we suppose them to have come across the 
gulf from one coast to the opposite, or to have been 
settled in this manner from very early times. But that 
most accurate and trustworthy writer, Scylax, draws 
an express line of distinction between the Lihumians 
on the eastern coast and the Illyrians as a totally 
different race : and the name of Truentum has the 
Pelasgic form, which I have already spoken of®^ At 
the time when our historical accounts of these coasts 
begin, the Libumians were very widely spread. Corcyra, 
before the Greeks took possession of it, was peopled 
by them^; so was Issa, and the neighbouring islands 
Thus they form a link between the Pelasgians of Epirus 
and those on the Italian coast of the Adriatic; them- 
selves, — I will hazard the conjecture, — a Pelasgian race. 
In fact, long before the time when our history happens 
to commence, the face of Europe had been changed by 
migrations no way inferior in power, or as to the swarms 
that took part in them, to those which gave rise to the 

III. 19, 19. 

** Peripl. p. 7. Mcr& fie Ai^vpvovs tialv 'iXXvpiot fSvot, Kal 
mpoucowriv oZ 'IXXvptot rrapa BaXarray Xawias r^s Kara 

Kfpievpoi/. 

“ Note 148. w Strabo, vi. p.sag. d. 

•7 Scholiast on Apollonius, iv. 564. Of their extension north- 
ward I shall speak lower down ; see notes 503-505. 
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later reyolutions in the destinies of mankind. 8udi a 
movement of countless hosts, of which no recollection 
would have remained, but for an incidental mention of it 
by- Herodotus, without any indication of its date, was the 
expedition of the Illyrian Encheleans, who seem to have 
penetrated into the heart of Greece, and even to have 
sackt Delphi I conceive that this must refer to a 
migration of the whole Illyrian people from remote north- 
ern regions: and I incline to think that the earlier Pe- 
lasgian population in Dalmatia, which was overpowered 
by them, was not quite exterminated. We read of Pela- 
gonians on this coast * : an Epirot race of the same name 
occurs on the confines of Macedonia and Thessaly : and 
when we are told that the Hylli were Greeks who had been 
barbarized -f-, the reasonable presumption is, that they were 
a branch of the Pelasgians, and not of the remote Hellene, 
who did not become powerful and numerous till late. 

Herodotus, whose statement as to the Teucrian origin 
of the Paeonians on the Strymon is not more vague than 
others of his on similar points, must certainly have con- 
ceived that they had remained behind there during the 
march of the Teucrians and Mysians, prior to the Trojan 
war, when these nations overran the countries down to 
the Ionian sea^. They unquestionably were neither 
lliracians nor Illyrians; and so there is no family with 
which we have better grounds for connecting these Pae- 
onians on the Str 3 rmon, than with that of the Mace- 
donians and Bottiasans. On the other hand it is doubt- 
ful whether the later Greeks were justified in conrider- 
ing the Pannonians as Paeonians. With regard to this 

Herodotus, ix. 43. Compare Euripides, Baoeh. 1333, and 
Musgrave's note. 

• Strabo, vii. p.326. c. f Scymqus, vv. 407-410. 

** V. 13. VTi. 20. 75. From tbe catalogue in the Iliad, the 
supremacy of Troy must have extended over Thraee, and beyond the 
Strymon, as far as mount Olympus. 

D a 
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p<^t however 1 may remark, that the Pannonians must 
have lull a great facility for acquiring the Latin lan- 
guage; since under Augustus, but a short time after 
they became subject to Rome, it was generally difiused 
amongst them^^. In the same manner the Wallachian 
tongue arose in Pasonia and upper Macedonia, and in 
the territory of the Epirot tribes on the borders of 
Thessaly ; while the Illyrians retained the Schypian. 

I will here close my account of these researches ; for 
I feel that, the greater the extent they assign to the 
Pelasgians, the more scruples will they raise. I will 
reserve the statements I have collected concerning la- 
py^ of the same kind with those hitherto brought for- 
ward, until I come to speak of that country ; where the 
Peucetians, like the Oenotrians in the southwest, were 
derived by Pherecydes from Pelasgus ; the traditions too 
of Illyrian immigrations seem to refer to a Libumian 
population. I am now standing at the goal, from which 
a survey may be taken of the circle where I have 
ascertained the existence of Pelasgian tribes, not as va- 
grant gypsies, but firmly settled, as powerful, respect- 
able nations, in a period for the most part prior to our 
historical knowledge of Greece. It is not as a mere 
hypothesis, but with a full historical conviction, that I 
assert, there was a time when the Pelasgians, then per- 
haps more widely spread than any other people in Europe, 
extended from the Po and the Amo almost to the Bos- 
porus. The line of their possessions was broken however 
in Thrace; so that the chain between the Tyrrhenians 
of Asia and the Pelasgians of Argos was only kept up 
by the isles in the north of the ^gean. 

But in the days of the genealogers and of Hellanicus, 
all that was left of this immense race, were solitary, de- 
tacht, widely scattered remnants, such as those of the 

VeUeiua, ii. 110. In omnibus Pannoniis non disciplinae tan- 
tummodo aed linguae quoque notUia Romanae. 
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Celtic tribes in Spain; like mountain-peaks that toiH^er 
as islands, where floods have turned the plains into a 
sea. Like those Celts, they were conceived to be, not 
fra^ents of a great people, but settlements formed by 
colonizing or emigration, in the same manner as those 
of the Greeks which lay similarly dispergt This being 
once assumed as certain, — and, when the vast original 
magnitude and extent of the nation had been forgotten, 
this notion naturally suggested itself, — it seemed to be a 
supposition consistent with all the circumstances and re- 
lations of the case, that the Tyrrhenians at Cortona 
should have come from Spina at the mouth of the Po. 
llie account given by Hellanicus however has not the 
slightest historical value; no more so than the fables 
about the expeditions of Odin and the Asae from the 
Tanais into Scandinavia. 

Phereeydes had not the same grounds, which justified 
Hellanicus in the case of the insulated Pelasgians at Spina 
and Cortona, for assuming that the Oenotrians and Peuce- 
tians, to whom he should also have added the Sicelians 
in Sicily, were emigrants from Hellas. The fallacy which 
deluded him, was the same which is still so prevalent, 
that all the tribes of a common stock must have sprung 
by ever-widening ramifications from a single root. This 
fallacy escaped detection among the ancients, owing per- 
haps to their believing that there were a number of ori- 
ginally different races of men. They who deny such a 
plurality, and mount up to a single pair of ancestors, 
must devise a miracle to account for the diversities in 
the bodily structure of different races; while they cling 
to that of the confusion of tongues, as a solurion for the 
diversities in such languages as are radically and essen- 
tially distinct In the assumption of such miracles there 
is nothing contrary to reason. As the ruins of a former 
world manifestly shew that, before «tihe present order of 
things, another must have eusted, it is certainly con- 
ceivable that the present order should at one time have 
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undergone a material change, without being totally inter- 
rupted. The offender against reason is he who would 
distort the laws of experience, that, regardless of truth, 
he may maintain the conceivableness of what directly 
contradicts them. What reason requires us to acknow- 
ledge, is, that the origin of things lies in every case 
beyond the sphere of our conceptions, which comprehend 
oidy their development and progress : and accordingly the 
historical inquirer should confine himself to going back- 
ward from one step of time to another. In doing so 
he will frequently find tribes of the same stock, that is, 
having the' same peculiarities of character and language, 
on opposite coasts of the same sea; as for instance the 
Pelasgians in Greece, in Epirus, and in the south of Italy. 
Yet this no way justifies him in assuming that one of 
these regions was the original home, from which a part 
of the inhabitants emigrated to the other. In like man- 
tier we find the Iberians on the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Celts in Gaul and in Britain. This is ana- 
logous to the geography of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms; the great circles of which are separated by moun- 
tains, but enclose narrow seas^^^ 

The further we look back* into antiquity, the richer, the 
more distinct, and the more broadly markt, do we find 
the dialects of great languages. They subsist one beside 
the other, with the same character of originality, and just 
as if they were different tongues; ITie notion that there 
was a universal German or a universal Greek language in 

The author of a remark by which prejudices are irritated, 
must guard it against misconstructions. 1 am far from meaning to 
assert that those extensive seats of the Pelasgians were their original 
country from the beginning of the human race. However high we 
may mount toward that epoch, the annals of the Egyptians and Ba- 
hylonians would not fill up more than a small part of the inscmtable 
period during which nations most have been in no less active collision 
than in after times. 1 am only protesting against conclusions drawn 
' from an assumption which is utterly groundless. 
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the beginning, is purely ideaL It is only when the dialects, 
after having been gradually impoverisht and enfeebled, 
become extinct, and when reading grows to be general, 
that a common language arises. The sole way in which 
corrupt forms of languages ever spring up, is where the 
whole population of a country, or at least large masses 
of people, for instance of slaves imported in swarms, are 
compelled to adopt a forein one. In like manner do we 
find new forms arising in the animal world: and these 
may deviate further from the type whence they came, 
than other kinds which are originally different. 

In a rich family of languages one dialect will be more 
remote than another, until it rather deserves the name of 
a sister tongue: and this may be the c^se without its 
containiiig any essentially forein element But, as we find 
transitions in the works of nature, so do we find them 
in man with regard to languages. In many we per- 
ceive marks of an affinity to two others, which may be 
entirely different especially in their roots : and when this 
is the^ case, without our discovering any certain traces of 
violent alteration in tlie forms of the words, it is illogi- 
cal to assume that such a language must be a new one 
produced by the intermixture of the other two. Some- 
times too we may look in vain for a language, to which 
the forein element, whence it receives its peculiar characy 
ter, can belong. 

lliuB two languages may in some points be nearly 
akin, in others altogether alien. Such is the relation be- 
tween the Sclavonic and the Lithuanian; and perhaps 
also between tlie Gaelic and the Welsh. In this man- 
ner the Persian is cxinnected with the Sclavcmic in many 
of its forms and roots. In Latin there are two elements 
mixt up together ; one of th^m connected with the Greek, 
the other entirely forein to it. B«t even in the former 
the difference is no less evident than the affinity: and 
just so was it with the Pelasgians and Greeks as races. 
Hence the latter, notwithstanding their affinity, might look 
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on the former as foreiners, and call their language a bar- 
barous one^. 

The people whom the Greeks, and, it may be, they 
alone, called the Oenotrians, dwelt in Bruttium and 
Lucania. For, before the irruption of the Sabellians, the 
west coast also as far as Posidonia belonged to Oeno- 
tria®*: here Elea was founded by the Phocseans®*: off 
this coast too lay the Oenotrid islands We find 
mention of two distinct tribes here; the Italietes, in 
the southermost peninsula; the Chonians to the north, 
above the isthmus, stretching up as far as lapygia. The 
former are said to have been a pastoral race, until they 
were induced, long before the age of Minos, by Italus, 
a powerful, wise, and heroic prince, partly by persuasion 
and partly by constraint, to apply to agriculture, and to 
submit to laws. Being thus moulded into a new people, 
they named themselves and their territory after him. By 
his laws syssitia were establisht, or public meals for the 
men, to which each fumisht his prescribed share, lliis 
custom, with some other laws ascribed to Italus, was 
preserved down to a very late period, as long as any 
remains of the nation were to be found 

Aristotle says (Meteorolog. i. 14.), that the Hellene were 
called TpaiKoi, when they were inhabiting the highest mountain-land 
of Epirus ; and that name, we know, was used by Callimachus, and by 
Alexander the .^tolian. The school to which these pcets belonged, 
was fond of hunting for rare words to adorn their diction : in 
Latin however the name of Graeci was not imported out of books, 
but was in use from time immemorial together with Omit ; the latter 
being in early ages the prevalent form. It was the common practice 
in old Latin for nations to have several names ; a simple one, and 
derivatives from it ; like Graii and Graici. Aristotle's account was 
probably derived from the Epirot Xoyioi, and the name must have 
been a Pelasgio one. In this way it came to the Romans ; and we 
can easily understand how an .ffitoHan happened to use it. 

” Dionysius, i. 73. fScymnus Chius, v. 843, 944. 

“ 'EiCTi9(ravro ir£Kaf ytfs rijs Ohwrpiris ravrrfjf ifnt ifvv *Yikfi 
KoXccrot. Herodotus, 1 . 167. * Pliny, iii. 7. 

^ Aristotle, Polit. vit. 10; Dionysius, i. 35; both of them 
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The story iii which the Itahetes are represented as 
splitting into two hostile tribes, the SiceHans and the 
Morgetes, is nothing but a mythical way of recording, 
that* the former, who were a powerful people in their 
own island, were descended and had separated from the 
Oenotrians. In early times the name of the Sicelians, as 
1 have already remarkt*^, was equivalent to that of the 
Italians. It comprehended the Chonians also^, and thus 
corresponded entirely to that of the Oenotrians. Nay, 
it extended across the Ionian sea, amongst the Epirots; 
where Echetus, who ruled at Bucheta^, is called king of 
the Sicelians. In the passages of the Odyssee, where this 
name occurs, it seems to refer to the Epirots^. Thus 
we get a solution for the origin of those Tyrrhenians who 
migrated to Athens, in the mention of their having come 
out of Acamania. Not that they had sailed from the Ti- 
ber, and halted there : they were I^elasgians from Epirus. 
At the time represented in the catalogue of the Greek 
army before Troy, that people were still masters of this 
country, which, like Thesprotia, did not yet form part of 
Greece. 

That the Epirots and Oenotrians were branches of 
the same nation, is a fact of which further evidence is 
supplied by the geographical names, and that surer than 
such arguments are usually. In Aristotle’s account of 
the Oenotrians, the reading, before it was altered by Vic- 
torius, was not Chones^ but Cfuumes’^^i and whatever may 

following Aotiochug. Aristotle adds, that these laws were still in 
force (ical vvv ?ri), which sounds strange : it is scarcely possible that 
there sliould have been any Oenotrians governed by their own laws 
in the fifth century. 

1** See above, p. 47. note 143. 

^ According to an ancient fable, which calls Siria the daughter 
of Morges, and her husband Scindus : Ktynlol. M. v. Zipu, 

" Scholiast on the Odyssee, S. 85. 

" 1 have proved this in the Rhenish Museum, p.266. 

^ It is owing solely to the learning of Demetrius Chalooeondy- 
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have been the way in whidb the naxn^ of that extinct 
raoe was spelt by Aristotle, it was assuredly the same 
on both coasts of the Ionian sea. So the Molossian king 
Alexander found to his ruin, that there was a Pandosia 
and a river Acheron in Oenotria as well as in Thes- 
protia*. 

This Pandosia had been the seat of the Oenotrian 
kings The name of the town of Chone, in the terri- 
tory of Crotona^®, is a proof that the whole of Oenotria 
to the north of the isthmus was included in Chonia or 
Chone*^^. But there were also Chonians in the Siritis 
and at Polieum, w^hom the lonians, when driven from 
Colophon by the Lydians, found there ; and whom, being 
perhaps rendered ferocious by their misfortunes, they in- 
humanly slaughtered 7*. The taking of Colophon can 
only be dated somewhere about the 25th Olympiad, the 
year of Rome 75^^: and the Ionian city of Siris was 
founded soon after. The dominion over its rich plains was 
for many years the subject of a feud between Tarentum 


las, that we find this emendation anticipated in his manuscript. In 
Strabo also, xiv. p. 654*. d, we find ChaonWf instead of Chone or 
Chonia. 

• Livy, VIII. 24. Strabo, vi. p. 256. b. 

^ Strabo, vi. p.254. b. Casaubon on Strabo, p.255. 

Strabo, vi. p.264. b. compared with Atbenaeus, xil. p. 523. c. 
(where tK^Tfeivree should be inserted after KoXo<^<wt«i/), and with 
Aristotle, Polit. vii. 10. 

In the reign of Gyges : who, according to Herodotus, sup- 
posing the date of the fall of Sardes to be determinate, reigned from 
OJ. 15. 3 to 25. 1 : according to Eusebius, from 01. 20. 2 to 29. 1. 
The latter statement seems to rest on the authority of ApoUodorus : 
as I conclude, among other reasons, from finding that Eusebius 
speaks of Archilochus, the contemporary of Gyges, under the last- 
mentioned Olympiad, while Nepos, who followed ApoUodorus, makes 
him flourish in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. (See GeUius, xvii. 21 .) 
The praise bestowed by Archilochus on the Siritis (in Athenmus, 
XII. p. 523. d.) was occasioned by the success of the Ionian settle- 
ment, beyond the reach of the barbarian conquerors. 
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and Sybaris: for these states at the highth of their 
power still kept up the hereditary hatred which pre- 
vailed. between the Dorians and Achaeans. To exclude 
Tarentum firom the Siritis, the Sybarites procured the 
founding of Metapontum. About the date of this event 
we have no information. Hence it is only by conjecture, 
but without risk of going far wrong, that we can place 
the wars of the Metapontines against Tarentum and 
the Oenotrians of the interior’^®, at the close of which 
the former ceded a portion of their territory, about the 
middle of the second century. At that time indepen- 
dent Oenotrians were still to be found. Subsequently 
however far the larger part of the country, afterward 
called Lucania, must have been subject to Sybaris. 
The statement indeed that she had three hundred 
thousand citizens, is at least uncertain; although, sup- 
posing that number to comprise all who had the rights 
of isopolity, it is not to be rejected as impossible; like 
that \rhich assigns the same number to the army she 
sent against the Crotoniats. There is no ground how- 
ever for entertaining any doubt with regard to the four 
nations and five and twenty cities said to have been 
subject to her ; and her founding Posidonia and Laus 
on the Lower Sea shews that her dominions reacht 
from coast to coast; these colonies being evidently de- 
signed to protect her frontiers. In like manner Droton 
founded Terina on the same sea, Locri founded Hip- 
ponium and Medina. This is the period to which we 
must refer the general bondage of the Pelasgians^^ — 
that is, of the Oenotrians in the immediate territory of 
the cities, — under the various Italico-Greek states, not 
under Sybaris alone: although in several districts it cer- 
tainly lasted much longer. Many thousands however &red 

UoXf/iovvraff irpi>s rove Topamrtnivff iuiik rovs vnfpmiiuyovs 
Olvurpovg. Strabo, vi. p. 865. a. 

77 Strabo, vi. p.863. b. 7 » Above, p. 86, and n. 58. 
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better : for vast numbers were admitted to the rights of 
citizenship This is the only way of explaining how 
Sybaris and Croton could hare inhabitants enough to fill a 
range of walls, a very small portion of which would have 
sufficed for the descendants of die first setlers: and of 
this plebeian population the main part must have been . 
natives of the country, chiefly Pelasgians. 

Whether the whole of the Sybarite territory fell under 
the power of Croton, is not known; nor how long the 
latter maintained the predominance she had acquired. 
Her most flourishing condition does not seem to have 
lasted long; and when she too had fallen from her emi- 
nence, a part of her subjects may have recovered their 
freedom. When Antiochus however stated that Italy was 
bounded by the Laus and Metapontum, in 329, the Oeno- 
trians to the west of that line had already been subdued 
by the Lucanians : but they were not expelled ; and sq^ 
this coast, though no longer accounted a part of Italy, was 
still called Oenotria®^ The age of national migrations 
was past; the conquerors found it more profitable to 
have tributary subjects, than to buy herds of slaves : and 
that the main part of the inhabitants in Lucania did not 
belong to the ruling Sabellian race, is proved by the 
small number of the Lucanians in the census taken in 
the Cisalpine war®^. We may conjecture that Anti- 
ochuB, like Aristotle spoke of the Chonians as an ex- 
tinct race. Not however that they had been extirpated 
by the inhumanity of the ruling Greek cities on the 
west coast of the Tarentine gulf. The cause of their dis- 
appearance was, that they sank into a state of villanage, 

Diodorus, xii. 9. 

^ As Strabo erroneously words it : t&v Somroy av^Bivrmv m 
voKvf fcal rovr Olptttrpovs cf(^aXoyr»y. vi. p. S5S. b. 

Above, p 18. n. 33. 

^ 30000 foot and 3000 horse : Polybius, ii. 24. 

" Polit. Vll. 10. faav xol ol Xwycr Olvnrpdi to yivog. 
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without even forming independent townships, and adopted 
the language and habits of the Greeks^®*: as was the 
case, under far less oppressive circumstances, with 4iAir 
kinsmen, the Sicelians in Sicily®*, and with the Epirots; 
whom Polybius accounts among the Greeks, although he 
makes a distinction between the Greeks and the wild 
tribes of the ^Etolian mountains. 

The facility with which these Pelasgian tribes were 
moulded into Greeks, was a characteristie of their race, 
and a main cause of their dissolution and extinction. It 
is natural to look upon this as resulting from the original 
affinity between the two races, which nevertheless were 
essentially different; and so I believe it did. We may 
observe however, that the Greek language and national 
character often exercised a magical power over forejn 
races that came in contact with them, even where there 
can have been no such affinity. The inhabitants of Asia 
Minor began to be hellenized from the time of the Ma- 
cedonian conquest, though very few genuine Greeks set- 
tled amongst thenn Antioch, though the common peqple 
spoke a barbarous language, became altogether a Greek 
city; and the entire transformation of the Syrians was 
averted only by their Oriental inflexibility. Nay, the 
Albanians, who have settled as colonies in modem Greece, 
have adopted the Romaic language by the side of their 
own, and in several places have forgotten the latter. In 
this way alone were the immortal Suliotes Greeks; and 
even the noble Hydriotes, whose destruction we shall 
perhaps have to deplore before the publication of this 
volume, are Albanian ^igRers. 

The growth of this numerous Greek population in 
Oenotria affords a justification for the name of Magna 
Grascia. 'Fhat the change was complete, b proved by 
the fact that the Bruttians spoke Greek, though the 

iM Paniloiia, tlie ancient residence of the Oenotrian kings, is 
called a Greek city in the time of Philip : Scylax, p. 4. 

Diodorus, v. 6. 
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Oscan language bad also been introduced*. The Romans 
lookt upon them so much in the light of foreiners, that 
thm fig^iting men, like those of the Greek cities, are 
omitted in the enumeration of the Italian forces for the 
Cisalpine war. Calabria, like Sicily, continued to be a 
Greek country, though the Romans planted colonies on 
the coasts. The Greek language did not begin to give 
way there till the fourteenth century : it is known to have 
prevailed not three hundred years since at Rossano, and 
no doubt much more extensively; for our knowledge of 
the fact as to that little town is merely accidental Nay, 
at this day there is a population that speaks Greek re- 
maining in the neighbourhood of Locri 

At the time of the Peloponnesian war there were 
Sicelians still existing in the southermost ports of Italy : 
and they must have formed distinct communities, even 
though they may have been dependent on more powerful 
states ; since they still preserved their syssitia^ and other 
hereditary institutions*^**. I refer this statement to the 
time of Antiochus ; ninety years later, when Aristotle 
wrote, it seems quite out of the question. It is true, 
some twenty years before, the southern half of Lucania, 
which in those days extended to Rhegium^ had sepa- 
rated itself, and formed an independent people : and the 

* See note 310. 

186 Of this fact, which is stated doubtfully in several hooks of 
travels, I have been assured by the Neapolitan minister, Count Zurlo ; 
whose learning precludes the possibility of his having confounded the 
natives with the Albanian colonies. 1 am glad to seize this opportu- 
nity of adorning my account of the nations belonging to the golden 
age of Italy, with the name of a man, whom the shades of the an- 
cient Samnites would rejoice in as their worthy descendant, the last 
survivV of that intellectual prime of Naples, which, after Uooming 
for a century, was eztinguisht in blood in 1799. May he accept this 
acknowledgment of my veneration ! 

^ Thucydides, vi. 2. Aristotle, Polit. vxi. 10. 

This extent is ascribed to it by Bcylax. 
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name of revolted slaves ^^9 which the insurgents accepted 
as a term* of defiance, authorizes us in rejecting the silly 
tale that they were Lucanian youths, who had been ex- 
asperated by hard treatment, and in looking for their 
origin to the ancient serfs ; in supposing that the rem- 
nants of the Oenotrian population, being strengthened 
by an accession of Oscan freebooters, after the power of 
the Greek cities had been broken by the Lucanians, had 
recovered their freedom. But this was a new epoch : the 
Bruttians arose as a new people, and were little likely 
to retain any primitive institutions. 

When the Roman arms reacht these parts, there was 
no people in Magna Graeda except the Lucanians, Brutp 
tians, and Greeks. "Ihe Oenotrians were known solely to 
the learned, and in the writings of the Italian Greeks. 


Bruttians: Strabo, vi. p.25.5. b. Diodorus, xvi. 15. 
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The country between Oenotria and Tyrrhenia was 
called Opica or Ausonia by the Greeks. Aristotle says : 
bordering on the Oenotrians, toward Tyrrhenia, dwelt 
the Opicans, formerly and to this day known by the ad- 
ditional name of Ausonians He does not confine their 
country to Campania; for be terms Latium a district of 
Opica 92. Cuma in Opica was distinguisht by that adjunct 
from the one in iEolis. Nola was called an Ausonian city 
by Hecataeus 9^ : by others it would be called an Opican 
one. The south-east boundary may be regarded as in- 
determinate, and may have been enlarged with the con- 
quests of the Samnites in Oenotria. There is also an 
indeterminatenesB in the Roman account, that Ausonia 
was once the name of the country between the Apennines 
and the lower Bea9^. Strabo’s statement that Temesa, 
which lay so far to the south, and from which the Greeks 
of the Homeric age drew their copper 9 *, was founded by 
the Ausonians 9^, seems to rest solely on a misunderstand- 
ing of the word used by an Alexandrian poet97. 

The notion that Aristotle speaks of the territory 
occupied by the Ausonians in the earliest times as ex- 
tending down to the Silarus, is an erro^ir founded on 
an inaccuracy of expression. If we carry a line along 

Polit. VII. 10. 

^ (tSv *A^(u£if Tivoff /lera rrjv *lXiov aktoaiv) fls top 

rotrov TOVTOV rfjs os raXelrcu Aanov, iiri ry TvpprfviK^ TrcXayci 

Keifuvos* Dionysius, i. 7S. 

” Stephanus Byz. v. NuXa. Feat. Epit. v. Ausoniam. 

•* Odyssee, o. 184. Strabo, vi. p.255. c. 

See above, p.83. n. 49. 
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moimt Qarganus and the ridge of hills which forms the 
northern border to the valley of Beneventum, and pro- 
long, it to the VultumuB, between Telesia and Allifsa, 
the whole coast and country to the south of this line 
belonged to the Tyrrhenians and Italians, long after the 
establishment of the Greek settlements in Italy. Hence 
the territory of the Opicans contained only the northern 
districts of Samnium'^: and a tradition was preserved, 
that the land about Gales and Beneventum was the first 
country called Ausonia®^. 

Aristotle tells us that Opican was the general name 
of the nation, Ausonian the particular name for a branch 
of it^. In this passage again he unquestionably had 
Antiochus before him: which explains in what sense we 
are to understand the statement quoted by Strabo from 
the latter, that the Ausonians and Opicans were the 
same people K It is a frequent source of the most per- 
plexing confusion with regard to the ages of legendary 
history, that many nations in early times consisted of 
several tribes, which are sometimes spoken of under their 
own name, sometimes under the common one. Thus, 
when, one stor^' talkt of Pelasgians, another of Sicelians 
or Tyrrhenians, as the inhabitants of a country, it was 
generally supposed even among the ancients that these 
were two distinct races, which had dwelt there either 
together or successively. In like manner Polybius speaks 
of the Opicans and Ausonians as two different nations, 
inhabiting the coast round the bay of Naples for no 
one is endowed with every gift; and that historian, who 

Strabo, v. p. 250. b, 

** Feat. £pit. v. Aufoniam. Maluentum however, hariag origi. 
nelly been an Italian town, muat be regarded ai a eonqoeet. 

•• 'OwiKOi, hrmnifueof Avvovts likfi&ims. Polii. vn. 10. 

‘ ▼. p. 343. c. 'Atfrio^os lifp x*P***' ravrtfm *Oirutoit ohr^trai, 
rovrow di col Avawat aaXcrwdu. 

’ Strabo, proceeding in the paaeage jnat died : OoXv^ief AT 
ifmivti dvo •An; iw/mCwv roDro. ’Owucovr yAp aol A&ammg aUa» 

xApap rovr^r w«pi rAp Kpar^pa. 

£ 
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|tf'8o excellent with regard to the^ period immediately be- 
fore his view, is of no authority on points of primitive 
history, which he took no interest in investigating. In 
like manner Strabo distinguishes the Ausonians from the 
Oscans, making the former the earlier inhabitants of 
Campania, the latter a tribe that occupied the country 
after them®®®. A writer, whom he quotes without men- 
tioning his name, carries the erroneous subdivision still 
farther, speaking of Opicans, Ausonians, and Oscans, as 
having inhabited Campania in succession: then he brings 
in the Cumans, after them the Tyrrhenians, and finally 
makes these subdued by the Samnites^ The Oscans 
Strabo considers as extinct, and calls the Sidicines a 
branch of them®; thus seeming to apply that name, so 
far as he has any clear view on the matter, to those 
Ausonian tribes who continued unmixt with the Sam- 
nites. He may have been led to do this from finding the 
Samnites and other Sabellians called Opicans by Greek ^ 
authors^. This able writer may have thought it conve- 
nient to get rid of an ambiguity by borrowing the Latin 
form, giving it a definite meaning, and allowing the Greek 
form to retain that which had crept into it. For surely 
he can scarcely have been ignorant that Opicus^ Opscus^ 
and Oscusy are the same name, as is expressly remarly;^ 
by Roman grammarians '7. The first form was the only 

V. p. 232. d. p. 233. a. 

^ Strabo, v. p.242. c. '^AXXot fic Xeyovtruf, oIkovvtov 'OTriKcDi/ 
irp^pov, leai Ava-ovav oi d* eKtipovs (read iritv €K€ivois), KaTcurj(nv 
ttrrtpov tl f6vos, tovtovs d* ibro Kv/uumUf fKfiyovs d* 

Tvpprfvov cicTTfcreti/ — (rovrovr de Karrvrfs) Trapaxopfjo’cu hawirais. 

® V. p. 237. c. ''Oo-ieoi, ILapiravtitv fSvos cicXeXocn’or* and p. 233. a. 
7W ciieXrXoin’onuv. 

® After the authority .of the younger Dion 3 ruu 8 was subverted, 
there seemed to be a danger of the whole island’s falling into the 
hands of the Phenicians, or of the Opicans : Epist. Plat. viii. 
p. 353. d. These Opicans must be the Sabellian mercenaries, who 
somewhat later were called Mamertines and Campanians. The armies 
of the Greek states in Sicily oonsisted chiefly of these troops. 

7 Festus, V. Osoum. In omnibus fere antiquis oommentariis 
scribitur Opious pro Osoo. 
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one adc^ted by the Greeks; and the last became 
prevalent one in Latin. It is true, he ought then to 
have called Ihe people who dwelt in Samnium before 
the Sabellisjns, Oscans, not Opicans ^ : this however is a 
piece of forgetfulness that the most accurate wnriter may 
foU into. V 

The name of the Opicans was associated by the Greeks, 
from its being borne by their ferocious mercenaries, with 
the notion of savage barbarians. Even the Romans, as 
the kinsmen of the Mamertines, were designated by them 
with this name of dishonour, as late as in the time of 
Cato:* altliough, when seeking for fevour or protection, 
they were zealous in maintaining that the Samnites were 
sprung from the Lacedemonians, the Romans from the 
Arcadians. 

But if the Opicans, who were driven out by the 
Samnites, were the same people as the Oscans, it is 
singular that the language of the conquerors and of the 
tribes that issued from them, should be called Oscan.^ 
Supposing however that the Oscans, who femained in 
their own country, were far more numerous tlian their 
conquerors, theirs might become the prevailing language, 
in a mixt, if not in a pure state; even if they were a 
race that differed entirely in stock and speech from the 
Sabellians. Thus the Italian was very soon adopted 
by the descendants of the lombards. History for cen- 
turies speaks only of the Lombards in the north of Italy, 
though they were merely a small part of the population : 
but we never hear of a Lombard language. . That a mix^ 
ture had taken place, is expressly asserted by Varro, at 

*• V. p.950. b. ip rg r»p *OmK»p — imtipovt 

* Pliny, xxii. 1. 

* Ldvy, X. 90. To spy out tke movemenU of the Sunnite army, 
they send men who are pnari Opcae linguae. To cite proofs that t^ 
langnage of the Campanians was Oaoan, would be euperfluone. The 
Oecan apoken by the Bnittlans (Feet. Epit. v. biUngoes Bmtatea) 
era only have eeme to then from the Sabellians. 
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1^ very time when he is speaking of the Sabine and 
Oscan languages as completely distinct He is not a 
witness however from whose words we can be justified 
in concluding that there was no affinity between the two^^ 
The Oscan was spread over the whole south of Italy, 
even down into Bruttium and Messapia; where Ennius, 
who spoke both Oscan and Greek as his mother tongues, 
was bom. Its dialects must have differed greatly : ' for, 
beside the old Ausonians, it was spoken by nations in 
whom not only the Sabellians but the Oenotrians also 
were grafted on the Oscan stock. Such dialectic varie- 
ties must be exhibited by the inscriptions in this lan- 
guage which have been preserved in various parts. 

The Oscan language however is by no means an inex- 
plicable mystery like the Etruscan. Had a single book 
in it been preserved, we should be jperfectly able to 
decipher it out of itself. Of the inscriptions, some 
may be made out word for word, others in part at least, 
with complete certainty, and without any violence. In 
them we discover that other element which is mixt up 
with the Greek part of the Latin language : and the forms 
are such as appear in Latin, with the loss of some of their 
syllables and terminations, as is wont to happen in lan- 
guages when they intermix and grow old. Grammatical 
forms and inflexions are also common, which in Latin 
appear but rarely and as exceptions. Since we are able 
to make out this language, it is no way surprising that 
plays in it were perfectly intelligible to the Romans: 
nothing was wanting but a little practice.'^ 


Sabina usque radioes in Oscam linguam ejpt : De L. L. vi. S. 

p. 86. 

“ Hirpui meant a wolf in the Samnite (Festus, v. Irpini); and 
BO it did in the .^quian : Pliny, vii. 8 ; Solinus, p. n. b. Compare 
note 831. 

In inveatigationB so multifarious and extensive as this history 
requires, it is cheering to find competent persons ready to relieve iii, 
by carrying on some of thoee which do not immediately eoaeeni the 
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1 now return to the Ausonians, whom on the testimony 
of Antiochus we must consider as a branch of the Oscan 
nation. Their name has a sound qiiite ibrein to Italy, 
which it acquired in the mouth of the Oreeks.^llie native 
form must have been Aunmi; for this is clearly the 
theme from which Aunmci is derived : and we do not 
need the opinion of Dion Cassius and Servius, to establish 
that the Ausonians and Auruncians were one people 
They dwelt in the same country in which Livy tells us 
that the last Ausonians were destroyed. Their town of 
Cales was taken in 419; and three others belonging to 
them on the lower Liris were razed in 440 in an un- 
provoked war of extermination The cause of his calling 
them Ausonians in these passages, and not Auruncians, 
must have been, that in this part of his history it is almost 
certain he had the books of Dionysius before him; and 
he copied from them without consideration. Hence too 
about the same period we find him talking of the Mes- 
sapiansf, when, according to Latin usage, he should 
have called them the Sallentines. 

Among the cities of the Auruncians, we know of 
Suessa, which lay in the heart of the territory of those 
Ausonians. As to the mention which we find of them 
long before, soon after the expulsion of the Tarquins, it 
is clear that in the old annals the Volscians were also 
called Auruncians, and that it was only the later histo- 
rians who took them for two different nations 

main object of the work. 1 am very glad to forgo the intention 1 
before announced, of giving a view of the Oacan language from ill 
remaina, since that task has been undertaken by Professor Klenae. 

Auruneus is Aurunicuif : see note 244. 

Dion Cassius fr. iv. p. 4. ed. Reim. Servius on Md. vii. 727. 
Festus, V. Ausoniam, calls the mythical hero, Auson, the founder of 
Suessa Aurunea : that is to say, the Auruncians were Ausonians. 

* viii. 16. IX. 25. t vi|i. 24. 

** The war in which Pometia and Cora suffered such terrible 
punishment for their revolt, is told by Livy twice over; under the 
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This agrees with what we find in Scylaa, who em- 
braces the inhabitants of the whole coast for a day’s jour- 
ney*^® to the south of Circeii, that is, as far as the Vul- 
tumus, where in history we meet with Volscians, Auso- 
nians, and Aunmcians, under the name of the first For 
the name Ohi in the Periplus^^ is no errour: it is VoUi^ 
without the digamma: from this came Volsid^ which was 
then contracted into VohcL The Vohcerdes or Volcentes^ 
a people whom we only find mentioned in one place, along 
with the Lucanians were probably a branch of the same 
nation; that is, ancient Opicans driven southward by the 
Sabellian immigration, but who had maintained their in- 
dependence among the Lucanians. Their name is a re- 
markable instance of the almost endless variations to which 
those of the Italians were subject Thus came the form 

year 251 of the Auruucians^ and of the VolscianB under the year 259. 
*Apyvpov<TK<ov, in Strabo, v. p 231, in the list of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Latium, is an errour of the copiers for hvpovyKav. 

210 ^hich he states at 500 stadia in p. 30 : unless ought to be 
changed into yfr. 

’OXo-oi. 3. Livy, xxvii. 15. 

It is a peculiarity of the Latin language, that from the sim- 
ple original name of a nation, which often seems to have been one 
with the name of its derivatives were formed, and from 

these again new ones by composition or contraction; all which 
were used without any additional meaning in the same sense as the 
simple one. The latter seldom continued current ; and in the case 
of no one people do we meet with all the derivative forms : but by 
collecting the different ones that occur, we may obtain a complete 
view of their analogy. The simple forms were AequuSy VolsuSy Ita- 
lu8y Umber. The first class of derivatives end in tcus {sums is short- 
ened into scus), ulus, anus or inus and unus : Hemicus, O/ncus, 
Italicus, *0/i/3pifeor, Oraecus, instead of Graicus, — Vblscus, Tustms, 
Etruscus, — Siculus, Apulus, aIk\ov, Rutulus, Romulus, as a na- 
tional name, Poenulus — Romanus, Campanus, Lucanus, AlKosqs, 
Sabinus, Ictinus, Aurunus. The compound inflexions end in tctf- 
his; Aequieulus, Fohculus, Poedieulus, Saticulus, Oraeculus : — Sabel^ 
lus comes from Sahulus, hke ocellus (rom oculus ; — in ieinusj Sidi^ 
cinusi^inunums; Auruncus. Tuseanicus is at least used as an 
adjective. The terminations aa««, inus, onus, were cootraeted into 
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Folusciy which the Greeks took to designate the Volacjans : 
and 1 have no doubt that then^ Elis^ci or Hdityci^ men- 
tioned by Herodotus as one of the tribes among which 
the Garthaginians levied troops to attack Sicily in the 
time of Gelon were the Volscians. Hecatasus indeed 
had called the Helisyci a Ligurian tribe : this however 
can only be taken in a very vague sense ; as some of 
the Greeks, Dionysius tells us, reckoned the Romans, 
and Philistus the Sicelians, among the Ligurians: for 
Herodotus speaks of the Helisyci, as well as of the Ibe- 
rians and Celt% alongside of the Ligurians. 

llie language of the Volscians is spoken of as distinct 
from the Oscan-^; that is, from the dialect so called in 
the districts under the Sabellians : and the language on 
the plate in which the name of Velitrae seems to occur, 
is different from that on other monuments. But the origin 
of that plate is far too uncertain, for us to pronounce 
positively that the inscription is Volscian. 

an€^ ins, ens, or as, is, es, and then followed the inflexions of the 
third declension : from Romanus came Romas, from Lucanus Lucas, 
(the genitive plurals Romanom and Lucanom are found on coins ; 
and the elephant was called bos Lucas')-, from Campanus Campos 
(Plautus, Trinum. ii. 4. 143), from Bruttanus Bruttas, from Pice- 
nus Picens. Samnis in the same way comes from Samninus, — which 
is derived from Samnium, — like Antias, and like Tihura from Tihur- 
nus. Ulus in these adjectives is never a diminutive syUable, no 
more so in Graeculus than in HispaUus, from Ilispanulus: that 
secondary meaning was not aflixt to it till late. Now as no change 
was made in the name by these terminations, the Siculi in Latium 
might also be called Sicani : a form which Viigil must unquestion- 
ably have met with, and which he made use of with the view of 
restricting the other name to the islanders. To the cIbm of termi- 
nations in as belongs 'IroX(i7rcr (Dionysius, i. IS) ; and even ''EXXqv 
from ZcXXur. The form of proper names in tfs with the genitive 
in rims is ascribed by Herodian to the ancient language of the Sica- 
lians : Bekker, Anecdot. p. 1390: this would give 'IroXtqvror, like 
Antiatis, Brutatis, Samnitia. 

^ VII. 163. ^ Stepfaanus Bys. v. *EXurv«oi. 

” By the comic poet Titinins, quoted by Feetue, v. Oscum: 
Osce et Volsoe fabulantur; nam Liatine nesciunt. 
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Bordering on the Auruncians of Gales, and belonging 
to the same race, we find the Sidicines of Teanum, whom 
Strabo expressly calls Oscans^^S and somewhat further 
the Sadculians on the Vultumus Both names are de- 
rivadyes, from the simpler ones Sidici and SaticU which, 
^hen we thus trace them back, we perceive to be cog- 
nate words. 

In Roman history the Volscians are almost inseparar- 
ble from the ^quians^^ who are described as a very 
ancient people, of great power, and formidable ene- 
mies to Rome*®. They were a race of mountaineers, 

hardened by the chase, making frequent predatory inroads 
on their neighbours*^. When their power was at its 
highest, their territory extended as far as mount Algidus, 
between Tusculum, Velitr®, and the towns of the Hemi- 
cans, and down to the Fucine lake. The fortress on 
that lake taken by the Romans in the year 347, which 
is called a Volscian one*“, must undoubtedly have be- 
longed to the ^quians. The Faliscans too by mount 
Soracte, in whose name that of the Volscians is clearly 
discernible, were iFlquians *9. The Ausonians however 
did not make up the whole population of Falerii and its 
subject towns. It was by the descendants of the Pelas- 
gians that the worship of the Argive Juno with her 
peculiar rites was kept up there although it may 

*® V. p. 237. c. 

^ Virgil, iEneid vii. 729. Saticulus asper. In history we hear 
only of their town Saticulum. 

* The derivative forms Aequanus and Aequulua are preserved 
in the Greek Alitavos and AxkXos : of Aequiculus we find instances in 
Latin. Aequicuht as a masculine nominative, is an erroneous form, 
and ought to be expunged from the dictionaries : in Virgil, vii. 747, 
Aequicula agrees with gens. No less erroneous is the form AequicoH. 

* Livy, 1. 37. Cicero de Rep. ii. 20 : Magnam gentem et fe- 
rocem et rebus populi Romani imminentem. 

^ Virgil, J£.n. vii. 747-749. “ Livy, iv. 67. 

Aequosque Falisoos, Virgil, vxi. 696, and Servius. 

Dionysius, i. 21. 
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perhaps have been adopted by the conquerors. A word 
belonging to the Faliscan dialect has be^ preserved; 
and t^ word was also found in the Samnite 

In such words as the Oscan has in common with the 
Latin,' we often find p substituted for gu; as pid foT^quH 
and the like. Hence it may be regarded as certain that 
the name Aequi contains the radical syllable of the names 
Opici and ApidU according to the Latin way of expressing 
it. For the Apulians, properly so called, were Opicans, 
whose name, after they conquered the Daunians, was 
^ven to the country they occupied. 

After the manner of all national migrations, the 
Opicans, in the country between the Tiber and the 
Adriatic, being themselves prest forward by the Sabel- 
lians, threw themselves upon the Italians, on whom 
throughout this whole extent they bordered, and ovei^ 
powered them. Many of these submitted: others left 
their homes: and thus in tlie oldest traditions of the 
Italian Greeks it was related that the Sicelians w^ho 
crost over into Sicily, had been driven from their abodes 
by the Opicans^-. Here again the Sicelians are the 
same people with the Italians: and it was only because 
a recollection of the Sicelians as dwelling on the 'Fiber 
had been preserved, that this migration was ascribed to 
them. -'This remotest branch of tlie nation is the very last 
which is likely to have taken part, at least in any con- 
siderable numbers, in such an expedition. It is more pro- 
bable that the emigrants came out of Campania, which in 
earlier times was imquestionably peopled by the Pelasgians, 
and afterward so entirely by the Oscans, as to shew that 
the previous population must have quitted their homes. 

It was an opinion universally received in the age of 
Augustus, that Campania, until it was conquered by the 
Samnites, had been subject to the Etruscans; and that 
Capua, under the name of Vultumum, was the earliest 


Uirpnt; see note Sll. 


* Dionyeiue, i. 99. 
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mMff and Nola oiie founded somewhat later, in this south- 
ern Etruria Now 1 think I have shewn that the Tyr- 
rhenians from Surrentum to the Silarus were certainly not 
Etruscans: and here again it may have happened that 
whatever statements were found by Roman writers in 
Neapolitan or Cuman chronicles about Tyrrhenians who 
had of yore been in possession of Campania, *were re- 
ferred by them to the Etruscans, lliat Capua, as well 
as Rome, past with the earlier Greeks for a Pelasgo-Tyr- 
rhenian city, may be inferred from Cephalon, who men- 
tioned it together with Rome among the cities built by 
the Trojans. The same notion lies at the bottom of 
the accounts, of which traces are preserved by the 
grammarians, when they tell us in one place, that Capua 
was founded by Campus; in another, that a prince of this 
name had ruled in Epirus, — over the Chaonians, — and 
that Epirus had also borne the name of Campania 
Moreover, an emendation, as to which no doubt can be 
entertained, supplies us with an express testimony for 
Nola’s being of Tyrrhenian origin®^. The statement too 
of the anonymous chronologers quoted by Velleius, that 
Capua and Nola were built by the Tuscans about eight 
and forty years before Rome, can only be defended by 
interpreting it of the Tyrrhenians. And notwithstand- 
ing his express reference to Cato, it ii very doubtful 

Livy, IV. 37. Velleius, i. 7. Strabo, v. p. S4S. d. 

Etymolog. Magn. v. Kd^Tror. Servius, on lEn. iii. 334. The 
Campylids, the house of king Campus, must assuredly have been the 
ApXiKhv yhos among the Chaonians, mentioned in Thucydides, ii. 80. 
In the line of Virgil the old commentators were no doubt right in in- 
terpreting Chaonii (JamfA, not the Chaonian JiekU, but the Chaonian 
Campi. It was no over-refinement that determined them. A Roman 
who had voyaged from Brundusium to Greece, must have seen Cha- 
onia with its Acroceraunia, and could no more write about Chaonian 
plains, than an Englishman about Alps between Calais and Paris. 

^ The text of Solinus, p. 10. d, has Nola a T}yri%8» 1 read, with 
' Lipsius, though in a different sense, a Tyrrhmis : a Thuriis, which 
Srimasius proposes, is certainly wrong. 
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whether Cato did not make a distinction between the 
Tuscans and the Etruscans. Polybius howeper speaks 
in BO many words of the Etruscans as the possessors 
of the Phlegrsean plains and slight as his authority 
is in such matters, I would not reject an opinion which 
he expresses so positively, until every attempt to main- 
tain it has been found futile. Cato’s statemeiit, — which 
gives such offense to that ingenious but hasty writer, 
Velleius, — that Capua had existed only 260 years before 
its taking in the second Punic war, and accordingly was 
founded about the year 283, seems to admit of being 
well reconciled with what we can collect of Etruscan 
history. The greatness of the Etruscans belongs to the 
third century of Rome. It displays itself in the wars of 
PoTsenna against Rome and Aricia ; in the Veientine war, 
after the disaster on the Cremera, in 276 : and it was 
about the same time, OL 76. 3, 278, that Cuma was saved 
by Hiero from the Etruscan fleet But the subjection of 
Rome to Porsenna seems to have been of brief duration: 
and soon after the middle of the third century Roman 
history becomes so determinate, that the people on the 
left bank of the Tiber cannot possibly have been in such 
a state of dependence as must be presupposed before 
Etruria could send out colonies beyond the Vultumus. 
Nor are there less difficulties against their having crost 
the sea; since the three harbours on the Phlegrsean 
plains, Cuma, Dicaearchia, and Parthenope, had conti- 
nued invariably in the hands of the Chalcidian Greeks. 
Yet without possessing one at least of these, the Etrus- 
cans, even if they had landed at Litemum, could never 
have thought of forming a permanent settlement. 

Dionysius has preserved a record of a siege riiat Cuma 
had to sustain from an enormous host of Tyrrhenians from 
the Ionian sea, along with Umbrians, Daunians, and many 
other barbarians. This war is not to be rejected, any 


» II. 17. 
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moire than the expedition of Xerxes, on account of the 
iribulous exaggeration in the numbers. The prodigy of 
tile rivers flowing backward is merely a proof that the 
fearful peril, through which the Cumans were carried by 
the aid of the gods, was transmitted in song through the 
mouths of their children and grandchildren. Even the 
riironological statement, which dates this war in the 64th 
Olympiad, that is, about 228, may be deemed correct in 
the main, though it may go a few years too far back. 
Indeed it was impossible to adjust the native chronologi- 
cal registers with perfect accuracy to the years of the 
Athenian archons.. One might conceive that the settle- 
ment of the Etruscans at Capua was contemporaneous 
with this expedition : an earlier date is incompatible 
with that story, which represents the Cumans as in pos- 
session of the Campanian plains i believe too that 
there was a connexion between these events; but that 
here again the Tyrrhenians were not Etruscans. The 
nations who are said to have marchjt, against Cuma, must 
unquestionably, it seems to me, have been the Italians 
and Opicans, thrust forward by the advance of the Sa- 
bellians, and moving onward in one mass, in which the 
drivers were mixt up with the fugitives, as in the great 
migration of the Germans and Huns. This appears to 
be the epoch when the Opicans settled in the Phlegraean 
plains: and a number of years may have ekpst after 
this, before they became masters of Capua ; so that this 
city might date her origin according to the era men- 
tioned by Cato. The statement that in these parts, as in 
Etruria, there were twelve Tuscan cities, rests solely on 
Strabo; who delivers it without confidence*; and it is 
extremely doubtfiiL Not the slightest trace of the Etrus- 
cans is to be found in Campania. The letters might in- 
deed be deceptive ; but all the written monuments with- 
out exception are in Oscan. Nor are the works of art 
_ less unlike all those of the Etruscans. 

^ Dionyuus, vii. 3. • v. p.a4S. d. 
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Nola is called a Chalddian city^^^ Probably the 
Tyrrhenians, to strengthen themselves, admitted Greeks 
to fellow-citizenship; and these Nolans maintained their 
ground agmnst the Oscans. They were subsequently at- 
tacht to the Samnites, who everywhere appear on friendly 
terms with the Greeks. How entirely the civilization of 
Greece had been adopted by Nola, is proved by the work- 
manship and language on her coins. But from her si- 
tuation in the midst of the Oscans, whom even Neapolis 
was not able to exclude from the rights of citizenship, 
she had become substantially an Oscan city in the time 
of the second Punic war ; and we may find a melancholy 
parallel to her fate, in that which is impending over the 
German towns on forein coasts. 

^ By Justin, xx. 1 : that is, by Trogus. Also by Silius, xii. 
161 : and Silius lived among the Neapolitans. 
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This ABORIGINES and LATINS- 


One of the traditions most deserving of credit with 
regard to the early history of Italy, is, that in very an- 
cient times a people, who dwelt about mount Velino 
and the lake of Celano, as fgtr as Carseoli and Reate, 
were driven from thence by the Sabines, coming from 
Aquila. Such was Cato’s account : and if Varro, 
who gave a list of the towns they had possest in those 
parts was not imposed upon, not only were the sites 
of those towns, as well as their names distinctly pre- 
served, but other information also concerning them, such 
as cannot be transmitted through so many centuries ex- 
cept by writings. Their capital, Lista, was taken by sur- 
prise; and the expeditions which for many years they 
sent out from Reate to recover it, proved fruitless. Aban- 
doning that district, they came down the Anio. At 
Tibur, Antemnee, Ficulea, Tellena^S and further on at 
Crustumerium and Aricia. they found the Siculians, and 
subdued or expelled them in a number of places. That 
Prseneste also was a Siculian town, seems to be implied 
in the statement, that it once bore the Greek name of 
Stephane^^ The name of Tusculum shews that it be- 
longed to the same people; since Tmci and Turini are 

DionysiuB, ii, 49. Dionysius, i. 14. 

The greater part of them seem not to have been destroyed till 
the JEquian war about 450. Of the remains seen by Varro we may 
form a dear notion from the quadrangular substructions in the dis- 
trict of Tibur, beyond the river, a couple of miles to the west of the 
dty, whidi mark the sites of some of the little towns subject to 
Tibur. 

** Dionysius, 1 . 16. « Pliny, ni. 9. 
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only different forms of one word Moreover the ruling 
house there shewed its Italian and Tyrrhenian origin 
by its surnames, and traced its descent from Circe, that 
is, fr^om Circeii Fidenm too was a Tuscan town. 

In the Latin legends these conquerors were called 
Sacrani^; either because it was related from the first 
that they left their homes to fulfill the vow of a sa- 
cred spring; or the name may have been a hereditary 
one, and its apparent meaning led to the invention of 
that story. Another name, and unquestionably an old 
and genuine one, was Casci ^ : which afterward came to 
be used as an adjective, in Uie sense in which Gothic is 
used now, and altfrdnkisch by the Germans. That in 
addition to this however they were properly called Prittci^ 
a word which underwent the same change of meaning, 
will be shewn when I reach the history of Rome *. 

llie legend which became predominant, and which 
makes the Trojan followers of iLneas, and the native 
subjects of Latinus, assume the new and common name 
of Latins, retains traces of the tradition that this people 
was formed by the intermixture of different ' tribes. Still 
more clearly is this attested by the name PrUci Latini^ 

^ See note 219. In Tuscus, as in all similar names, skus has 
been contracted into iciu; and Tuncus is Turicus: for r and # are 
perpetually interchanged in old Latin. Thus Furiu9 comes from 
Fusw ; and Aurunctis by an opposite change stands for Auminktu. 

^ The Mamilii Turini, and Vituli. See above, p. 14. Ulyzee 
may have belonged to the legend in very early times, even granting 
that the name of Telegonus, as the founder of Tuscnlum, was foisted 
in out of the poets. 

^ Servius on jEn. vxi. 796, on the words et Saeranae aekt, com- 
pared with Dion 3 r 8 ias, i. 16. See below, p. 98, note 879. 

^ Saufeins, quoted by Servius, on iEn. i. 6 : qni— Ossssf (read 
Chsci) vocati sunt, quos posteri Aborigines nominavenint. Ennius 
has Casd populi Laiini: compare the other passages in Cdumnn'is 
note, p. 14. 

* See note 914, and the tezt to it. 
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in its genuine signification of Prisd and Latini This 
however proves that the name of the Latins was older than 
Ihe irruption of the Priscans, and consequently belonged 
to the Siculians of these parts. Still the advantage of 
having a clear distinctive name is enough to justify me 
in following that legend, and the usage it gave birth to, 
and in giving the name of Latins to the nation which 
arose out of that conquest, and that of Aborigines to 
the earlier inhabitants of Latium. 

This name is said to mean ancestors^^. But it is surely 
simpler to interpret it of those who were the inhabitants 
of the country from the beginning, answering to the Greek 
autochthones. What kept this from being admitted, seems 
to have been, that the Umbrians were supposed by some, 
perhaps merely from their being deemed the most ancient 
people in Italy, to have been driven out of Latium by 
the Aborigines; while others ascribed their expulsion to 
the Sacrani. Others again, influenced in part by the 
Greek tales about the rovings of the Pelasgians, took 
the Aborigines for a conflux of wandering tribes, and 
supposed their name to be a corruption of Aberripines -f-. 

One might fancy that this name, being of such an 
abstract nature, must have been an invention of the later 
Roman historians. But though it manifestly was never 
the real name of any people, it is far older than the 
time when Roman history began to grow out of the 
swaddling-clothes of scanty-worded chronicles. For as 
early as about the year 470, Callias, the historian of 
Agathocles, spoke of Latinus king of the Aborigines^: 
and in Lycophron, all whose information about Rome was 
derived from Timasus and other Greek writers, Cassandra 

* See notes 76S and 915. 

^ DionysiuB, i. 10, explains it by yfvapx^ • compare Saufeius, 
quoted by Servius, on iEn. i. 6. quoniam aliis (read ah illU se) ortoa 
ene reoognoscebant. The nominative singular, after the analogy of 
the old langpuage, was probably Ahoriginusl 

t FestuB. « Dionysius, i. 7*. 
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ftMretells that will build durty castlies in the Ihnd 

of the Borigoni 

'ne inomeisteiiey oi giving the name of Aboriginea, 
not only to .the Tyrrhenians, but to the invaders alscs is 
after the character of legendary history. It is dear how- 
ever that the latter cannot have obtained the name of 
Autochthons, except by an abuse of language. Cato^ who 
wrote that the chief part of the plain in the country of 
the Volscians had formerly belonged to the Aborigines 
evidently marks them out as the inhabitants of the Mar 
remma : for in the interior of the Volscian territory there 
are no plains. Nor is it less clear that the people he and 
C. Sempronius applied this name to, were Pelasgians; since 
they pronounced the Aborigines to be Achaeans^. So 
that Dionysius must be under a misunderstanding, when^ 
in relating Cato’s accoimt of the spreading of the Sabines, 
he represents him as having called the people whom they 
drove before them, the Aborigines Varro indeed has 
palpably been guilty of this errour, and perhaps may also 
have preceded Dionysius in speaking of the Pelasgians 
as the allies of the Aborigines, who join them in driving 
out the Sicelians; after which however the Pelasgians 
withdraw and disperse. 

The Sicelians however do not by any means disap- 
pear out of Lfatium. Many of their towns seem to have' 
maintained their freedom in the neighbourhood of the 
Tiber, and of Rome. Indeed the change produced in 
the population of a countiy by national migrations is 
seldom complete, unless the conquerors are extenninathig 
savages. In other cases the lovers of freedom leave dieir 
homes; but a part, and commonly the majority, submit 
to the victors. Such was the case then. In tbe places 
that were subdued, a part of the inhabitants united 

V.- 1853. 

Fngm. Origg. i, qaeted by Frisoiao, v. p. SOS. 

** Disnysliii, 11. « Above, nolo 8SS. 
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rMi die CaaoanB; another part quitted the country: and 
Am was associated with the legends about the expeditions 
of the Sicelians across the sea to Trinacria, and of the 
l^frtlienian Pelasgians to Greece. 

According to the traditions of the Italian Greeksy 
the Suselians wwe driven over into Sicily by the Opi- 
cans^*. Now it certainly is very questionable whether 
Am migratioa be more authentic than other pretended 
traditions of the same kind; or not rather, like them, a 
mere inferenoe and presumption : and as the name of 
Shoehans was common to ad the Italians, it is, to say 
the least, extremely improbable, that the tribe which went 
over to Sidly, should have been the one which dwelt the 
furthest o£ Still the evident affinity between the un- 
greek element of the Latin language and the Oscan puts 
it beyond a doubt that the Cascans belonged to the Oscan 
stock. The Oscan words in Latin are contracted and cur- 
tailed, as the Zend words are in Persian : and such must 
always be the case, when a cumbrous and harsh language, 
abounding in polysyllables, is adopted by a nation whose 
tongue has a different character. Now since the Um- 
brians, during their early greatness, extended as far as 
those primitive seats of the Cascans, we may further re- 
gard the tradition followed by Philistus, that the Sicelians 
had been expelled by the Umbrians and Pelasgians, as 
one and the same with that which led Antiochus to write 
that it was by the Opicans and Oenotrians: so that the 
Umbrians and Opicans, whose names come so near each 
other, would be branches of the same nation 

The Aborigines are portrayed by Sallust and Virgil 
as hordes of savages, without manners, without laws, with- 
out agriculture, living on the produce of the chase, and 

Thucydides, vi. 9. Antiochus, quoted by Dionysius, i. 88. 

** Dionysius, x. 98. Both the historians, in segurding the Sice- 
liens u disthMA from, end es driven out by the Oenotrieu end 
kagieni, made the seme mistake which was poiixted out above in the 
legend eheut Cyslcus. See note 60; and oompare note Hi, and 
p. 65. 
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on wild fruits. This probably is nothing but an ancieni 
Bpeculative view of the manner in which mankind ad« 
vanced to civilization out of a state of animal rudffneaa, 
of the -same kind with those philosophical histories, ac 
riiey were called, with which we were surfeited during 
the latter half of the last century, more so however b} 
the writers of other countries than those of Germany, 
and in which even the state of brute speechlessness waa 
not forgotten. The pages of these observing philosophers 
swarm with quotations from books of travels. One point 
however they have overlookt, that not a single instance 
can be produced of a really savage people which has be- 
come civilized of its own accord, and that, where civiliza* 
tion has been forced upon such a people from without, 
the physical decay of the race has ensued; as in the 
case of the Natticks, the Guaranis, the missions in New 
California, and those at the Cape. For every race oi 
men has received its destination assigned to it by God, 
with the character which is suited to it and stampe 
it llie social state too, as Aristotle wisely remarl^ 
is prior to its individual members*; the whole prior 
to the part The mistake of those speculators is 
their not perceiving that the savage is either a de- 
generate race, or was but half human from the first 
The account of the Aborigines however may also, have 
been a tradition handed down by the serfs concerning 
the rude character of their lords, who lay on their 
bear-skins, while their bondsmen tilled the ground for 
them. It cannot arise from mere chance, that the 
words for a house^ a Jieldf a plough^ pioughing^ wine^ oiU 
milki kinty ntyine, sheepy appUsy and others relating to 
agriculture and gentler ways of life, agree in Latin and 
Greek ^ ; while the Latin words for all objects pertaining 

* PoUt. I. 1. npmpw ir^r 4 vittin ndk Ijuurrof 

con. 

** Severil other words ndg^t have boon added, had not their 
identity required a detailed proof : mptm for imtanee if Ipwof . 
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Id wtr OF tlie diaod are utterly alien from the Greek. 
B the agreement in the former class does not run through- 
duty tine is no more than must be expected in languages 
wfaichy like the Hellenic and Pelasgic, notwithstanding 
tlieir complete affinity, are, perhaps for the greater p^rt, 
essentially distinct * ** • 

Janus is said to have been venerated by the Aborigines 
as the founder of a better way of life, together with 
Saturn, who taught them husbandry, and induced them 
to settle in fixt habitations. Janus or Dianus, as Scaliger 
has ^ewn, was the god of the sun Saturn and his wife 
Ops were most probably the god and goddess of the earth, 
ite vivifying, and its receptive and productive power. 
Its depths were his kingdom. The interpretation which 
turned these gods into kings, was of later origin. 

Between Saturn and the Trojan settlement, the legend 
placed only three kings of the Aborigines, Picus, Faunus, 
and Latinus, in lineal descent; who, when removed from 
the earth, were raised to the rank of gods, and adored 
as Indigetes. It is only in a very late account that La- 
tinus is represented as falling in the battle with Tumus, 
or with Mezentius : in the genuine legend he disappeared, 
and was worshipt as Jupiter Latialis 

Latinus in a different dialect was called Lavinus. 
Hence ignorant expounders have given him a brother, 
Hie founder of Lavinium^. In like manner the Latini 
were called Lamci^\ and Lavinium was the seat of their 

* The reader will find some ingenious remarks on these points 
by Professor Lassen in the Rhenish Museum for 1833, pp. 361-365. 

Hence he may help us to explain the story of Circe, who in 
Greek mythology is c^ed the daughter of the Sun. That story was 
without doubt indigenous in the neighbouriiood of the mountain 
named after her, and not an importation from Greece. 

" Festus, V. Oscillum. Compare l^hol. Mediol. ad or. pro 
Plano. 9. 

^ Servius on iEn. i. S. 

** Hotl scuta (not LoBief), Mb. vii. 796, are a people, 
not the town near the Via Latina. 
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eominon sanctuary, and of their national aaaemblys like 
die Panionium Kmg Lacbnus too in Oenotria^ is 
ano^er phase of Latinus : and thus we see plainly that 
the Oenotrians also bore the name of Tjacmians, and be- 
longed to the same nation with the Latins. For T^inium 
also, with its temple of Juno, was a common sanctuary of 
those tribes, of great antiquity and indig^ous origin ; as 
is implied in the expression, that it was founded before the 
Trojan war^: and the name of the Lacmian promontory 
was derived from the peo|de who dwelt by it, like that 
of the lapygian on the opposite coast. Nay this Lacinias 
is expressly called Latinus, king of the Italians, and gives 
Ids daughter, Laurina, in marriage to a foreiner named 
Locrus^. But how can a historian feel any interest in 
tracing the fantastic shapes assumed by the clouds of 
mythology, as they shift about at the whim of capricious 
narrators? Who can bear to tarry among such liiings, 
when investigations of great importance are awaiting him ? 
Still 1 cannot omit remarking a cdrcumstance, which throws 
much light ou the notions entertained by the Greeks touch- 
ing the nature of the Latin nation, namely, that Latinus, 
whom Hesiod calls soverain of all the renowned Tyrrheni- 
ans, that is, those of the Pelasgian race b according to 
him the son of Ulysses and Circe ; while another story, — in 
which Telemachus and Penelope fly to Latium with the 
guiltless murderer TelegonUs, to avoid the vengeance for 
the slaughter of the suitors, which threatens them aflxxr 
the death of Ulysses, — makes him the son of Circe and 

This ii the way to explain the expreanons, 
arva : Mn. i. 2, iv. 936; and not by a prolepda. The name of the 
Latina is repieaented by Virgil as originating, aocording to the re- 
ceived notion, from the union of the Trojans with the Aborigines. 
The meaning of the other form had not become equally flat. 

** Serviua on iEn. iii. 668 : Diodorus, iv. 84 . 

" Servius on JEn, iii. 668 : quod ante Trcdoam bellnm oollatitU 
peounb rsges populique feoemnt 

M CoooD, narr. 3. 


Thasgoay, 1011-16. 
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T^lemadiufi A different class of legends gives him Her- 
cules for a hither, and a daughter of Faunus or the Hy- 
perborean Palanto, for a mother Rome itself was sup- 
posed by an obscure conception to be in the neighbourhood 
ctf the Hyperboreans^; and the Hyperborean Tark 3 rnaBi^® 
seem to be no other than the people of Tarquinii Now 
if we are not afraid of looking for the m 3 rsteTious Hyper- 
boreans in Italy, we may here see how the gifts which they 
sent to Delos might be handed round the Adriatic from 
people to people, until they reacht Dodona; a custom pre- 
served from those ancient times when the whole coast of 
that sea was inhabited by Pelasgian tribes. The religion 
of all these tribes being the same, it is no longer extra- 
ordinary that offerings should have been sent from so 
for. And if it be but admitted that the people called 
Hyperboreans may have been a Pelasgian tribe in Italy, 
the possibility may be thought to be nearly turned into 
a certainty, when we find that the title of the carriers is 
almost a Latin word^i. 

The voyage of Evander to Latium with a train of 
Arcadians would not deserve the slightest notice, being 
an evident fiction, were it not homespning and ancient; 
so that we may expect to discover an explanation that will 
clear it of its absurdity. Any tradition, however sUght, 
is enough to justify us in believing that, when so many 
small Siculian towns were scattered around, another sudi, 
bearing the name of Palatium, stood on the hill near the 
Tiber, where the foundations of the eternal city were one 
day to be laid. Its name reminded the Greeks of Pallan- 
tion in Msenalia. Moreover, with the Greek genealogers, 

^ Hyginus, Fab. 1S7, onii one Galitas, quoted by Featus, v. 
Roma. ^ Juatiiij xliii. 1. 

^ DionyaiuB, i. 43. Featua, v. Palatium. 

** Heradidea, quoted by Flutarob, Camill. c. 98. 

^ atejdianua, v. Topicwia. 

^ in Herodotua, iv. SS^Beema 

ybma. 


oomiMed with per- 
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Arcadian and Pelasgian are equivalent terma. Nor 
have we any right to question the statement of Dio* 
nysius, that sacrifioes were offered in memory of Evan- 
der, ’ as. weU as of his mother Carmenta ; and that the 
native histories related, how he had introduced a know- 
ledge of the arts and more dvilized ways of life^^S and 
had entertained Hercules, and given him his daughter 
launa in maniage, by whom the hero became father of 
Pallas. And now it is frcnn Pallas that the town and 
hill appear to receive their name; for no tradition can 
be fixt These tales are demonstrably older than the 
time of Polybius. They cannot indeed be of Italian origin 
in the strictest sense : but who can calculate the operation 
of that Pelasgic element in the Latin character, by means 
of which the mythology and religion, the oracles and 
prophecies of Greece, gained an entrance among the Ro- 
mans, the Latins, and the Etruscans? and where have 
we any trace of the epic and lyric poets of the Greek 
cities on the coasts of Italy, either of those nearer to 
Rome, or more remote from it, to whom she became 
of importance, long before she excited any' attention in 
the mother country? It is true, the Ghrssco-Italian my- 
thographers, whose names have been preserved, cannot 
well be earlier at the utmost than the first Alexandrian 
poets. The epithet old^ applied to the poet Euxenus in 
the text of Dionysius, rests on a doubtful reading Simy- 
lus, Butas, Diodes of Peparethus, and Anti^nus, 
two latter of whom perhaps wrote on Rome in verse 
also,) are certainly not of an earlier age. But, ibou^ 
the battle fought by Hercules in Liguria, and his expe- 
dition across the Alps, and through the peninsula, bdong 
to the old Hellenic Heraclees; it must have been by Greek 
poets in Italy that his return from Erythea was embeOialit 

^ The Latin alphabetical riianictera too, aa dktkq^niahi from 
the Etruscan : Tacitus, Ann. xi. 14. 

The words, • wmifrifr iipxium. In Diopydu^ i. 34, 

can hardly be correct: at leaat is wanting after theia. 
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widl the adventure of Cacus, the batde on the Phlegradan 
fields In Campania against Ae giants who fled to Leu- 
temia, and the founding of Herculanum and^Pompeii.* In 
like rnann^ the Greeks on the Pontus told of hia ea- 
ploitB in Scythia. 

1 am for from foncying that it is possible to detect 
in what maimer the worship of the Sabine Semo Sane- 
tus wSa transferred to the son of Alcmena. Nor will 
I pretend to conjecture whether the Ara Maxima of 
Hercules existed before the censorship of Appius Clau- 
dkis the Blind. But surely the most natural mode of 
explaining the story of the Potitii and Pinarii, is to 
suppose that the worship of Hercules was a saxrum genti^ 
UHum belonging to those houses; and that the Romans 
in the Samnite ^ar were commanded by the Sibylline 
books, or by the answer of an oracle, — like that during 
the same war which enjoined the erection of statues to 
the bravest and the wisest of the Greeks, — to adopt the 
worship of Hercules, among all the Greek heroes ele- 
vated to Olympus the most heroic, and to raise a sta- 
tue in his honour, with a promise of blessings to those 
who should consecrate the tithe of their substance to 
him. Nay perhaps this was prescribed to all, as the 
means of bringing the interminable contest to a prosper- 
ous conclusion. A colossal statue was erected to him in 
the year 449, in the same censorship of Appius, who 
induced the Potitii by a bribe to teach the rites of their 
worship. This was justly deemed a base act; and when 
their house became extinct, not indeed most assuredly 
within a year, still less within thirty days, but in the great 
pestilence which desolated Rome ten years after, men 
lookt upon their fate as a visitation of God It was 
during this pestilence that the worship of Esculapius 
was introduced ®7*. 

* Livy, IX. 29 : FestuB, v. Potitium : ServLui, on viii.269. 

The den of Oacui is said to have been on the Aventine; but 
the steps of Caous were on the Palatine : Diodorus knew them (iv. 
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1 will now return to Evander, and remark tliat* he 
seems to be only another form of Latinus. One legend 
makes him the son of the prophetic Carm^tis, the other 
of the prophetic Faunus : in the one he marries his daugh- 
ter Lavinia to Hercules, in the other to iBneas, both of 
them forein heroes. So in a different legend we find 
Latinus taking the place of Cacus, and stealing the 
oxen *. 

Incomparably more brilliant and celebrated than this 
legend, is that of the coming of the Trojans to Latium. 
This however is immediately connected with those con- 
cerning the building of Rome; and its only importance 
would be with regard to the ancestry of the Roman 
houses, even if it could be shewn to be historical For 
iEneas and his scanty train had not the power of giving 
a new character to the Latin people. I shall therefore 
defer this investigation, and reserve it for the preliminary 
history of Rome. 

In later ages it was considered as certain that the 
Roman conquests pusht the frontier of Latium forward 
from Circeii to the Liris But in the first treaty with 

21) In his story the latter hill is the residence of Cacius, who 
joins with Pinarius in entertaining and paying honour to the Tiryn- 
thian hero, thus taking the place of Potitius, and indeed of Evan- 
der: of the latter he makes no mention, nor of any Arcadians, nor of 
any but natives. A sister of Cacus too, Caca, like Vesta, had a per- 
petual fire kept up in honour of her : Bervius, on jEn. viii. 190. 
It seems quite certain that the whole story of this expedition of Hejr- 
cules in Diodorus was derived from Timssus. He speaks of his open- 
ing a permanent and secure road through the barbarous tribM of 
Liguria : and so we read of a Herculean read in the treatise De Mi- 
rabUUnu, p. 102. a. The account in the work bearing the name of 
Victor, de engine P. R. which professes to be taken from old annalists, 
is of no value : for that book was written toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century, like the pretended writings of Messalla, Fenestella, 
and Modestus, or in the sixteenth, by an evident impoetor. 

* Servius, on JEn. iii. 5A2. 

Strabo, v. p.2Sl : Pliny, iii. 9. In the timeof Scylax, Circeii 
was its limit 
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Osirfliage all the towns on the coast from Osda to Ter- 
racuia are called lAtin, and are subject to the Romans; 
and the Carthaginians bind themselves^ if they take 
any Latin town not subject to the Romans, to deliver 
it up to them^^. Their making conquests in the inte- 
rior was out of the question : so that Latium in those 
days must have stretcht further along the coast toward 
Cuma: and the name of the LatinS is synonymous with 
that of the Tyrrhenians. 

7 Polybius, IXl. 98. ILapxffiovua fuf abuttlrwrav . . . fufif 2XXor 
fUfdiva tioerbmv 3<roi Sv virijiGoor ia» bi nvts fvi ^criv MjKooi k. r. A. 
Sm the text to note 1184. 
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The Romans had no general name comprehending the 
Sabines along with the tribes supposed to have issued 
from them. The latter, as well the Marsians and Pelig- 
nians, as the Samnites and Lucanians, they termed Sa- 
bellians. That these tribes called themselves ISavini or 
Sabiniy is certain from the inscription on the Samnite 
denary coined in the Social war. At least it is certain 
as to the Samnites, whose name in every form is mani- 
festly derived from Saving and in the Greek Sauvrrai 
immediately so. But the usage of a people who have 
left no writings behind them, like everything that is to- 
tally extinct, has lost its rights. I think myself justified 
therefore in employing the term Sabellians for the whole 
race : since the tribes so named by the Romans are finr 
more important than the Sabines; and it would clearly 
have offended a Latin ear, had any one called the Sam- 
nites Sabines. For the investigations in this history a 
general name is indispensable. 

The Sabellians, at the time when the Roman arms 
advanced beyond the frontiers of Latium, were the most 
widely spread and the greatest people in Italy. Hie 
Etruscans had already ffidlen, as they bad seen the fidl 
of the nations that flourisht before them, the Tynrhenuins, 
the Umbrians, and the Ausomana. As the Dorians were 
a great people in their colonies, while the mother coun- 
try continued a small state; and as that state enjoyed 
peace, while the tribes it had sent forth were spreading 
abroad by means of conquests and plantations; thus, 
says Cato, was it with the old Sabine people. Hirir 
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original borne be places ^ in the neighbourhood of Ami- 
temum, in the highest Apennines of the Abruzzi, where the 
snow is said never to disappear entirely on mount Majella, 
and where the Apulian herds are driven in summer to the 
mountain pastures. From hence they issued in very remote 
times, long before the Trojan war; and driving the Cascans 
before them in one quarter, the Umbrians in another, they 
took possession of the territory which has home their 
name for three thousand years. As the population mul- 
tiplied here and overflowed, it emigrated to different 
parts. There was a religious usage among the nations 
of Italy in times of severe pressure, whether from war or 
pestilence, to make a vow of a sacred spring (ver sacrum) ; 
that is, that every creature bom in the next spring 
riiould be consecrated: when twenty years had elapst’®, 
the cattle were sacrificed or redeemed, the youth were 
sent abroad 79. A vow of this kind was made by the 
Romans in the second year of the second Punic war, 
but only with regard to their flocks and herds®®. Such 
vows, according to tradition, led to the sending out of 
the Sabine colonies. The gods to whom they were 
dedicated charged sacred animals to guide them on 
their way. One colony was led by a woodpecker, the 
bird of Mamers, into Picenum®®, then peopled by Pe- 
lasgians or Liburnians: another by an ox into the land 
of the Opicans; this became the great Sanmite people: 
the Hirpinians were guided by a wolf®®. That colonies 
were sent out from Samnium, we know from histo- 
rical evidence. The Frentanians on the Adriatic were 

^ Dionysius, i. 14. il. 49. 

7® Livy, xxxiii. 44. Festus, v. Mamertini. 

^ Dionysius, i. }6. Strabo, v. p. S50. a. Festus, v. Ver sa- 
crum, and Mamertini. Livy, xxii. 9. 

^ Strabo, and Dlonyshis, in the passages last quoted. 

Strabo, v. p, 940. d. Pliny, iii. 18. 

“ Strabo, v. p. 9A0. b. d. 
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Sajiim|» 8^9 who stood idoof from the rest ci the nation 
in the second war with the Romans. A hand of Samnites 
conquered Campania, and the country as &r as the Sila- 
rus. Another host, calling themselves Lucanians after 
their leader Lucius^, subdued ojid gave their name to 
Lucania 

Capua, then called Vultumum, originally a Tuscan, 
and at that time probably an Oscan town, purdiast 
peace of the Samnites by admitting a colony, who 
received a share both in the city and its territory®^. 
This was the origin of the Campanian people, an event 
memorable to the Sicilian Greeks; who gave the name 
of Campanians to all such tribes as were mixt up of 
Sabellians and Oscans, and consequently to the merce- 
naries who spoke Oscan, under whose violence they 
pined It is placed by Diodorus in OL 85. 3, in the 
year of Rome 314^*®: nor is there any contradiction be- 
tween this statement and Livy’s, that the old citizens 
were overpowered and massacred by the new setlers in 
the year 381. Three years after the old citizens of 
Capua had been exterminated, in 334 the Campanians 
took Cuma by storm, visited the unfortunate inhabitants 
with all the atrocities of war and sent a colony thither. 
Yet the Greek population was not altogether extirpated. 
Half a century later Cuma is called a Greek city by 
Scylax; and traces of Greek manners and customs were 
subsisting there four hundred years after, when the Oscan 

^ Strabo, v. p. S41. b. Scylax, p. 5, Bee n. SSS. 

" Pliny, 111 . 10. Etymol. M. v. AwkomoL More prebebly after 
an Apxjty^'rii^ named Lucus. 

** In the epitaph on L. Cornelias Sdpio Barbstns It is written 
Lucanaa, The double vowel belongs to the Oeean and the Old 
Latin : in the Julian inscription at Bovillm we find iMgs. 

^ Livy, IV. 37. • See above, note 906. 

* Diodorus, zii. 31. 9dror rwr Kaforwmm owfov^. 

** Livy, IV. 44. According to Diodorus, xii* 76, in OL 89. 4.331. 

^ Strabo, p. 948. c. Diodorus, xii. 76. 
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whidh had supplanted the Greek, had long been 
M^meded by the I^tin 

This Oscan dty of Cuma at the beginning of the 
fifth century was already independent of Capua; which 
in other oases clearly exercised a supremacy over the 
places roundabout it Nola on the other hand had no 
connexion with the Campanians ; nor had Nuceria. The 
former, as has been observed already^, may with good 
reason be regarded as a Greek city. 

About the year 390 the Campanians and Samnites 
were the only people mentioned by Scylax of Caryanda'*^ 
between the Vultumus and the Silarus. They possest 
the whole country here from the Tyrrhenian to the Upper 
Sea. On the latter he assigns them all the coast fiom 
mount Garganus to Picenum, which he includes in Um- 
bria Lucania at the same time had attained its great- 
est extent, so that all the seaports from Posidonia to 
Thurii are enumerated by him under this head. Dis- 
tance and the magnitude of the Lucanian conquests soon 
made them a distinct people from the Samnites. 

Their first territory was on the Lower Sea. For some 
time they did not touch the gulf of Tarentum, the coast 
of which was in the possession of the Greek cities. When 
^ Qreeka first colonized that coast, there were no Lu- 
canians: the country then belonged to the Chonians and 


** Scylax^ p. 3. Strabo, v. p. S43. c. Velleius, i. 4. Livy, xl. 42 
•» Above, p. 77, note 238. 

* On the age of this geographer see the author's dissertation in 
the PUiolcgioal Mnaeum, vol. i. p.245. 

w Tlie name of the people that he places between the lapygians 
ii written, both in the title and the text, Aowcroi. 
Hbw I iMi^ deny that the Dauniana may also have been called 
tha instanoes dtad to prove this are of little value : 

Dauidjsiis dwelt to the west qf their own eountfg. 
; say of &em that they extended from sea to sea : 
M b« said wlUi perlhet accoracy of the fiamnitea, 
Wa* Catupania and 

i m maiiaamio-'aa 
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Oenotrians. But after the wide spreaiHiig of the 
nites, and the Bettlement of the Lucamana in Oenotria^ 
the Greek dtiea were mvolyed in wars with the baibur- 
riana, .which ended in their ruin. So aaya Strabo*^: 
hia expreaaions might aeem to imply that the irruption 
of the Lucanians occurred in very early time%^«oon after 
the founding of the Greek cities: this however is not 
his meaning. 

At the time when Sybaris was ruling over the coun- 
try between the two seas, there can have been no Lucsr 
nians in these parts. The ftJl of that city took place in 
the year 242, 01. 67. S. Nor were any powerful barba- 
rians masters of the coast between Posidonia and Laos 
about the year 260, when Micythus built Pyxus there ^ : 
although it is possible they may already have establisht 
themselves in the interior, in the parts too distant for 
Croton to subdue or to protect Before the Lucanians 
came into hostile collision with the great cities on 
the bay of Tarentum, they had gained a footing, as has 
been observed above, on the western coast evidently 
by the conquest of Posidonia and its confederate towns. 
Now were we forced to assume that the dominion of the 
Lucanians at Posidonia must have put an end to die 
use of the Greek language there, at least on public mo- 
numents^ it would be necessary to bring down the date 
of that conquest below the Peloponneman war: for, while 
many of the coins are exactly like the most sacfeat 
ones of SybariSf not a few, as is clear from the letters 
on them, cannot be earlier than that epoch. But from 
the melancholy custom, which Aristoxenus represented^ 

^ Stmbo, VI, p. S53. b. t»v Atwtamtf ytip4a, & (1. ol) 

°*vrp)ag j f nTu w o irportpovt aXX* ol EXX^iwr artK^arow, 

ol rSif Tapatfriiw K^noir wpw W tow ''EXX^iw oiS 

iTtt AmwuwoI’ Xmns St koL OUfmrpol rohs roirovs Mpmfro, k. t. X. 

“ Bbkhel. Dscte. num. i. p. IS*. •• Strabo, vi. p. *54. c. 

^ Adumus, XXV. p. e$9, dtes Ariitoxenua as relating that the 
Poddeaiati pJUm rwh ^ ^ofrrvk r&p 'EXX^rawr In «al nw, 
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m iHiU prevalent about tbe middle of the fifth century, 
sre^eee that there waa a subjugated Greek community 
at that time in the Lucanian city of Psestum, 
oonscioualy verging to its extinction, but still subsii^g 
under a foreiu yoke: that is to say, the Lucanians were 
settled there as a soverain colony, having reduced the 
previous inhabitants to subjection. Posidonia is still 
termed a Greek city by Scylax: and as the Greek cha- 
racters were always used on the coins of Nola, and even 
on those of Capua occasionally, they prove nothing as to 
the time when Posidonia was taken. The probability 
is, that the Samnites did not advance into the more re- 
mote and incomparably less tempting regions, till after 
they bad conquered Campania, where the gates of Vul- 
tumum opened to them in 314. Thurium was built in 
306 (QL 83. 3), without any hindrance from hostile bar- 
barians : and her rapid growth is a proof that there were 
none to check it Her only quarrel was with Tarentum ; 
and this was settled at the peace concluded by her gene- 
ral, the Spartan exile Cleandridas; by virtue of which 
Heraclea was founded in the year 319, Ol. 86. 
Thirteen years before, Cleandridas was enjoying such in- 
fluence and dignity in his native country, that at the 
time of this treaty we must suppose him to have at least 
reacht the extreme highth of manhood : nor can his pow- 
ers have continued adequate to the functions of a gene- 
ral many years longer. But the earliest mention of the 
Lucanians is on occasion of the skill and courage which 
•he displayed in leading the Thurians against them, as 
well as against Terina^: which last circumstance proves 
that the country between the two cities had not yet been 
occupied by the Sabellians. Antiochus closed his Sicilian 

€¥ i r»¥ apxaito¥ €Kiip»¥ wofnanatf rt KfiX 

wphs dIXXijXovs nil mrodmipvirtatns oir^p- 

XOVTtU. 

^ Strabo, vi. p. 864. o. * Polyanus, ii. 10. 8. 4. and 1« 
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history with Ol. 89. 1, S98, three years before the Sam- 
nite csolony gained exclusive possession of Capua: so 
that this is about the date to which we must refer the 
boundaries * he assigns to Italy : and according to these 
the T^ucanians had advanced as for as the Laos. Thirty 
years later, in the year 359, OL 96. 4, the' Italiots^ 
concluded the first general defensive league entered into 
by the Greek settlements on these coasts; and it was 
directed against the Lucanians and against DionyedusL 
The capital punishment denounced against the general 
of any city, in case its troops should foil to come forward 
on an irruption of those barbarians, shews the greatness 
of the danger that threatened them, when so much alarm 
was confest Yet the Lucanians at that time did not 
number more than thirty-four thousand fighting men 'K 
In the year 362, OL 97. 3, the Thurians were completely 
defeated and almost exterminated near Laos^ of which 
the Lucanians had then made themselves masters. After 
this battle their conquests spread like a torrent, being 
promoted by the ruin which the Syracusan tyrsmts brought 
on the Greek cities. Dionysius the younger, who con- 
cluded a peace with them before OL 105. 2, 893 S had 
begun during the war to fortify a line on the peninsula 
between the Scylletic and the Hipponian gulfs for the 
protection of his Italian province K 

This was the time when the Lucanian state reacht its 
greatest extent. Only three years after, OL 106. 1, 396 ^ 
the Bruttian people makes its appearance. It arose out of 

^ The Greeki in the Oenotrian Italy. 

' Diodorug, xiv. 91 ’ Diodorus, xiv. 101. foU. 

* In the text of Diodorue we find : ^wXofuimi (ol Oovpioi) Xodr 
nu iroXtr rMkUfiopa noXutpttffviu who ever used each a phrase as 
Idvot or Xoov woXiofMci 7 otu ? The true reading is : ^ovXo/upoi Aoor 
iroXiv Maifiam woX. : and we are led to it by Strabo, vi. p 853, 
where likewise, instead of Sn\ to^p Xaok, we must read, f. r. Aeor. 

* Diodoraa, xvi. 5. * Strabo, vi. p.961. c. 

* Diodorua, xvi. 15. 
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su^ liands as are wont to flock together in a period of 
utter confusion, when incessant wars are carried on with 
hordes of mercenaries ; and out of revolted bondmen, who 
either assumed the name of runaway slaves in mockery, 
or adopted it when cast at them as a reproach^. But 
when they took rank among nations, they too thought it 
becoming to have a heroic pedigree ; and they paid honour 
to Bruttus, the son of Hercules and Valentia, as the father 
of their race®. So far were the ancients from under- 
standing such genealogies literally: in the one just men- 
tioned the right of being a nation is evidently deduced 
from courage and strength. It must not be overlookt 
that this certainly was not the first time the Bruttian 
name was heard in Magna Greecia: some eighty years 
before, the city built on the Traeis by the descendents 
of the Sybarites who escaped from the carnage at Thurii, 
had been destroyed by Bruttians^. Wherever a whole 
population is reduced to bondage, general insurrections 
will always ensue ; like those of the Helots and Penestae 
in Greece: thus there must always have been Bruttians 
in Italy. That the people so called in later times, 
who at last were completely successful in an attempt 
often ineffectually renewed, were composed of a mix- 
ture of races, and in part of Oenotrians who had 
been moulded into Greeks, is proved by their speaking 
Greek along with Oscan^®. To the Greek cities they 
were still more formidable neighbours than the Luca- 
nians. They had the servitude of ages to avenge: the 

By the Romans they were also called Brutates : Fest. Epit. 
V. Brutates bilingues. 

^ Stephanus, v. Bpirros! 

• This is the way Wesseling ought to have solved the doubt 
which he dUousses in his note on Diodorus, xii. 8S. Diodorus does 
not give the name of the town : it must have been Sybaris : and in 
Strabo, vi. p. 964t, c, we should read fwl Tpatvros Iv^apw instead of 
f . Tcvdpovror. 

“ Fest. Epit. V. bilingues Brutates : see Scaliger’s note. 
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times too kept on growing more disorderly. Before they 
make their appearance in Roman history, Terina^ Hippo- 
nium, and even Thurii had been laid waste by them. 
The' last city sprang up again, like a weakly shoot from 
the root of a tree which has been felled; as Olbia did 
after its destruction by the Sarmatians *. Lucania, after 
being abridged of the larger and frdrer half of her terri- 
tory, was prudent enough to make a timely resignation 
of her hopeless pretensions, and to join in an alliance 
with her former subjects, for the sake of indemnifying 
herself by conquests on the Tarentine gull Here she 
pusht forward her frontier almost to Tarentum: whereas 
in Scylax the Lucanian coast does not extend beyond 
Thurii ; and Heraclca, the name of tlio ancient Italy hav- 
ing been quite lost, is assigned to lapygia. By this en- 
terprise three Greek princes, Archidamus, Alexander the 
Molossian, and Cleonymus, were drawn over into Italy; 
and at last the attack on lliurii turned the arms of 
Rome against the Lucanians. At the time when tliey 
come forward in Roman history, they are torn by internal 
dissensions, feeble, and spent, as might be expected of 
a state where the citizens chose rather to rule over a 
multitude of bondmen and subjects that fax outnumbered 
them, than to unite with them and form a great and 
powerful nation. ITiat they were rich, is proved by 
the spoil the Romans took from them: and that there 
should be wealthy proprietors, who yet were unable 
to defend their property, is just what might be lookt 
for in a state where the commonalty was in servitudes. 
What Strabo can have meant, by calling Petelia their 
metropolis, and Consentia riiat of the Bruttians -f*, is a 
mystery. 

Between the Sabines and Samnites lay the country 
of the Marsians, Mamicinians, Pelignians, and V^estinians : 

* Dion duysottom, Oral. Borysthenit. near the beginning. 

t VI. p. 9U. a.’ p. 969. a. 
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wMch ^ itself would form a ground for conjecturing them 
to have been of the same race. It is true, we find a 
statement that the Pelignians were of Illyrian origin 
but it is opposed by evidence of incomparably greater 
weight; that of Ovid, who, himself a Pelignian, terms 
the Sabines the ancestors of his countrymen Other 
Roman poets are almost equally express in account- 
ing the Marsians among the Sabellians: in Horace the 
same incantations are called Marsian and Sabellian^^; 
and Juvenal speaks of the Marsians, and their Sabellian 
£are^\ The word hemaey which Servius calls Sabine, is 
said by an older Scholiast to be Marsic^^. But if the 
Marsians were Sabellians, so were the Marrudnians ; 
whose affinity to the Marsians was recognized by Cato, 
and exprest by one of the strange etymologies so com- 
mon among the ancients Their name was formed, 
alter the usual Italian practice of tacking on one deriva- 
tive termination to another, from Marruvii^ which was a 
variety of the name and it might just as well 

have been Marsicini. Another passage in Juvenal, whose 
language is very remote from that indefiniteness, which 
in fact is only ascribed to poets by superfidal readers, 

Festus, V. Peli^i. Fast. iii. 96. 

IB £pod. xvii. 38, 39. Sabella pectus increpare carmina. Ca- 
putque Marsa dissilire naenia. 

III. 169. Translatus subito ad Marsos mensamque Rabellam. 
Virgil too meant perhaps to intimate this, when he wrote, Georg, ii. 
167, Haec genus acre virum, Marsos, pubemque Sabellam — Eztulit. 

Servius and the Veronese Scholiast, on .£n. vii. 684. 

Origg. IX. quoted by Priscian, ix. p, 871. Marsus hostem oc- 
cidit priuB quam Pelignus : inde Marrucini dicti, de Marso detorsum 
nomen. 

Virgil, .An. vii. 760. Marruvia de gente. The character of 
a poet is ^vtermined by his learning : to do justice to Virgil 
however, wtrm^ill^ht to acknowledge his great erudition in history 
and antiquities of every sort, on which the scholiasts bestow well- 
deserved praiseB. From Mamiii (like JPiwuiw Instead of Pacuvius) 
came Afarruici, Marruicini. 
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couples the Vestiniaiis with the MarsianB in a way which, 
when fiidrly conskLered, implies the identity of their na- 
tional character, and that it was the same with that of 
the Sabellkn race, so famed above all others for the 
severity of their morals*^®. Moreover those four tribes 
were united in a federal league; which is a ground for 
inferring their common origin, though not a proof of 
it When the Vestiniaus joined the Samnites in 429, 
a general war with the other three tribes was held 
to be inevitable, should Rome attempt to disable her 
new enemy by a sudden attack In the list of the 
militias which the nations of Italy were able to bring 
into the field in case of need at the time of the Cisal- 
pine war, the number of the troops belonging to these 
four tribes is ^ven by Polybius in one sum*®. Ennius 
too mentions them together all hut the Marrucinians ; 
whose name however may have begun the next verse, 
since the quantity of the second syllable allowed of its 
doing BO. If the poet did not speak of them specifically, 
he may have satisfied himself with reflecting that they 
were Marsians. 

The Hemicans are remarkable in history for standing 
in a singularly feivorahle relation to the Romans, as their 
allies on a footing of equality : and their common hostility 
to the Ausonian tribes, by which the hills of the Hemicans 
were almost surrounded, was evidently the bond of this 
union. This gives a show of probability to the statement 
of Julius Hyginus, that they were Pelasgians ** ; who must 
in that case have maintained themselves on the advance 

XIV. ISO, 181. O paeri, Manus dioebat et Hernieus olim, 
Vestinusque pater. 

Livy, viii. S9. Mani Pelignique et Marmcini; quos, si Vee- 
iLnus attingeretur, omnes habendos hostes. ^ ii. 94. 

Fragn. Rnnii, ed Hesselii, p. 150* Mana Peligna 

oofaon, festina (read Veatiiia) virum vis. 

« Macrobius, v. 16. 
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ot tiie OpicanB in their impregnable strongholds. His 
testimony however is of no value ; and the contrary state- 
ment, which ranks them among the Sabellians, is strongly 
supported by their name, which is said to come from 
the Sabine and Marsic word herme^ roc^ a derivation 
well attested and very credible. According to Servius 
they were spnmg from the Sabines : according to an older 
scholiast they were a Marsian colony so that their 
settlement must be referred to the period when the Sa- 
bines were pushing forward to the sea along the Tiber 
as well as in the south. 

The Italian, like other national migrations, came from 
the north ; and the only rational meaning of Cato’s opinion, 
that the neighbourhood of Amiternum was the original 
source of all the Sabellians, is, that this district was fixt 
upon by the oldest traditions, whether by those of the 
Sabines or of the ancient Umbrians, as the abode of the 
people who took Reate. Dionysius indeed seems to have 
conceived that Cato derived all the Sabines, and conse- 
quently all their colonies also, from the village of Testrina 
near Amiternum, as from a single germ. But surely so 
extravagant an abuse of the genealogical notions above 
censured ought not to be imputed to a man of Cato’s 
sound understanding. He must have known and remem- 
bered how numerous the nation was in the time of its 
greatness; when it perhaps counted millions of freemen. 
Three hundred and sixty thousand Picentines submitted 
in the fifth century to the dominion of Rome^*. It 
is probable indeed that this number included, not the 
able-bodied citizens alone, but, like Caesar’s account of 
the Helvetians, all who were free : the Picentines how- 
ever were among the less considerable of the Sabellian 
tribes: and though they and other tribes of their race 
may have incorporated the people they subdued, the 

^ ServiuB, and the Veronese Soholiastj on iEn. vii. 684. 

“ Pliny, 111. 18 . 
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opinion^ which DioDysius fancied he found in Cato) is 
not the less absurd. 

At Reate, in the Sabina, in the country of the Mar- 
sian^ the people they found, and subjugated or expelled, 
were Cascans : in the district of the Pentrians they were 
Opicans; w'ho probably had also taken the place of the 
Italians about Beneventum, and in the land of the Hirpi- 
Ilians. On the left bank of the Tiber their settlements 
in the time of the Roman kings reacht low down, inter- 
mingled with those of the Latins, even to the south of the 
Aiiio, and were not confined to Collatia and Regillum 
and to two of the hills of Rome. The wars with the 
Sabines form a main part of the contents in the early 
annals of Rome : but with the year 306 they cease en- 
tirely: which evidently coincides with their diffusion iu 
the south of Italy, llie overflowing population from the 
Sabellian tribes now turned toward this quarter; and the 
old Sabines on the Tiber became quite insignificant 

Strabo calls the Sabines autochthons This ex- 
pression, applied to a people wdiose spreading idle so 
clearly within the range of history, can only mean that 
they were not a colony from any nation beyond the bor- 
ders of Italy. His motive for making this remark may 
have been the fiction of the Tarentines, which was still 
extant in books, that the Samnites contained a mixture 
of Laconians; which Strabo’s sound sense however re- 
jected as an idle compliment to a powerful neighbour^. 
Others had devised the same admixture for their parent 
race, the Sabines. Amyncls or Amyclas on the Liris, 
it was imagined, must needs be a colony firom Sparta: 
and so the poets, though perhaps not before the Alex- 
andrian age, sang that it was founded by the Dioscuri 
along with Glaucus^*^. Further traces of Sparta were now 
sought for and presumed to exist in the vicinify. Caieta 

»» Livy, I. SS. II. 16. " V. p.ass. c. 

^ V. p. 950. b c * flervios, on jKn. x. 564. 
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was derived from tibe goddess Feroma was re~ 

ferred to the Lacoman Pharsa : some Lacedemonians were 
said to bve landed on the Pomptine coasts not however 
in the heroic age, hut in that of Lycurgus, and from 
thence to have proceeded into the interior and joined 
the Sabines an absurdity to which I* should not allow 
a place in this work, unless it exemplified and illustrated 
the origin of much that professes to be tradidonaL 

As I have already observed, it is by no means im- 
probable, — though it is a point we are not at liberty to 
assume in a historical invesdgation, if we are in earnest 
in seeking after truth, and believe in historical truth, — 
that the Sabellians and Opicans were branches of the 
same stock. The language of the Sabines must have been 
altered in the conquered countries, by intermixture with 
those of the nations which they subdued, but did not ex- 
terminate: yet all the Sabellians spoke a common one. 
To prove the Sabine origin of the word mulfa, Varro says 
it was still found in the Samnite language^^^: and to 
shew that Cascus was a Sabine word, he adduces the 
meaning oi the name Cassinum, a place inhabited by the 
Samnites, the offspring of the Sabines This leads us 
to conjecture that the original Sabines, who had so long 
been Roman citizens, had ceast to speak their own lan- 
guage. Seventy or eighty years later it *is remarkt by 
Strabo, that the language of the Samnites and Lucanians 
was also extinct I have already observed that herjuaej 
rocksf was both a Sabine and a Marsic word. The Cam- 
panian Oscan must have been the dialect the furthest 

DionyriuB, ix. 49. The native bookB, in which thu story oc- 
carred, were not Sabine ones, but those of Gelllus, whom Dionysius 
mentions in his Introduction among his authorities. This is dear 
from Servius, on VIII. 638: where the dnly reason for mixing 
up Cato's name with the rambling discussion, is, that he too derived 
the name of the pedple from Sabus. 

^ GelliuB, XI. 1. De. 1^. L. vi. 3. p. 66.3ip* 

” VI p 254. a. 
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removed from the SIdlille^^^ and subsisted the longest: it 
had not become quite obsolete at Herculanum and Pom- 
peii lyhen they were destroyed. 

The Marsic inscription §pven by Lansi is not to be 
made out in the present state of our information on the 
Italian languages ; ^although a close approach to Latin is 
strikingly evident in it The characters used by the Mar- 
sians and their confederates, together with the FVentanians, 
and assuredly by the ancient Sabines too, were the Latin : 
which are also found on the table at Bantia. Of the 
Samnites we have no written monuments, save coins; 
which, like all the Campanian, except those with Gre^ 
inscriptions, have Etruscan letters. This however is no 
ground for imagining oven the remotest affinity between 
the languages. The coins of the Lucanians have the 
name LticnTwm in Greek letters : so they probably used 
these instead of the Etruscan. Nor was tiie alphabet all 
they adopted. Hereditary enemies as they were to the 
Greek cities, they nevertheless acquired such a familiarity 
with their language, that their embassador astonisht and 
won the hearts of the popular assembly at Syracuse by 
the pure Doric he spoke Nor would the authors of 
Pythagorean treatises have taken the mask of imaginary 
Lucanians, had it not been notorious that tiiia philosophy 
had found reception among them, or had it bera unusual 
for I^ucanians to write Greek 

T|ie strictness of their morals, and their cheerful con- 
tentedness, were the peculiar glory of the Sabellian moun- 
taiqeers, but especially of the Sabines and the four north- 
ern cantons : and they preserved it long after the virtues 
of ancient times had disappeared at Rome from the hearts 

Sabina iiaqne radioea in Oscom liognam agit, «yi Vam, vi. 3. 

** Or. Corinth, among the orationa of Dion Chryaoatom, ii. 
p. US. ed /leiak. 

* That the notion of Lucanian philoaophera in the time of Py- 
thagoras, or even long after, must however be a fiction of a late agOj 
is proved by the history of that people 
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and tlie demeanour of men. Else the Beveral tribes of 
the same nation have seldom been so different, as those 
of this great people. The Samnites, Marsians, and Pe- 
lignians, were fond of war, and clung to liberty even unto 
death; the Picentines were sluggish and cowardly; the 
Sabines simple-hearted and honest; tlie Lucanians fe- 
rocious freebooters. As to the Campanian knights, they 
were so estranged from their ancestors, that they are 
quite out of the question here. All the Sabellians, but 
especially the Marsians, practist divination; principally 
from the flight of birds. The Marsians also boasted of 
being able to charm serpents, and of having magical 
cures for their bites.: and to this day the juglers, who 
are wont to handle these reptiles familiarly, as one of 
the chief tricks they exhibit to the populace of Rome 
and Naples, come out of the same country, from the 
Lago di Celano in the Abruzzo. 

Most of these tribes, and among the rest the Sabines, 
lived in open hamlets. The Samnites, and the members 
of the northern confederacy, like the Epirots, fortified 
and dwelt round the summits of their hills ; where a brave 
people could defend the approaches even without walls: 
not that they had no regular towns; but the number of 
them was small Not a ruin is found in Samnium of the 
time anterior to the Romans, which does not arise solely 
from the ravages of war. The free shepherd and peasant 
will build himself a dwelling on his hills, such as is suited 
to his wants, but will not hold out against time and 
war. Nor are works of art in clay or brass, or sepulcres 
containing vases, found anywhere in the purely Sabellian 
districts ; but only in those which they occupied as rulers, 
in Campania and Lucania. 

The Sabellians would have made themselves masters 
of all Italy, had they been united in one state, or even 
firmly knit in a confederacy, so as to appropriate their 
conquests permanently, holding them in dependence, and 
securing them by colonies. But they differed from the 
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Romans, in valuing the enjoying the highest possible 
degree of freedom above aU things; more than great- 
ness and power, more than the lasting preservation of 
the state. .Hence the tribes they planted were not 
bound to the mother-country, but immediately became 
alien, and often hostile, to the state they had issued 
from: whereas Rome, whose colonies were of small num- 
bers, was secure of their fidelity; while by their meads, 
and by imparting subordinate civil rights to her conquered 
enemies, she converted a body, far superior to her colo- 
nists in number, into loyal subjects. Owing to this policy, 
Campania was let slip from the power of the Samnites. 
Without reckoning the cities there, in which the elements 
of the Oscan population regained the preponderance, or 
the Bruttians, who were properly foreiners, the Sabellian 
cantons, at the breaking out of the war between Rome 
and' Samnium, were about twelve in number. Of these 
the Marsians were joined -with the other three central 
states in a federal league, having a community of national 
laws, but not under a common government; in the way 
that Rome was united with Latium and the Hemi- 
cans. The tie by which five tribes, as it would appear, 
and at a later period four*^’, were united to form the 
Samnite republic^ seems to have been firmer, but still in- 
sufiicieht ^ In time of war the Samnites elected a supreme 
general, whose Sabellic title Embratur^ when moulded 
into a Latin word, was used to designate a commander-in- 
chiefi We find it on the Samnite denary during the Social 
war, applied to C. Papius Mutilus. By Livy the Samnite 
commander-in-chief is termed Imperator^ as a TaHii one is 
Dictator or Praetor. Strabo says ^ that the Lucanians 

^ The rentruuiB, the Caudinee, the Hirpinians, and the people 
on the coast from Surrentum to the Silanii : at an earlier period the 
FrenUinans also. But there may liave been a still greater number 
of Samnite cantons, though no mention of them has been p r e serv ed. 
W'ith regard to the Caraoenians the matter is very doubtful. 

^ VI. p. 8^. c. 
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dining war elected a king: this was the election of an 
ImperatOT. 

The Samnites and the Marsian confederacy, the Sam- 
nites and the Lucanians, were hostile to each other : the 
ancient Sabines and the Picentines took no interest in the 
affairs of the rest But the Samnites, even standing alone, 
would never have fellen before the Romans, if they had 
enjoyed a similar constitution, and that unity to which 
the nations of antiquity never attained, except by means 
of a predominant capital 
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About the time of the Persian war, the fears and 
attention of the Greeks were excited by the dominion of 
the Etruscans over the 'ryrrhenian sea; although Diony- 
sius is mistaken in supposing it to have been after them 
that the whole west of Italy was called Tyrrhenia by the 
Greeks: that name belongs to the age of the genuine 
Tyrrhenians. When they were confined to Tuscany, and 
even there were dependent upon Rome, their renown 
past away; and their former greatness was held to be 
fabulous by the contemporaries of Polybius In Roman 
history their importance is limited to the period between 
the kings and the Gallic conquest: after which they are 
extremely weak in comparison with the Sabellians. By 
the Greeks they are mostly mentioned to their discredit, 
sometimes as pirates, sometimes as gluttons ; by the 
Romans only as diviners and artists. There is no tra- 
ditional ground for the opinion entertained by the mo- 
dems, that, independently of the extensive empire they 
once held, they were one of the most remarkable nations 
of antiquity. The ruins of their cities, the numerous 
works of art that have been discovered, the national spi- 
rit of the Tuscans, who lookt upon them as their an- 
cestors, and prided themselves upon them, — even the 
tempting mystery of a language utterly unknown, — all 
this has made the modems pay more attention to them, 
than to any other of the Italian tribes ; and the Etruscans 
at this day are incomparably more renowned and honoured, 
than they were in the time of Livy. Unhappily the 


II. 17. 
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l ate iiM it ditts felt has not been combined with an equal 
degree of judgement and impartiabty. Men have not 
chosen to be content with knowing what their researches 
could discover: and no other part of literature relating 
to ancient history contains so much that is irrational, 
hasty, and unprofitable, as may be found, along with much 
that is dishonest, in what has been written on the Etrus- 
can language and history since Annius of Viterbo. 

1 think I have sufficiently explained the origin of those 
erroneous opinions on the extraction of the Etruscans, 
which deceived even the Greeks, and which have led the 
modems much further astray, in proportion as they were 
anxious to get a key to the secrets of a buried language. 
It is enou^ here to remind the reader, that, from Tyr- 
rhenians retaining its name after its conquest by the Etrus- 
cans, two entirely different races were called Tyrrhenians 
by the Greeks ; the Pelasgians on the coast of Asia, and 
on the islands in the north of the iEgean, and the Etrus- 
cans. The latter had still less title to the name, than 
the Sabellians in the south of Italy to that of Oscans®’^. 
Nay, their title was just the same as that of the English 
to the name of Britons, or that of the Spanish Creoles 
to the name of Mexicans or Peruvians ; indeed the way 
they acquired it was the very same. Now it being as- 
sumed that all the Pelasgians must have come originally 
out of Greece, hence the story of the migration from 
Thessaly was invented : and since the Meonians were Tyr- 
rhenians, and it was thought certain at Athens, and among 
the lonians, that these Tyrrhenians, as well as those of 
Lemnos, were of the same stock with the ancient in- 
habitants of Agylla and Tarquinii; since the Meonians 
and Lydians moreover were confounded in the sel&ame 
manner as the Tyrrhenians and Etruscans this gave 

See, p. 66, note 906. 

^ The Lydians, a branch of the same family with the Carians 
'and MyaianB, were forein copquerors, and barbariana. 
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birth to the story of the emigration of the ancient Tyr- 
rhenians from Lydia: which story Herodotus, in one of 
his less fortunate moments, may perhaps have understood 
of the Etruscans. 

Dionysius, though he had not detected the source of 
the errour, mokes a stout stand against the two assump* 
tions, which are both equally fallacious. That the story 
told by Herodotus had no Lydian tradition to rest upon, 
be proves by the unexceptionable autliority of Xantbus; 
that, even if there had i)een such a tradition, it would 
deserve no credit, by the complete difference of the two 
nations in language, usages, and religion. His assertion 
that the language spoken by the Etruscans was one en- 
tirely peculiar to themselves, and bore no affinity to any 
other, would deserve our full belief, even if we had no 
further evidence on the point; because the Etruscan was 
then, and indeed long after, a living language, and books 
in it were read *^^ It is however but too strongly con- 
firmed by all our inscriptions, in the words of which no 
analog}^ with the Greek language, or with the kindred 
branch of the Latin, can be detected, even by the most 
violent etjnnological artifices; so that nothing short of 
some wonderful discovery wdll ever turn this dead treasure 
to account*®. In opposition to the unanimous evidence 
of the ancients, who assert with equal positiveness that 

The verses of Lucretius, 

Non Tyrrhena retro volventem cannina fmetra 
Indicia occultae Divum perquirere mentis, 
shew that in his time the Etruscan books were still read in the origi- 
nal, from right to left {retro). I wUl remark by the wey that by 
indicia mentis Lucretius means to explain indigiiamenta* 

Among all the Etruscan words said to have been made out, 
only two, avU ril, vixit annos, seem to have been really explained. 
Yet in this very instance Lanxt struggles against the truth, 
(T. II. p. 3S2,) b^use no diadow of an etymology can be fimnd for 
ril to mean year. Turce is interpreted imUi : 1 rather take 

it to be Tttseus, 
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fixe Tusoan language was distinct both from the Sabine 
and from the Oscan, an opinion has arisen among the 
Italian philologers, that all the nations of Italy) any re- 
mains of whose languages occur in inscriptions, with the 
exception of a few nameless races hi the south, spoke 
dialects of the same fundamental language. An unpreju- 
diced investigation, such as we have ample means for 
carrying on, will convince every one, as it has convinced 
me, that the Tuscan bore just as little affinity to the 
Oscan, as to Latin and Greek. 

It is in compliance with the evident usage of the 
ancients, that I here call the language of the Etruscans 
the Tuscan. Nor shall I scruple henceforward to call 
the people themselves Tuscans; although Tuscus can be 
nothing but another form of Turirms. In the age of Cato 
the country was commonly styled Etruria^ the people 
Tmd : Etrvsci in later times grew to be more usual in 
books. The old name however must have continued the 
prevalent one in the mouth of the people. Hence under 
the later emperors the name of Tuscia for the country, 
which till then had not been used in writing : and hence, 
since the middle ages, Toscana^ and Toscani for the people. 
Etruria and Etrusci presuppose the simple form Etruri: 
and this we may hold to be the name by which the 
Italians originally designated the conquerors of the Tyr- 
^ rhenians: although the name both of Tuscans and Etrus- 
cans was no less forein to the people than that of Tyr- 
rhenians : they called themselves Rasena 

In the age of their greatness, the Tuscans, having 

^ ServiuB, on £n. x. 164, finds fault with this word as a novelty. 

** Dionysius, i. 30. The termination ena in Etruscan answers 
to the Latin ius, as is shewn by the gentile names (see note 382) : 
so that the root is Mas. This statement of Dionysius however should 
only be understood with reference to the ruling people : their vassals 
might retain the old name of Tyrrhenians (see note 342) ; even 
though they had exchanged their language for that of the con- 
querors, like the Christians in Asia Minor. 
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subdued the ancient Tyrrhenians and the UmbrianSy dwelt 
in Etruria proper and in the country about the Po. The 
Raetians too and other Alpine tribes were of the Tuscan 
race, as we are expressly assured by Livy^. So, ac- 
cording to Strabo, were the Lepontians and Camunians^; 
perhaps too the Euganeans, who inhabited Venetia before 
the founding of Patavium. 'Die language of the people 
of Groeden in the T}to1, which, mixt as it has been 
with others, still seems to stand alone in certain roots 
peculiar to it, may not unreasonably be regarded as a 
relic of the Etruscan*^. Mount Brenner formed the north- 
ern boundary of the llastians, and consequently of the 
Etruscan race. But were these llmtians, as the common 
opinion would make them Etruscans of the plain, 
who retired to the Alps on the invasion of the Gauls? 
We must suppose the vallies of the Alps to have been 
almost uninhabited, ere this can be conceivable. For a 
people who had not been strong enough to withstand the 
Gauls, either in the field or behind their ramparts, would 
much less have been able, when routed and flying, to wrest 
the land of the mountaineers from its owners. Hiesc 
regions however were far from being a desert. Polybius 
8[)eak8 of the inroads into Cisalpine Gaul made by the 
Alpine tribes immediately after the Gallic invasion. So 
long too as there was still a home to receive the fugin 
tives to the south of the Po or of the Apennines, they 
would never have moved northward. It would be far 
easier to conceive, — and Livy’s expressions are not ad- 
' verse to such a supposition^, — that the Etruscans on the 

*** V. 33. The speUing RhaMi with ao A is contray to all good 
authority. 

^ He Bays, they are of the Rwtian race, iv. p. 206. h 

^ Hormajrr, Geaehichte von Tirol, p. 136. IbU. 

* Mentioned by Pliny, iii. 24, and Justin, xx. A. 

* V. 33: after saying that the first abodes of the Btmscana were 
on the coast of the Lower Sea, and that from thenee they had 

H 
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Po had occupied the mountains as a bulwark against 
irruptions fiom the north ; as Theoderic planted a colony 
of Goths in the land of the Breones. A rich people may 
seize even upon barren mountains from ambition, or may 
occupy them for the sake of security : hut that it should 
send out colonies sufficient to drive out the old inhabitants, 
when more smiling regions are inviting it^, implies the 
existence of an extensive and absolute authority, such as 
seems quite out of the question in a state consisting of 
cantons, like the Tuscan. 

If Rsetia on the other hand was one of the original 
homes of the Etruscan people, from which they issued 
and spread, first in upper Italy, and then to the south 
of the Apennines, it is very conceivable that, when those 
migrations* took place, a great part of the nation might 
stay behind, because, as the Arragonese said in the in- 
trod action to their laws they were unwilling to exchange 
their rocky soil for a fat land, lest in leaving their home 
they should leave their freedom and their virtue : and to 
these, to the house of their fathers, many of the lost 
sons may have returned, when the days of their prosperity 
were gone by. Even the harshness of the Etruscan lan- 
guage, which seems to be still surviving in the Floifctine 
dialect, might he urged as an argument for their having 
come from a mountainous country. For, unintelligible as 
are the contents of the Etruscan inscriptions, they still 
hear unequivocal marks of such a character. A nation too 
in whose language consonants were not the predominant 
sounds, would scarcely have adopted the oriental custom ^ 

founded twelve colonies to the north of the Apennines, he proceeds : 
Alpinis quoque ea gentibus baud dubie origo est, mazimeque Raetis. 

^ Sgch as the pUdns and hills of the Venetians, which the Tus- 
cans did not take possession of, and the conquest of which could not 
have .been rendered so difficult even by a large population and by 
fortified towns, as that of Rstia was by nature and by its people. 

Mirabeau, Essai sur le Despotisme, p. $36. 
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of dropping the short vowels in writing. Moreover we 
have historical stat^ents, as authentic as can be required 
for those times, which testify that the spreading of the 
Etruscan's toward the south took place only by degrees. 

In a very anaent history of the Umbrians it was re- 
lated that the Etruscans had conquered three hundred of 
their towns Sp that the Umbrians must at one time 
have occupied the chief part of the countries which be- 
longed to the Etruscans at the summit of their power. 
It may be said, that this refers to the land between the 
Alps and the Apennines ; since, until the irruption of the 
Gauls, the Umbrians retained some territory between the 
Apennines and the Po. And this was certainly a' part ; 
but so likewise was Tuscany, where we find the ancient 
towns of the Umbrians low down on the left o^^the Tiber, 
and where they once dwelt as far as the Anio. Even 
Micali^®, though he would not part with the persuasion 
that his country was the cradle of the Etruscan people, 
observes that the river Umbro, at the mouth of which 
was a district called Umbria, mentioned by Pliny re- 
minds him of the Umbrians. In the story of the Lydian 
migration, Pisa and the whole country to the rocky sum- 
mits of the Alps are wrested by the Tyrrhenians from 
the Umbrians: and Pliny says, the Umbrians were the 
oldest inhabitants of Etruria, and were expelled from it 
by the Pelasgians Though it may still be denied that 
Herodotus pronounces Cortona not to have been an 
Etruscan city, or supposed that he is mistaken if he 

^ Pliny, III. 19. We may be quite certain however that none 
of the num^rs in the Italian traditiona will leas admit of being taken 
literally than this : it merely means that there were a great many of 
them. 

“ T. I. p. 59 : compare pp. 106, 107. ” iii. 8. 

“ Lycophron, v. 1359-61. Herodotus, i. 94. Pliny, iii. 8. 
Even Cluver, though opinions in other respects are very different 
from mine, considers Tuscany as only a later conquest of the Etrus- 
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doe^ 80 ; yet Cssre, Graviscfie, Alsium, Satumia, were 
occujned by the Etruscans as conqiferors, after driving 
out the people who in Italy bore the name of Siculians, 
in Athens* of Pelas^ans and Tyrrhenians^. Tarquinii 
too had belonged to the Thessalians/ Perusia to the 
Achaeans ; that is, both to the Pelasgians The found- 
ing of Clusium is ascribed to Telemachus and thus 
referred to Circe's Latins. Populonia, according to some, 
was a colony of the Volaterrans, who had driven the 
Corsicans from this coast Among the places which 
the Etruscans wrested from the Pelasgians, Dionysius 
mentions Pisa®®: that it was not originally an Etruscan 
city, lies at the bottom of the statement of its being 
built by Greeks after the taking of Troy. And allowing 
this story«to be derived from the Greek look of its 
name, yet Cato too held that the 1 uscans were not its 
first inhabitants®'. From him, or from Varro, Dionysius 
undoubtedly borrowed his accounts of the spreading of 
the Etruscans toward the Tiber. But all statements, how- 
ever probable in themselves and well attested, were made 
to give way to the tale of a Lydian extraction. For by 
this the first settlement of the new-comers was of necessity 
placed on the coast of the Lower Sea; which is also 
assumed by Lycophron : and thus grew up the opinion, 
which in Livy passes for certainty, that Tuscany was the 
original home of the Etruscans, whence they moved north- 
ward across the Apennines and toward the Alps. 1 will 
not dissemble, that two Latin writers of Etruscan his- 
tory, Flaccus and Caecina, unquestionably related, that 
Tarchon came from the south of the mountains, and built 
the twelve northern cities, Mantua among the rest But 

^ Dionysius, i. 90, 21. Strabo, v. p. 225. d. 

Justin^ XX. 1. See above, p. 30. n. 69. 

' Servius, on £u. x. 167. ** Servius, on £d. x. 167. 

“ I. 20. In Servius, on Mn. x. 179. 

" Schol. Ver. on .Sn. x. 198 : compared with Servius. 
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as we find Tarchon here, that is, Tyrrhenus and the 
Meonian fiible, this is worth no more than the Patavine 
story' of Antenor in Livy. What the native annals of 
the Etruscans related of their origin, we know only nega- 
tively ; so far as that they said ^nothing of the Lydian 
legend. Among a priestridden people like the Etruscans, 
the annals must have been in the hands of the priests, as 
they were even at Rome in those of the pontifis; and 
since they deemed Etruria the favorite land of the gods®®®, 
it was natural that they should boast to have been its pri- 
mitive inhabitants. 

At no time did the Etruscans possess the whole of 
Cisalpine GauL Westward their territory extended only 
to the Ticinus, where in those days Ligurians were dwell- 
ing, having been driven back by the Gauls. ^The land 
south of the Po too, nearly down to Parma, belonged to 
the Ligurians, or was uninhabitable from its swamps. 
Romagna was in the hands of the Umbrians, who kept 
it till the Gauls broke in. But in the country between 
the Venetians and the Gauls, some Etruscan towns main- 
tained themselves, until they yielded to the Romans : 
Verona is termed by Pliny a Raetian, Mantua by him 
and by Virgil a Tuscan city®*. Thus Etruscan cities 
gave birth to the most genial and the most elaborate of 
the Roman poets. Both these may be clast among^tiie 
twelve Tuscan towns to the north of the Apennines; 
which number decidedly included Hatria, Melpum, and 
Felsina. The first of these, once eminent for its com- 
merce, gave its name to the Upper Sea. Melpum, a 
very rich town in the Milanese, to the north of the Po, 

MS Vegoja, among the fragments of the Agrimensores, €h)e8. 
p. 258. Scias mare ex aethere remotum. Cum autem Juppiter ter- 
ram Hetruriae sibi vindicavit, &c. 

^ Pliny, III. 2a. Virgil, JEn. x. 199-20S. So likewise by Flac- 
CU8 and CsBcina. As to Verona, we have certainly to choose between 
this statement, and that which assigns it and Brixia to the Ceno- 
mani. See the notes on Livy, v. 35. 
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was destroyed by the Boii, Senonea, and Insubres, on 
tbe day that Camillus took Veil, in the year 358 Bo- 
nonia, under the name of Felsina, was at one time the 
capital of Etruria^:- this too seems to argue that the 
nation did not spread from the south of the Apennines. 

The twelve cities south of the Apennines, which were 
united in a confederacy as soverains of their respective 
districts, frequently as their number is mentioned, are 
nowhere enumerated by name; and it is doubtful, which, 
among several claimants to this pre-eminence, must yield 
to the others. 

When Livy is relating how the allies volunteered to 
forward Scipio’s armament, he says, the Etruscan states 
promist to support him, each according to its means ; 
that is to say, they all did so : afterward however he 
only mentions eight cities, and what each supplied. These 
were Caere, Tarquinii, Populonia, ^"olaterr®, Arretium, 
Perusia, Clusium, llusellaB: that any would withdraw is 
incredible ; but a writer so hasty might easily omit some. 
Of the towns unquestionably belonging to the number of 
the soverain twelve, Veii and Vulsinii had been destroyed : 
and Vetulonium had disappeared, a city never mentioned 
in the historical age of Rome, and but once in the legends ; 
in the story, which Livy has entirely overlookt, of a pro- 
tracted war carried on by Etruria against Tarquinius 
Priscus and the Romans^. Populonia, being a colony 
from Volaterrae, was not one of the original twelve cities : 
it can only have come into the room of an extinct one. 
Now if our topography be correct in putting Vetulonium 
near it, ihen Vetulonium, which appears from report to 
have been powerful in early times, supposing its destruc- 
tion to have been one of those ancient events in Etruria 
of which no record remains, may have been merged in 

Pliny* III- 21- “ Pliny, iii. 

^ xxviii. 45. Etruriae popuii pro suis quisque facultatibus 
conaulem adjuturoa pollicitl. ^ DionyaiuB, ixi. 51. 
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the neighbouring city of Populonia, as Himera was in 
Thermse. Thus the number of the twelve Achaean cities, 
whenever it fell short, was made up: end thus we find 
at difierent epochs that there wer^ always thirty- Latin 
cities, and seven Frisian provinces; the whole number 
being preserved; though with some new ones amongst 
them, to replace such as were extinct or lost. 

A century earlier Cortona. is called by Livy one of 
the chief places of Etruria^. Hence we are the more 
surprised to miss her when he enumerates those eight 
Now she may indeed have had just as little to do with 
the Etruscans as Falerii had; and he may have been 
misled by her situation. But his statement may also be 
well founded ; and yet the one in Herodotus, which goes 
1 20 years further back, may be no less so : if we conceive 
that meanwhile, after having long stood solitary and aban- 
doned, she had at length fallen, and been forced to receive 
an Etruscan colony; which then, as seems to have been 
the case with Populonia, stept into the place of some lost 
city, probably of Veii. The omission of her. name how- 
ever in Livy cannot be accounted for as a mere piece of 
carelessness, either in him, or in the historian whom he 
was following. Tlie last years of the Etruscan war, the 
narrative of which was contained in the eleventh book of 
Livy, are covered with an obscurity quite impervious. If 
Cortona was forced at that time to submit to Rome, before 
the general peace, she would obtain no share in the terms 
by which such places as still held out were recognized 
as states, though under the supremacy of Rome. In that 
case her condition must have been very different from 
that of those eight cities. Perhaps she was admitted to 
the inferior franchise; as the Etruscan town of Satumia 
undoubtedly was about the same time. 

Whatever conjecture we may form on this point, two 

^ IX. 37. A Perusia et Cortona et Arretio, quae forme capita 
Etruriae pupulorum ea tempestate erant. 
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{ilaces seem to be still wanting to complete the number 
of twelve. Whether it was made up by Capena, or by 
Cossa, or by FseBulae^ is a question that cannot be an- 
swered with certainty. It may even have been a people 
different from all three, one of whom in our scanty 
sources of information about Etruria we find nothing but 
the name, as is the case with the Salpenates . or of 
whom the very name is lost. 

Capena in the year 550 could certainly no longer be 
counted among the Etruscan towns; for the Capenates, 
that is, assuredly not merely some individuals who had 
gone over to the Romans, had already been enjoying the 
full rights of Roman citizens for 180 years Previously 
they had waged war by themselves against Rome : and 
though I think I can make out in ^ extremely disfigured 
and obscure statement derived from Cato, that their city 
was a colony from Veil, and their ancestors a generation 
bound to emigrate by the vow of a sacred spring they 
might still be an independent state. 1 have before men- 
tioned the analogous case of Populonia. 

But while in this instance everything is uncertain, 
there are pretty good groimds for excluding the preten- 
sions of Cossa. Pliny calls it Cossa of the Volcientes 
This, combined with the mention of a people bearing 
almost the same name, the Volcentes, who are spoken 
of along with the Lucanians and Hirpinians is a 
substantial ground for conjecturing that the original 
inhabitants of Cossa were not Etruscans, but had kept 
their ground against the Etruscans. It is true, that 
at all events tl^ city could not be mentioned by Livy 

870 Livy, V. SI. ♦ Livy, v. 4. 

In ServiuB, on £n. vii. 697. Hos dicit Cato Veientum con- 
didiflse auxilio regia Propertii, qui eos Capenam cum adolevinent 
miserat. There must be a gap after Veientum : the words drop! 
may have heenJuventutem/uUse, oppidumque. 

^ Cossa Volcientium, iii. 8. In the Fasti Triumphales the 
name is spelt Vuldentee. f Livy, xxvii. 15. See p. 70. 
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on occasion of Scipio’s expedition; for it had ttbg since 
been transformed into a Latin colony*. The ruins of 
its walls, which are far beyond the dimensions of a co- 
lony, belong to an earlier age: but -they prove nothing 
as to the nation that built them; for the style of their 
architecture is not confined to the Etruscan towns. 

The walls of Faesulse, its theatre, and other ruins 
that have come to light there, display a .greatness not 
inferior to that of any other Etruscan city. Moreover it 
is probable that here as elsewhere Sylla would settle his 
colony in the centre of a great territory, and not by the 
side of a dependent town. Indeed the only ground for 
its being doubtful whether the parent of Florence was 
one of the twelve cities, seems to me, that we must then 
suppose Livy to have (jverlookt her: which in this case 
strikes us as quite impossible. From her remote situa- 
tion it is incredible that her fall should have been prior 
to the general peace. 

The territory belonging to each of the soverain cities 
contained several provincial towns, some of them' dependent 
colonies, others inhabited by subjects, the descendents of 
the old subjugated population. It was because the Etrus- 
can state was founded on conquest, that the nobles had 
such a multitude of clients, like the Thessalian Penestse^’: 
whom they employed in taskwork, and without whom their 
colossal works could hardly have been achieved. At Rome 
the relation between the patron and client was the feudal 
system in its best form: but even if there was a simi- 
lar conscientious principle among the Etruscans, binding 
the patron, and protecting the client, still it was on her 
free plebeian estate that the greatness of Rome rested; 
and none such, it is clear, existed in any Etruscan city. 
We do indeed find a slight allusion, which might be con- 
sidered as indicating that there was a popular assembly 


• Livy, xxvii. 10. 

373 J}iooyaiu 8 , IX. S. oi dvrarwraroi rovr ircveorar hrayo/icvoi. 
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at Tn^oAiiii^ distinct from the general body of the ruling 
houses And this trace certainly is not to be overlookt : 
but who will warrant us, that the Roman writer followed 
by Dionysius, in a narrative where all the details must 
be a late embellishment, did not merely transfer the rela- 
tion between the Roman curies and commonalty to Tar- 
quinii? This is far more probable than that he should 
have known and paid attention to the constitution of 
Tarquinii 

It was not by popular assemblies, nor even by delibe- 
rations of a numerous senate, but by meetings of the 
driefr of the land, the Magnates (principes Etruriae), that 
the general affairs of the nation were decided upon We 
are not to ima^ne that the meetings at the temple of 
Voltumna were of any other kind, or corresponded with 
the institutions of nations really free, such as the Latins 
and Samnites. These Etrurian chiefs were the persons 
from whom the young Roman nobles received instruction 
in the sacred sciences of divination ; a warlike sacerdotal 
caste, like the Chaldeans : these were the Lucumones by 
whose ancestors the revelations of Tages had been com- 
mitted to writing 7». If the conduct of the priests at 
Tarquinii, in sacrificing captives, dressing themselves up 
like infernal spirits, and hurling snakes and burning 
torches at the enemy, was common among them, it was 
natural that the name of such fanatics and juglcrs should 
be transferred to lunatics and madmen 79, lliey were 
patricians, not kings. Lucumo of Clusium, Lucumo who 

374 Dionysius, v. 3. irtiaas ra ykvr] (so the Vatip. MS.) 
TtipKvvir&v, Kat di fK€iv<ov itrl €KkKv}(riav napaxOds. 

73 The same applies,- and still more strongly, to the mention of 
the ple^s at Arretium, in Livy, x. 6. 

7® Livy, X. 16. Postulaverunt Samnites principum Etriiriae 
coneiUum. Quo coacto, &c. 

77 Cicero, do Divin. i. 41. de legg. ii. 9 . Valerius Maximus, 
i 78 Censorinus, 4, at the end. 

7* Fest. Epit. 5. Lucomones quidam homines ob insaniam dicti. 
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Inrought succour to Romulus, Lucumo in fine who re- 
moved from Tarquinii to Rome, were represented in the 
old tractions as only leading men in their several cities. 
The Cilnii, the Caecinm, were Lucumones, as the Claudii 
and Valerii were patricians : the former were no less noble 
than the latter by birth, though as Romans accounted only 
among the commonalty. 

These ruling houses were exposed to those violent re- 
volutions, by which an oligarchy is everywhere threatened, 
even from the midst of its own body, wherever it is not 
upheld by some powerful protection from without, open 
or dissembled. About the middle of the fifth century the 
house of the Cilnii were expelled from Arretium by force 
of arms; as the factions of the noble houses in Tuscany 
banisht each other by turns in the middle ages. It was 
also in the spirit of such calamitous feuds, for the refugees 
to be restored by the mediation of the public enemy, the 
Romans *’®®. When the latter however exiled the whole 
house of the Tarquins, the rigour of that sentence was not 
to be mitigated by any forein intercession. 

Even so late as in the second Punic war, we find the 
government of the Etruscan cities vested exclusively in the 
senators, that is, in the nobless. In the south of Italy, 
where the supreme power was everywhere sharecT between 
the senate and the people, we know what were the senti- 
ments of both orders at that crisis. In Etruria, when a 
ferment began to shew itself, it was entirely supprest by 
securing the submission of the senate at Arretium: the 
people are quite out of the question 

This want of a free and respectable commonalty, — 
which the Etruscans, obstinately retaining and extending 
their old feudal system, never allowed to grow up, — was 
the occasion of the singular weakness displayed by the 
great Etruscan cities in their wars with the Romans, 
where the victory was decided by tlie number and strength 


Livy, X. 3. 5. 


Livy, xxvii. Si. 
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of die infimtry. The same want led to the dominion of 
die 8er& at Vulsinii; the story of which, as related by 
the meagre wntere of doubtful credit who are our historical 
BOUFces for the period of this strange phenomenon, sounds 
no less incredible than horrible If that account be true, 
nothing worse can have been exhibited either in the time 
of the Anabaptists, or by a negro insurrecdon. But 
writers who could persuade themselves that the citizens 
of Vulsinii, in order to abandon themselves without in- 
terruption to voluptuous indulgences, would commit their 
arms and the government to their slaves, are not to be 
trusted implicitly as to the horrours said to have ensued. 
Some report about a very unusual state of things in an 
Etruscan city had been fabulously exaggerated by Greek 
writers and their fictions were foolishly adopted by 
the Roman. Moreover it was necessary that those,, for 
whose extermination Rome took up arms, should be 
represented as extremely criminaL Nor was the viru- 
lence of party-spirit without its influence. The marvel 
disappears, as soon as we perceive that the insurgents 
must have been serfs, not domestic slaves* **®. They had 

* Valerius Maximus, ix. 1. Orosius, xv. 5. 

^ The treatise De Mirabilibus, inserted among the works of Aris- 
totle, and written about Ol. 130, in which, as 1 have already observed 
(p. SO), a great deal is borrowed from Timaeus, tells us (p. 1S3, ed. 
Sylb.) of a Tyrrhenian city Olvopea, which submitted to be governed 
by its slaves. This must undoubtedly mean Vulsinii, whether the 
author or the transcribers distorted the name. Had the supreme 
power fallen into the hands of domestic slaves who had been eman- 
cipated, — and a Greric could scarcely help regarding the Italian 
‘clients as such ; for the Thessalians did not write books, — the matter 
would certainly belong to the class of marvellous stories. But it is a 
historical fact, and so requires a rational interpretation. 

Nor was it on their domestic slaves that the Argives con- 
ferred the right of citizenship, after their city had been desolated by 
the disaster in the Hebdoma (Herodot. vi. 83). It was assuredly on 
the Gymnetes, their serfs ; see the lexicographers quoted by Ruhn- 
ken, on Timeus, v. wtvttrrixov. Aristotle, instead of slaves, calls 
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been armed by the ruling class in the Roman war. 
Through their aid Vulsinii, when deserted by most of 
the other towns, alone of all the Etruscan cities carried 
on an honorable struggle for many years against Rome: 
and in a fortunate moment she obtained respectable 
terms*. For the defenders of their common home to 
become citizens, was a matter of course. For them to 
extend their right of citizenship to a right of inheriting 
from and intermarrying with the old citizens, and to a 
seat in the senate, was no less so. Nor do the complaints 
against them in reality amount to more than this, when 
stript of the colouring originally laid on by party-hatred, 
and monstrously overcharged by silly declamation. The 
serfs, on becoming masters, may have been guilty of ex- 
cesses. But what credit for candour can we give to 
men who called down destruction on their native city, 
because they were unwilling to allow their fellow-country- 
men an equality of rights? choosing rather that their 
country should cease to exist, than that they should have 
to share the rule of it with others. The same national 
impotence, the same necessity for the precipitate liber- 
ation of those whom they opprest, the same^ general ruin, 
were the Roman patricians bringing on, without knowing 
in their folly what they were doing, when they persisted 
in keeping the commonalty in servitude, and denying them 
their equitable rights. 

The part taken by the Etruscans in the war of Sylla 
was the act of the whole people. The Roman franchise 
was enjoyed by every free man without distinction, how- 
ever the old but now expiring constitutions excluded or 


them TTfpioiKoi : Polit. v. 3. 133. a. There are numerous traces among 
the Greeks of an ancient separation between those who afterward 
composed the demus, and the burghers, caused by the bondage of 
the former in early times : for instance, when the Samian demus, 
after overpowering the aristocrats, deprived them of the right of in- 
termarriage (Thucydides, viii. SI) ; which must evidently have been 
an ^ of retaliation. • Livy, x. 37. 
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rertrictod tun at hoBM. F^m tins war we may see how 
ffw* Etruria would have become, if all the Etrugcaas 
had had a eouatry some oenturies earlier. 

The regal office, not hereditary in a single heroic 
fumiy as in Greece, but elective for life like the Roman, 
continued at Yeii until its jEall^^ At Arretium a king 
may often have been taken from the house of the Cilnii 
A common highpriest was appointed by the twelve cities, 
and presided at the national festivals In enterprises of 
the whole body the supreme conunand was committed 
to one of the twelve kmgs, who received a lictor from 
each dty^. Even Porsenna, highly as he is celebrated 
in the old poems, is in Roman history merely king of 
ClusiunL Yet the power of the whole nation is set in 
action by him : and in earlier times a union seems occa- 
sionaUy to have been effected by the power of a supreme 
chie£ Thus all the twelve cities pay homage to Tarquin 
considered as a Lucumo; and the same thing is implied 
in the legends of Mezentius and Caeles Vibenna. But 
from the time when Roman history assumes the form of 
annals, the cities stand insulated; uniting only casually 
and transiently. Yet loose as was the federal bond in 
Etruria, it was by this that wars between the cities, of 
which we do not find a single trace, were prevented. 

Such being the nature of their association, the islands 
of Ilva and Corsica must have been under the dominion, 
not of the whole nation, but only of the adjacent maritime 
cities^, llius too the Agyllseans stood alone, when, 

^ Livy, v. 1. Had he recollected that he had spoken of Lar 
Tolumnius as king of Veii but 34 years before, he would not have 
lookt upon this election as a novelty. 

* Tyrrhena regum progenies. 

* Livy, v. 1. . Livy, i. 8. Dionysius, in. 61. 

* See the text to note 890. 

* Ilva would belong to Populonia ; and so the furnaces for its 
iron ore must have lain within the territory of that city. The Greeks 
received the story, that no ore could be smdted in that island (see 
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about 220, while they were still Tyrrhenians, they attaekt 
the Phocaeans of Alalia to dispute the .posseasion of 
Cymus. In order to punish the piracies of the maritime 
cities, the 'Syrkcusans overran both these islands in 299^: 
and the same must have been the cities to which Corsica is 
said to have paid tribuf c The Tuscan colony of Nicsea 

in this island was perhaps an old one settled there by 
the Tyrrhenians; and from them assuredly came the 
Greek name of Ilva, ^thalia. The Tyrrhenians men* 
tioned among the ancient inhabitants of Sardinia, were 
unquestionably Pelasgians. 

llie same Tyrrhenians too, and not the Etruscans, 
must have been the people by whose piracies the western 
seas were made impassable for peaceful mariners, before 
the founding of the Greek colonies in Sicily Their 
piracies were assuredly the principal cause that compelled 
the Phucaeans to employ gallics in their voyages to Tai*- 
tessus Subsequently all the corsairs of the Lower Sea, 
even the Antiates, seem to have been regarded by the 
Greeks as Tyrrhenians. But even if the Etruscans have 
had to answer for more than they were guilty o^ still 
they fully deserved to be stigmatized and hated as pirates. 


Varro, quoted by Servius, on TEn. x. 174 ; Strabo^ v. p. 223. d.) as a 
marvel : yet even at this day it is never smelted there ; because 
there must be a transport either of coal or of the ore, and the latter 
is the more convenient : just as the copper ore is conveyed from 
Cornwall to Wales. 

Herodotus, i. 167. The Tyrrhenians stone their prisoners; 
the AgyllsBans are chastised by heaven : can Herodotus have sup- 
posed that the sin of only one people was visited by the gods, and 
that others equally guilty were left unpunisht ? That Agylla had 
not yet become Csore, is clear from her consulting the Delphic 
oracle: the Etruscans would have been content with their own 
aruspicy. The treasury of the AgyllsBans at Delphi must belong to 
the time when they were Pelasgians. 

IHodorus, XI. 88. « IModoms, v. IS. 

” Ephorus, cited by Strabo, vi. p. 287. c. 

* Herodotus, i. 8S. 
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Agylla (Cere) was alone exempted from the general 
opprobrium^. About 250 a station of armed ships was 
esl^liflht by Anaxilaus of Rhegium, near cape Scyllaeum, 
to blodcade the straits against their corsairs As Etruria 
was then at the summit of its greatness, the Tuscans 
had the command of the whole T^^henian sea, and sent 
out laige fleets on naval expeditions. In 278 the protec- 
tion of Hiero king of Syracuse was invoked by Cuma 
against tbem^. By the great defeat which their navy 
then suBtuned, their maritime power seems to have been 
broken, as Pindar prayed that it might be^. For the 
naval armament of the Syracusans in the year 299, which 
conquered llva, and ravaged the Tuscan coast and Cor- 
sica, was not encountered by any Tyrrhenian ships: it 
was by bribery that Etruria got rid of the Greek fleets. 
Nor did any naval force shew itself in S68, when Dio- 
nysius, under the pretext of punishing the corsairs, ap- 
peared on the coast of C®re with only sixty triremes, and 
plundered I^gi^®. But in 448 a Tuscan squadron of 
eighteen ships came to the assistance of Agathocles ; 
probably corsairs. For about that time their piracies ex- 
tended even into the iEgean, where the naval power of 
Athens had sunk, and that of Rhodes was only beginning 
to rise. By destroying the Etruscan pirates the Rhodians 
earned the gratitude of the Greek nation^*’. This me- 
ritorious exploit seems to have been achieved in the time 
between the death of Agathocles and the expedition of 
Pyrrhus : for from a prince like the former, pirates were 
sure to find protection at the price of sharing their booty 
with him ; and their piracies assuredly were not tolerated 
by the Romans, any more than those of the Antiates. 

Strabo, v. p. SSO. c. “ Strabo, vi. p. 857. a. 

* Diodoma, xi. 51. » P3rth. i. v. 137-141. 

^ Diodorus, xi. 88. ^ Diodorus, xv. 14. 

** Diodorus, xx. 61. 

^ Ml. Aristides, Rhod. ii. p. SfS. a. p. 399. d. ed. Cant. 
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Indeed it is probable that they were bound to deliver up 
all their ships of war by the treaty : since it was from 
the Greek cities of southern Italy that Rome obtained 
her few triremes and fifty-oar gallies at the beginning 
of the first Punic war 

Treaties between the Etruscan maritime cities and 
Carthage were subsisting so late as the time of Aristotle ; 
whereby, as in that with Rome preserved by Polybius, 
the right of commerce was regulated, restricted, and se- 
cured. If they also contained stipulations about giving 
^sistance^, these can only have been valid against na- 
tions not included in similar alliances : else Carthage 
could not have continued for centuries on terms of 
friendship with Rome. Perhaps however the assistance 
was confined to the allowing levies to be raised. In the 
year 443 there were a thousand Etruscan mercenaries® 
in the Punic army in Sicily. So too, when Pyrrhus was 
in that island, levies were made in Italy for the Car- 
thaginians : but Rome did not send any auxiliaries. 

Their fruitful land, rich in internal treasures, supplied 
abundant materials for the commercial spirit of the Etrus- 
cans : and there was a time when Tuscany must have been 
the staple of commerce ^for the countries on the Medi- 
terranean, the other nations of Italy, and the remotest 
barbarian tribes; with whom there was a conununication 
secured from molestation by a high-road across the Alps 

The works of the Etruscans, the very ruins of which 
astonish u^ cannot, it is quite clear, have been exe- 
cuted in small states, without taskmasters and bondmen. 
But we must not overlook the great superiority of the 
Etruscan rulers in thb point to the Egyptian. All 
their works that we are acquainted with, have a great 

Polybius, I. 20. ® Aristotle, Polit. in. 9. 

* Diodorus, xix. 106. 

* As far as the Iberians. Pseud — Aristot. II«pt Bavfi. dxovap. 

p. 102. 
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public object They are not pyramids, obelisks, and tem- 
ples, multiplied without number. If the people suffered 
in its hard sendee, it was not for idle purposes So 
too, and by means of like taskwork, did Rome build, 
when governed by Etruscan kings. After she became 
free, all great works were at a stand, until the republic 
had grown rich by its victories and conquests : and when 
compared with her oldest works, and with those of the 
Etruscan cities, the buildings of imperial Rome make but 
an inconsiderable figure. The walls of Volterra and of 
other capitals are constructed of huge blocks, and, so far 
as they have not been studiously demolisht by hostile vio- 
lence, still subsist in imperishable solidity. The theatre 
at Fiesole, and a colossal building near it, are on an 
equally grand scale. This style however is not peculiar 
to the Etruscans. It prevails in all the monuments of 
Latium and ancient Rome, from the cell of the temple 
at Gabii, to the wall round the Forum of Augustus. 
The probability is rather that it was derived by the 
Etruscans from the earlier inhabitants of Etruria. 

The largest part of Tuscany is mountainous : the rich 
valley through which the Amo flows, was anciently a lake 
and swamp. There was a lake from Segna to below 
Fiesole, and toward Prate: the valley was blockt up by 
mount Gonfalina: this rock has been cut through, and a 
passage opened for the stream toward Pisa^ When 
the walls of Fiesole were built, this whole extent was 

^ 1 grant, no expenditure was ever squandered so lavishly by 
the Egyptians, as that which must have been laid out on the sepul- 
cre of the mythical hero Porsenna, if we might rely on the descrip- 
tion of it which was taken by Varro from native books. Pliny's 
expressions (xxxvi. 19. 8, 4) shew that no trace of it can have been 
visible in his time : yet so colossal an edifice must have lasted un- 
damaged down to this day : so that it can be nothing but a dream. 
Inde^ a building like the one described by Varro is absolutely im- 
possible, and belongs to the Arabian Nights. 

* Of this even Giovanni Villani was aware : i. 48. 
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still filled with water; as is proved by the apertures for 
drains The water covered the site where Florence now 
Stands.®. To refer that city to the Etruscan age is a 
notion Utterly untenable. But there has also been a cut 
made near La Incisa, to redeem the rich fields of the 
upper Val d’ Amo from the water : unless it was into the 
Clanis that the streams, which now form this part of the 
river, discharged themselves of yore, and the purpose was 
to lessen the quantity of water in the Tiber. The swamps 
through which Hannibal marcht*, are those which have 
now been drained on the right bank of the lower Amo. 
In those days they may have served as a barrier against 
the Gauls and Ligurians. Perhaps they had been drained 
in an earlier age, and had afterward been abandoned for 
that purpose to the irruption of the waters. On the Po, 
in the neighbourhood of Hadria, the art of turning off 
muddy rivers had been practist by the Etruscans with 
success. Such rivers, if kept shut up between dams, are 
continually raising their beds ; so that after the lapse of 
centuries they stand on a level far above that of the ad- 
joining country. Hence it becomes necessary to raise the 
dykes in the same proportion; until the perseverance of 
man is at last exhausted in the unequal contest with the 
powers of nature. Now one among the useful arts carried 
on by the Tuscans in our days, is that of diyerting such 
waters into marshes, in order to draw them off again, when 
the fertilizing deposit ha^ been secreted. By this system 
the Chiana has gradually been converted from a barren 
pestilential swamp- into a rich plain. ' Where a delta how- 
ever has begun to form, in the Po, as in the Nile and 
the Missisippi, standing waters will collect between the 

^ The peasant who guides strangers there^ has been led by his 
plain sense to find this out. 

® Hence the dreadful inundations the city experienced in the 
middle ages. The ground now has been much rais^. 

* Livy, XXII. 2. 
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arms of the river, and its mouths are protruded into the 
sea: and the further the mouths advance and diverge, 
the broader and deeper do the lakes and inland seas 
made by these waters become. It is with reference 
to the overlaying of swamps like the Chiana, a pro- 
cess which at the same time keeps the bed of the river 
fipom growing higher, that we must understand Pliny’s 
statement, that the stream of the Po had been guided 
by the Tuscans into the morasses of the Hadrians 
Similar works are needed there at this day. llie 
channels too, by which the Po discharges itself, were 
dug by the Tuscans, or by their subjects: and their 
canals and dams were the means by which its delta was 
constructed. Another method in use amongst them for 
gaining land, consisted in letting off lakes, formed in the 
craters of eiitinct volcanoes, by tunnels cut through the 
bides of the hill. In the territory of Perugia, and in 
the Suburbicarian Tuscia, there are traces of many such 
lakes, which are completely dned up: the tunnels are 
unknown and never cleared out, but still work. 

The renown of the Etruscans, as a nation peculiarly 
eminent in the arts, is so firmly^establisht, that I cannot 
expect a favorable reception for the conjecture, that the 
works in bronze and clay and the bas-reliefs attributed 
to them were the produce, not of the ruling people, but 
of their subject bondmen, and that the Etruscans, pro- 
perly so called, were no less alien from the arts than the 
Romans. Yet 1 believe that the reason of the striking 
difference we observe between the works of Tarquinii 
and Arretium, is that the earlier inhabitants of northern 
and southern Tuscany were of different origin. The works 
peculiar to Volaterrae were occasioned by its stone-quarries. 
But the two former cities wrought in clay. The produce 

Pliny, HI. 80. Omnia ea flumina fossasque primi — fecere 
Thuici; egesto amnU hnpetu per transversum in Atrianorum pa- 
ludea. 
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of Arretium was red vased with very graceful figures in 
relief of a style altogether peculiar : 'those of Tarquinii 
were, painted, and in colour and drawing are exactly like 
some discovered near Corinth, and engraved in DodweU*; 
while they differ from the Campanian in all the same 
particulars as the Greek. These are only found in the 
district of Tarquinii: where they occur, those of Arre- 
tium are never met with. Their striking resemblance 
to the Corinthian vases reminds us of the story of De- 
maratus, and his companions, the potters Euchir and 
Eugrammus “ ; which is clearly meant to express that 
from Corinth Tarquinii derived her skill in handling clay, 
and the elegance of her drawing on her vases. This im- 
plies the existence of a peculiar intercourse with Greece, 
like that carried on by her neighbour, Agylla. 

The Etruscan statues in the earliest ages were of clay ; 
like the four-horsed chariot on the Capitoline temple, said 
to have been set up at the time of its dedication. But 
the statues belonging to the first ages of Rome, several 
of which were long preserved, were probably uniformly 
of bronze : and this is the material of all the master- 
pieces that shed lustre on Etruscan art 

To deny that this art owed its refinement to the 
Greeks, is extremely idle. Its original rudeness is proved 
by works of a very early date : and to the Greeks alone 
was that idea revealed, by which the human body is 
fashioned into life and beauty. From their spirit pro- 
ceeded the spark, by which genial natures have been 

Works of this kind were still executed in the time of Au- 
gustus^ when the art of making the Campanian vases was wholly lost. 
* Tour through Greece, ii. 196. 

" Fictores: Pliny, xxxv. 43. 

The marble works in the oldest style, whether statues or bas- 
reliefs, which are called Etruscan, are probably all Greek : fur the 
quarry at Luna was not workt till very late. So long as bronze 
was not too dear, casting must have been preferred to the far more 
difficult process of sculpture. 
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kindled in every genial people. Hence the subjects of 
the most beautiful Etruscan works of art often belong 
to Greek mythology : but, having once been enlightened, 
the Tuscans were also able to treat their own concep- 
tions in the spirit of Greeks. One thing that strikes 
us, as though it were a national characteristic, is the 
exceeding accuracy of their drawing, though often with- 
out any regard to grace; exactly like what we see in 
the Tuscan painters at the revival of art in the middle 
ages 

Even supposing that the artist who executed the she- 
wolf of the Capitol, was not an Etruscan, still in this 
work, which has no counterpart among those of the 
Greeks, we clearly see what Etruscan art must have 
been about the middle of the fifth century. And this 
must probably have been the age of their finest gems. 
Whatever is in a^tamer, more delicate, and softer style, 
belongs to a later, in part to a much later period. In 
the two centuries between the time when Etruria be- 
came dependent upon Rome, and the age of Sylla, the 
arts must have been very flourishing: the people were 
living in profound peace and great wealth : and the pro- 
sperity of the country was only disturbed by two storms 
which past rapidly over ; in one campaign of the Cisalpine 
war, and in the second of that with Hannibal. 

Tuscan art had no national heroic story to work on. 
Like that of other countries, it sought for subjects in 
the mythology of the Greeks : and thus the stories of 
Thebes and Ilium must have been familiar to the people. 
That Greek poems found readers in Etruria, is not to be 
questioned. The West, and Carthage itself, were open to 
Greek literature. The obscure Sicanian town of Inycum 

On this point MicalFs work ia very valuable. The reader 
may look in it at the engravings of Etruscan bas-reliefs, particularly 
at pi. 28, for the countenances. The idea of pi. 23, which is unlike 
anything Greek, and its execution, are exceedingly fine. The genius 
of death in pi. 44 is a perfect cherub. 
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was not the only place in these parts, where the Greek 
sophists made money : and in earlier times a rhapsodist 
must surely have been still more welcome. When even 
the Romans were reading Greek, the study would cer- 
tainly be much more general amid the quiet of Etruria. 
Nor was it in a forein language alone that the Greek 
stories were listened to. The works of art are not un- 
frequently inscribed with the names of the heroes, altered 
however to suit the forms of the Etruscan language. This 
is an unequivocal proof that they lived in the speech of the 
nation, and in poems in the native tongue. Varro more- 
over mentions some Tuscan tragedies by Volnius, who, 
from his way of speaking of him, seems to have lived not 
long before'^. These tragedies may indeed have been a 
mere exercise of ingenuity, with which the nation had 
no concern. But on the other hand the theatre at Fae- 
sulae is a proof that Greek plays, either originals or 
translations, were acted there, as they were in Latium at 
Tusculum and Bovillss : else the construction of such a 
building in the Greek form would be unaccountable. TTiat 
this theatre was built before the time of Sylla, is indubi- 
table : its size and magnihcence are far beyond the scale 
of a Roman military colony : and how could such a colony 
have wisht for anything but an amphitheatre? There 
seems moreover to be very good ground for the Flo- 
rentine tradition, that Sylla’s colony built Florence, and 
did not settle on the hill. In no Etruscan inscription 
however do we find anything bearing the slightest resem- 
blance to the Greek metres, which could not have escaped 
detection, even in a language totally unintelligible; nor 
indeed anything that has the least semblance of verse. 

Plato, Hipp. p. 282. c. 

Varro de 1 . L. iv. 9. p. 17. Ut Volnius dicebat, qui tragoediae 
Tuscas Bcripsit. Foinius is the reading of the Florentine MS. Vo- 
lumniuSf the conunon reading, is one of the corruptions introduced 
by PomponiuB Lsetus. 
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The town from which the Fescennine dialogue took its 
name, belonged to the FaliBcans, not to the Etruscans 

The Roman music was derived from Etruria: their 
stage-singers too canie from thence. Like the minstrels 
in the middle ages, the Etruscan hister danced and sang 
to instrumental music, which kept time with the verse, 
without any regular measure. Stringed instruments occur 
here and there on the monuments : but the proper native 
instrument was the flute. 

llie Etruscan characters were formed, like the Greek, 
from that one, among the various alphabets of different 
origin found in Asia, from which all the modes of writing 
used in Europe are derived. That the Etruscans received 
it immediately from the Phenicians, would not be proved 
by their custom of proceeding from right to left. But 
that of omitting the short vowels, and that of noting 
doubled consonaifts by a single letter, as is done in all 
the Aramaic systems of writing, are purely Punic. So 
is the want of the vowel O; though nothing can be de- 
termined from this as to the sound, which the Semitic 
languages have. 

But ' the Phenicians designated numbers by letters : 
not so the Etruscans. What we call the Roman nume- 
rals, are Etruscan; and they occur frequently on their 
monuments. They are the remnants of a hieroglyphical 
mode of writing, which was in use before the age of the 
alphabetical; and, like the numerals of the Aztecans, they 
represent certain objects that were associated with particu- 
lar numbers. They are indigenous, and belong to the time 
when the West was subsisting with all its original pecu- 
liarities, before it received any influence from Asia; to 
the time when the Turdetanians were forming their alphar 
bet and their literature >7. 

416 Virgil, JEn. vii. 696 . 

Strabo, in. p. 139. c. Not however that this literature was six 
thousand years old. Instead of I'ofioor ififurpovs ir^p, 
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Nor were the profane sciences of Etruria, her medicine, 
physics, fltnd astronomy, borrowed either from the Greeks 
or the Cartha^nians. Perhaps they were brought by the 
Etruscans from the North, the seat of their gods Here 
we meet with the same extraordinary phenomenon, which 
strikes us with astonishment in the new world, an ex- 
tremely accurate metliod of determining time. This me- 
thod too, so far as regards the cyclical year, proceeded 
on the very principles observed by the framers of the old 
Mexican computation. Very long periods determined with 
accuracy on astronomical grounds were subdivided, with- 
out regard to the phenomena of the moon. Among the 
Etruscans however there was also a civil lunar year, the 
cyclical serving only as a correction for it. 

Their history, like that of the Bramins and Chaldeans, 
was inserted in an astronomico-theological outline, which 
embraced the whole course of time, ancT taught, that the 
human race in the present creation has eight secular 
days assigned to it, — each day to a fresh people, — and 
that during the continuance of one people prophecy is 
to be in honour, during that of another in abasement 
'^The Etruscan week was of. eight days ; and as it is most 
probable that each secular day, like that of the Etruscans 
themselves^®, contained ten secies or 1100 years, 8800 
years would make a secular week. The next unit, im- 
mediately above the week, was the year, of 38 weeks, or 
304 days. Thus a secular year would comprise 334400 
years : and this,* it may be conjectured, was the period 
assumed for the duration of the universe ; unless they went 
on to secular secies. According to their religion, as in 
that of the Scandinavians, a limit and end was fixt to 
the life even of the highest gods Such a secular year 

• 

which would not be Greeks we must read y. c. c. iv£y, Beeidee 
they had histories and poems. Festus, v. sinistrae aves. 

Plutarch, Sylla, c. 7. . ** Varro, quoted by Censorinus, 17. 

Varro in Arnobius, quoted by Micali, ii. p. 4(i. 
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tlierefore was probably the term assigned to the life of 
the gods, as the natural secle was to the life of man, the 
secular day to that of nations, the secular week to that 
of one human race. They taught, as we know historically, 
that the expiration of each secular day was announced 
by wonders and signs, intelligible to them So was the 
close of every natural secle; ten of which, of unequal 
length, made up a great day. The signs by which each 
of these epochs had been foreshewn, were recorded in 
their history. lliis, Varro says^^ was written in the 
eighth secle of the nation. A natural secle was measured 
by the longest term of human life. The first secle of a 
state ended with the death of the longest liver among aU 
the persons bom on the day when it was founded; the 
second lasted until none was left of all who were living 
at the close of the first; and so forth. The first seven 
secies of the Etruscans amounted to 781 years: but the 
simi of the years in the ten variable secies was equal to 
that in the ten fixt, each of which contained 1 10. 

In the year of the city 666 it was declared by the 
aruspexes that the secular day of the Etruscan people 
was drawing to a dose If we assume, what must needs 
be granted, that in so doing they acted in conformity to 
their writings, the Etruscan computation of time must 
have begun 434 years before Rome, the eighth secle in 


Plutarch, Sylla, c. 7. It was in this sense that the comet, 
which appeared after the death of Julius Csssar, was regarded by the 
aruspex Volcatius as the sign that announced the end of tiie ninth 
secle (ServiuB, on £cl. ix. 47, cited by Voss, on £cl. zv. 6 ) ; although 
this referred to Rome, not to Etruria. 

^ Quoted by Censorious, 17. In Tuscis historiis, quae octavo 
eorum saeculo scriptae sunt, ut Varro testatur, et quot numero sae- 
cula ei genti data sint, et transactorum singula quanta fuerint, 
quibuBve ostentis eorum exitus designati sint, continetur. Itaque 
scriptum est, quatuor prima saecula annorum fuisse centum et quin- 
que ; quintum etc. — nonum et decimum superesse : quibos trans- 
actis finem fore nominis Etrusci. ^ Plutarch, Sylla, c. 7. 
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the year 347, and the annals mentioned by Varro were 
written about the end of the fourth century of the city. 
The epoch 666 answers with singular exactness to that 
when the nation actually ceast to exist. It had been 
incorporated by the Romans a short time before, and was 
almost exterminated by Sylla eight years after. 

A free expansion of the intellect in poetry and science 
could never take place among a people whose pride and 
chief study lay in divination and ritual observances. From 
them the Romans borrowed the most important part of 
that science wliich conjectures the will of the gods from 
signs : they alone cotild discern the meaning of terrific pro- 
digies, and knew how to appease the wrath of the celestial 
powers. The pure and infallible source of this know- 
ledge was supposed to belong to the Etruscans, evm* 
since the time when it was taught them by Tages ; a wise 
dwart who rose out of the ground, such as we find in 
the ancient fables of the Germans. 

llie East read the decrees of destiny in the stars, 
Etruria and Greece in the entrails of victin&s: in ex- 
pounding the flight of birds, if the Etruscans did not 
altogether neglect it, the Sabellians were greater masters. 
But the peculiar secret of the Etruscans was the inters 
pretation of lightning. This, and all the branches of their 
aruspicy, were taught in their sacerdotal schools*®*. They 
were also laid down however in the sacred books, in which 
the oral instructions of Tages were recorded. 

In the East and in Italy the soothsayer was a tyrant^ 
and the abetter of the ruling powers : he alwa 3 rB tried to 
keep the people in chains. Of this yoke the stirring spirit 
of the Greeks soon eased itself ; although they were fond 
of believing that the soul possesses secret faculties, which 
often enable it to catch a glimpse of the future by means 
of forebodings and dreams. The nobler hero of die Iliad 
treats omens with contempt, when caUed to defend his 


^ See above^ n. 377. 
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country: at Rome the yoke of a degrading superstition, 
which was abused as an instrument of tyranny by the 
aristocrady, was not broken, until infidelity was introduced 
by the Calabrian Greek, Ennius, and became naturalized 
as morals declined. Such is the concatenation of human 
affairs, that^ as the best things have something bad grow- 
ing to them, and causing their inward deoay, the removal 
of this incidental evil may afford us some consolation, when 
the ruins of what once was excellent are swept away, with 
aU their pleasing recollections and illusions. There is no 
ill without some good at its side. 

The contents of the ritual books were of a different 
kind. They resembled the Mosaical in prescribing the 
laws of the state as the law of the gods. They ordained 
the course to be observed in founding and building a 
city, in establishing and consecrating such edifices and 
places as were to be sacred and inviolable: they settled 
the constitution of the curies, tribes, and centuries 
and generally all regulations relative to war and peace 
These were the laws obeyed at first by the Romans; 
who relaxt their ties, without casting them aside; and 
whose anxiety never to abolish them, but to leave the 
appearance subsisting, when the reality had lost its mean- 
ing, was a result of their original sanctity. Those books 
must undoubtedly have been the chiefs though not the 
only text for the pontifical law. llie institutions in 
which the preliminary step was to draw the limits of a 
temple for auguries, such as the law for measuring land 
and for marking out a camp, were more probably grounded 
on the religious books of the Sabines. 

In the account given by Festus of the Roman ritual 

^ Such is the expression of Festus. Whatever that writer, who 
is often mistaken about ancient customs, may have meant by it, these 
books can only have related to the primitive constitution, in which 
the centuries were composed of the equestrian houses. This consti- 
tution could not be changed : that of Servius Tullius might, like any 
other, and was so. ^ Festus, v. rituales. 
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books, they are expressly called Etruscan. But as no 
Roman writer now remaining makes any distinction be- 
tween' .Tuscap and Etruscan, it is by no means certain 
that those books were derived from the same people by 
whom the doctrines of Tages were preserved. There is 
the same uncertainty with regard to the Capitoline tem- 
ple ; which is said to hear marks of the Etruscans in 
the union of its three deities, as well as in its architec- 
ture. At all events however it was in the language and 
literature of the Etruscans that Roman youths of rank 
were instructed about the middle of the fifth century, as 
they were subsequently in those of the Greeks This 
veneration shifted round afterward into contempt for the 
old-fashioned lore, and forgetfulness of its existence. Un- 
doubtedly too it was from the genuine Etruscans that 
the badges of the highest magistracy were adopted by 
the Roman kings. 

Tuscany produces all the necessaries of life in abun- 
dance; and the Etruscans were not unwilling to enjoy 
what nature gave them. Their northern custom of sit- 
ting down twice a day to well-loaded boards surprised 
and scandalized the Greeks, whose bodies were satisfied 
with very scanty fare. We have a description by Posi- 
donius of the way of living in Etruria, such as it was be- 
fore the war of Sylla. From the Asiatic luxury of their 
embroidered carpets, silver plate, and trains of beautiful 
slaves richly clad^^, we may see how the country had 
thriven under the relations in which it stood to Rome. 
Within a few years all this wealth became a prey to the 
soldiery; and the towns with their territories were par- 
celled out among the legions. 

As to the stories told by Theopompus, of the shame- 
less profligacy of the Etruscans % we may join the mo- 
dem Italians in rejecting them altogether. His credulity 

Livy, IX. 36. ^ Diodorus, v. 40. Athenasus, iv. 153. d. 

* Athenseus, xii. p. 517. 
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and las fondness for scandalous tales were well known 
to die andents. Even if his statement could be partially 
borne out by the fact, that there were a few powerful 
lords, who, secure of impunity, abandoned themselves to 
horrible licentiousness, such as became the foshion at 
Rome under the emperors, still the body of the nation 
cannot have been liable to the charge. But that asso- 
ciations for orgies such as Theopompus describes, — such 
as have been found in the Society Islands, — should have 
existed even among the most corrupt of the nobles, is the 
more improbable, seeing that, as has been observed by 
others, there are no licentious representations on any 
Etruscan works of art 

Etruria was standing at the summit of its greatness 
about the end of the third century of Rome. In the next 
she lost the whole country beyond the Apennines, with 
Veii and Capena. A great part of the fifth century was 
spent in an irresolute struggle, which Vulsinii alone main- 
tained with any fortitude, against the prevailing star of 
Rome. After this the nation enjoyed two centuries of 
inglorious repose. Even during the second Punic war 
her prosperity was so far restored, that Arretium of itself 
was able to support Scipio’s African expedition with arms 
and com for the whole army, and with pay for the crew 
of a fleet. In this state of ease they felt no desire for 
the Roman franchise, which bound such as shared it to 
the performance of hard duties. When they received it 
however, they displayed no less courage than the Mar- 
sians and Samnites in maintaining its full honour. But 
fortune dealt hardly with them: and her injustice was 
increast by her consigning the story of their heroic re- 
sistance against Sylla to total oblivion. 
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Among the manifold forms of the Italian national 
names, the Umhri must also have been called Urnbrid, 
This was pronounced Ombrid by the Greeks, who made 
out that it contained an allusion to their great antiquity. 
The name was supposed to indicate that they had existed 
before those rain-floods, by which in many countries, as 
the Greek sages too believed, earlier races of men had 
been destroyed. This etymological trifling was probably 
never meant seriously. It is certain however that the 
Umbrians were a great nation, before the time of the 
Etruscans, in the age of the Sicelians, and that they have 
a right to the name of a most ancient and genuine people 
of Italy Their city, Ameria, was built, according to 
Cato ^’S 964 years before the war with Perseus, or 681 
before Rome. It is certain too that their territory in 
old times was very extensive; probably not only em- 
bracing what retained the name of Umbria, but also, as 
has been observed already*, the south of Etruria, and, 
according to distinct Roman traditions, the district occu- 
pied by the Sabines between the Apennines and the Tiber. 
On the north-east slope of the Apennines, toward the 
Upper Sea and the Po, they are said to have spread as 
conquerors, to have expelled the Libumians and the 

^ AntiquiBBima genB Italiae : as the ^quiana too are called ; by 
way of contrast to the Etruscans, who had immigrated, — to the La- 
tins, who were a mixt race, — to the Samnites and Lncaniane, who 
owed their origin to emigration and conquest, and were likewise 
mixt races, — and so on. 

Pliny, III. 19. 


Above, p. 115. 
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Siculians from the coast, and to have maintained an ob- 
stinate contest with the Etruscans for the territory on 
the lower Po. 

In history the Umbrians are found restricted to the 
left bank of the Tiber; with some scattered towns on 
the coast, and near the Po, preserved to them partly, as 
Ravenna was, by her lagoons, partly by paying tribute 
to the Gauls. The Orobrica of the Greeks, bordering 
on the obscure regions at the head of the Adriatic, is of 
a large and indefinite extent In Herodotus it reaches 
to the foot of the Alps : for it is from the country above 
the Ombricans, that he makes the rivers Carpis and 
Alpis, one of which may very probably be the Inn, flow 
into the Ister'*^-. Scylax, who contracts its northern 
boundary, reckons Picenum a part of it®*. In the ear- 
lier geography of the poets it undoubtedly extended as 
for as mount Garganus or Drion. For the Diomedean 
islands lie to the west of that promontory : and assuredly 
Scylax had some poet before him, when he ascribed the 
worship of Tydides, which the later Greeks fancied they 
found among the Daunians, to the Ombricans ; although, 
according to the correct chorography of his own time, 
he assigns the coast between the Umbrians and the Apu- 
lians to the Sabellians. 

For us the Umbrians are only the name of a great 
forgotten people. At the time when their coast was oc- 
cupied by a tribe of the Gauls, the loss of these rich 
countries seems to have been attended with that of their 
independence. Lying without any defense toward the 
north, on which side Tuscany is sheltered by the Apen- 
nines, Umbria, within its contracted limits, was in all 
probability one of those iu^acent countries which the 
Gauls are said to have reduced under their dominion*^. 
It was their military road, so long as they made 

^ IV. 49. ** p. 6 : for he places Ancona in Ombrica. 

** Polybius, II. 19. 
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expeditions into Latium. In the first war waged by the 
Umbrian tribes with the Romans^ they were subdued in a 
single battle : and though they were afterward hurried or 
compelled to take part in the contests of more powerful 
nations against Rome, they did not hold out long. 

The Umbrian nation consisted of separate races 
some of which dwelt in towns others in rural can- 
tons’*^. The Camertes embraced the friendship of the 
Romans, before the latter crost the Umbrian borders; 
and they preserved it I'he Sarsinates are even men- 
tioned as a distinct people by Polybius, along with the 
Umbrians ; and fighting singly against Rome, they sup- 
plied her with occasion for two triumphs. 

In order to treat with the Umbrians, the Romans in 
the fifth century employed an envoy acquainted with the 
Etruscan tongue Yet the language on the Iguvine 
tables, which passes, and probably with reason, for Um- 
brian, is totally different from the Etruscan. To us it is 
unintelligible, although it contains a number of words, 
which, if not Latin, seem cognate to the Latin: and if 
the conjecture I shall communicate further on as to the 
stock of the Umbrians is well founded, it could not fail 
to contain such. The purity with which the Sarsinate 
poet, Plautus, wrote Latin, seems also to suggest that 
the language of his countrymen, like the Oscan spoken 
by Neevius, bore an affinity to the Latin. 

The characters on the coins are Etruscan, on the 
Iguvine tables Latin. 

Livy, xxviii. 45. Umbriae populi. 

Livy, IX. 41. Piaga. Livy, xxxi. 2. Tribus. 

® Polybius, II. S4. Livy, jx. 36. 


K 
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Iafygia embraced the south-east of Italy; according 
to die more ancient writers, from Metapontum, or, in- 
cluding that city, from the Siiis^, to mount Garganus, 
or, as the Greeks called it, mount Drion: which seems 
to have been the southern limit of Ombrica in their early 
geography. By Polybius the lapygian and Messapian 
troops are still dast under one head. That such an 
extent was ascribed to Apulia by the Romans, we no- 
where find : else it certainly seems evident that lapyx and 
Apulus are the same name'*^ 

This extensive country is said by the Greeks to have 
been inhabited by three distinct tribes, the Messapians, 
the Peucetians, and the Daunians; the first on the pen- 
insula to the east of Tarentum; the Peucetians to the 
north of them, along the coast from Brundusium to 
Barium : between this and mount Garganus lay the 
Daunians. The first about the beginning of the fourth 
century were at enmity with the Tarentines, while the 
two latter tribes were their allies. The Messapians 

^ Scylar, p. 5. 

The Latin termination icus was contracted into ix in Oscan : 
thus Apicus, whidi is the same name with AputiUf becomes . 
No go^ Roman writer will ever say lapygia, instead of Apulia ; 
nor any good Greek writer thft.>reverse. Diodorus, who is no less 
cardeM in his use of words than in other respects, speaks of 'AirovXm, 
XIX. 10, in relating the history of Rome for that year, where he pro- 
bably had Fabius before him. But it is remarkable that he diould 
commit the eame offense against Greek usage in the history of 
the younger Dionysius, ’^xvi. 5. May we suppose that Timaeus 
wrote so? 
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were divided, at least according to Strabo, into two tribes, 
the SallentineB and the Calabrians: the former he places 
in Leutemia, on the eastern coast of the Tarentine gulf ; 
the Calabriahs to the north of the lapygian promontory, 
on the Adriatic In the JFiifti even the Messapians and 
SaUentines are spoken of as distinct tribes, over both of 
which a triumph was celebrated in the year 487. The 
simplest way of explaining this is to suppose that, though 
the former naihe was common to the whole nation, it is 
here used for the Calabrians; as that of the Ausonians 
came to be confined to a single tribe, a part of the whole 
people*. There is also an important statement in Scy- 
lax, which, though extremely corrupt and disjointed, has 
been most satisfactorily restored and which informs 
us that there were five tongues in lapygia. Two of the 
tribes referred to are clear, the Opicans or Apufians, 
and the Peucetians: two may be recognized after an 
easy • emendation, the Leuternians and Brentesmes, con- 
responding to Strabo’s Sallentines and Calabrians. Hie 
name of the people to whom the fifth tongue is attri- 
buted, the Cramonians, may perhaps be written correctly, 
and all trace of them may have perisht. At all events 
Scylax, who extends lapygia so far to the southwest, 
seems to have meant a people between Heradea and 
Tarentum, a remnant of the Chonian Oenotrians. 

The Messapians were very generally supposed, sin- 
gular as the opinion sounds, to have been Cretans. In 
the earlier tradition their ancestors were Eteocretans, cast 

^ VI. p. 277. d. 281. c. d. * See p. 69. 

By James Gronoviui, who seldom mode to happy m conjecture. 
It has been shewn above, note 293, that in p. & we mast read, 
Savvcrm instead of Aouvircu. But the sentence, hr M ww ty ■ l laxs- 
ntU, must also be removed from the place it has been thrust into, 
where it destroys the sense of the passage. by separating Sajcopifvr 
dfrh Tov Tvpf vcX. f . r. Adp. from the mention of t^ Samnitee ; and 
it must be Inserted in the former section about lapygia, after 
r wierAf, and before iv 6k ’low. Still yXwram ia a very atcaage 
word here, and yet more so the synonym ardfua-a,. 
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OR diis ^ore in the time of Minos, after the unfortunate 
expedition to Sicania; having sailed thither, according 
to one story, along with their king*^; while, according 
to another, he went alone in quest of Dsedalus, and pe- 
lisht, and they set out in the vain intention of avenging 
his death upon Cocalus^. Other legends represented 
them as having been engaged in an unavailing search 
after Glaucus^: or they were a band composed of Cre- 
tans and the offspring of the Athenian youths who had 
been delivered up as an expiatory offering to Minos : or 
lastly, in a tale which perhaps was confined to the Alex- 
andrian poets, they were the adherents of Idomeneus, 
whom he had led to Italy, joined by some Locrians and 
Illyrians^. The last account makes express mention of 
the Sallentines: and to these, excluding the Calabrians 
and their capital Brundusium, 1 would also refer the 
statement of Herodotus, that Hyria was the original city 
of the Messapians, from which their other settlements 
proceeded. Varro says, that the Sallentines were divided 
into three parts and twelve cities^: by parts here he 
must mean tribes^. His etymology for their name is 
after his fashion, and ridiculous : it evidently comes from 

*** Strabo, vi. p. 279. a. 282. b. « Herodotus, vii. 170. 

^ AtheniBus, xii. p. 522. f. 

^ Strabo, vi. p. 282. b. Plutarch, quaest. Grace. S5, and The- 
seus, c. 16. 

^ Varro, fragm. 1. iii. Antiq. rer. hum. p. 205 : and Festus, v. 
Salentini, who has evidently copied from Varro. Compare ^n. iii. 
400. 

* Strabo too reckons thirteen cities in lapygia, including Brun- 
dusium in the number (vi. p. 281. a.). Instead of nXfjv Tapavros, I 
would read wX^v Ydpo v vr o r. Tarentum cannot be right, since he is 
writingof the country which lies beyond it : 17 bt ray *la 3 rvyav 
Xwpa «c. r. X. 

" As the Greeks use tByos instead of f^parpla, and indeed ex- 
jnressly instead of ^Xif. Pollux, viii. Ill : rpla ifr tdytf wdXcu (at 
Athens), svirorpldcu, y«i»/Aopoi, bijpMvpyoL Thus gens tripkJV at 
Mantua : Virgil, A£n. x. 202. 
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a town of Sallentum, which in Greek must have been 
called Sallas, or Sallus: and I have no doubt that there 
was sijich a town in ancient times; but, singular as the 
fact is, no mention is anywhere made of it^^ From 
these Messapians the Bottiaeans on the gulf of Thermae 
were said to have derived their origin. Strabo’s opinion 
seems to be, that Brundusium too had once been in- 
habited by a branch of the Cretan Sallentines, and that 
this portion migrated from thence to Macedonia lliis 
is one of those ^ligrations which are quite incredible, 
and the mention of which was only intended to indicate 
the conviction of a national affinity. That the Calabrians 
however were forein invaders, who expelled the Sallen- 
tines from Brundusium, we may easily believe. 

So likewise may there be ground for the tiadition, 
that the earlier inhabitants of Tarentum, on being over- 
powered by Phalanthus and his Lacotiians, retired to 
Brundusium ^3. What Tarentum acquired was wrested 
from them. After two centuries and a half, wheiwthe 
Greek city had already grown very powerful,' in 279, it 
attempted to destroy the towns of the Messapians, and 
to reduce the people to servitude. This was the war in 
which Carbina was taken, and such revolting atrocities 
were perpetrated there by the conquerors®*. The ven- 
geance of heaven, by which so many houses in Tarentum 
are said to have been visited in consequence, was that 
fearful overthrow by which its power was for a long time 
broken, the most horrible carnage that befell any Greek 
army down to that day®®. It sounds incredible indeed, 
that the conquerors, following at the heels of the flying 

StephanuB indeed has SuXXcvrta : but probably the only ground 
for this mention of the place was that some one formerly made the 
same conjecture as 1 have done. 

Strabo, vi. p. 282. b. Justin, in. 4. 

^ Athenseus, xii. p. 422. e. f. ^ 

“ Hrodotus, VII. 170. Diodorus, xi. 52. 
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* llliQgians, who had fought against them as auxiliaries of 
tile Tarentities, should have forced their way into Rhe- 
^um* ** But tbe Messapians were evidently raised on that 
day from extreme distress to unlookt-for greatness. Their 
^dominion must now have extended far into Oenotria; 
since they contended with Tarentum for the Siritis, which 
lies BO frur to the west of it. This must have been after 
the year 319, if the mention of Heraclea is to be taken 
literally*. The Peucetians and Daunians were leagued 
witli the Tarentines against them : so that the Messapians 
were then the object of jealousy and alarm to the neigh- 
bouring tribes. By this war their power must have been 
destroyed. But they were still for a long time the ene- 
mies of the Tarentines: and thus one of their princes 
came to be on friendly terms with the Athenians, even 
before the expedition to Sicily*^. Thenceforward the 
Greek city continued to rise; and the Messapians were 
no longer her rivals. Indeed after the middle of the fifth 
century they seem to have put themselves under her pro- 
tection, by an alliance recognizing their inferiority. 

Peucetius is called by the earliest Greek genealogers 
a brother of Oenotrus, and his people a colony led by 
him out of Arcadia^. ^JThat is to say, they took this 
mode of representing the Peucetians as one of those old 
Pelasgian tribes, the posterity of the first men, Pelasgus 
and Aizeus, that were said to have issued from Arcadia. 
According to Pliny*® the Poediculians, — such was the 
Italian name of the Peucetians®^,— were descended from 
nine Illyrian couples. 

In a gmiealogy by the Pergamene poet, Nicander^, 

* Strabo, vi. p. SSI. a. ^ ThucydidoH, vii. S3. 

See p. 9S, n. 34. " 

** The simpler fonns, Poedi and Poedwi, do not occur in our 
booke. 

* Who, I will remark by the way, belongs to the first half of 
the sixth century of the city, not to the beginning of the seventh. 
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of. which however we know not whether he did not^ 
derive it from an earlier lost catalogue of the Lycaonids, 
the two brothers of Peucetius, lapyx and Daunus» accom- 
pany him across the Ionian sea with an army, consisting 
chiefly of Dlyrians Another story, which like everything 
of the same kind is from a Greek source, brings Daunus 
out of Illyria®*. If these views were borrowed from an- 
cient poets and traditions, it is more than probable that 
they did not speak of lUyrians, but of Libumians; who, 
as I have observed above, inhabited Picenum on the 
Italian coast, and Corcyra on the opposite side *. 

Further traces of the early seders in the south-east 
of Italy are afforded by the names of Argyrippa and 
Sipontum. Argos, like Larissa, is undoubtedly a Pelasgic 
name. The legend that Diomedes had landed there, was 
current at Arpi; as is proved beyond a doubt by its 
coins. Now though here again no historical inference 
can be drawn from such a legend, still in this as in 
other cases it is probable, that the places reported to 
have been Argive settlements founded at the. time of the 
return from Troy, were of Pelasgic origin. The kingdom 
of Diomedes is said to have reacht to Maluentum, where 
the head of the Calydonian boar was sdll shewn in the 
days of Procopius f ; and Maluentum derived its name 
from Greeks or Pelasgians No Hellenic people, so flir 
as we know, approacht nearer to the Pelasgians than the 
^tolians did; and the relics of the boor, the mention of 
Diomedes, the iEtolian prince®^, are merely signs of an 
^tolian colony. 

But we are by no means to conclude from this, that the 

Antoninus Liberalis, fab. 31. ** Fest. Epit. v. Daunis. 

* See p. SO. t P® Gothico» 1 . 15. p. 849. 

" Note 148. 

^ This is the more evident, since the legend makes him dis- 
appear, and thus lays no stress on him peraonaUy. Strabo, vi. 
p. 284. a. 
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Opicansy who are said to have preceded the Sabellians 
as masters of the country about Beneventum^ were its 
Pela^pan inhabitants. They were only the earlier con- 
querors. The Daunians however, like the Tyrrhenians 
and Oenotrians, I account among the Pelasgians. It is 
a ognificant trace in a national genealogy, to find that 
the father of Tumus was called Daunus. Their name 
answers to that of Danaans ; and thus Ardea is said to 
have been founded by Danae*. This however belongs 
to times antecedent to those when the Daunians appear 
in history as a part of the Apulians, and when, as Strabo 
observes, no difference in language or habits was dis- 
cernible between them and the genuine Apulians^. 
These genuine Apulians, as he terms them, dwelt to 
the west of mount Garganus, around the bay, in front of 
which lie the Diomedean islands They are the 
Teaman Apulians of Pliny who speaks of three dis- 
tinct tribes of Apulians, the Tcanians, the Daunians^, 
and the Lucanians. These last were probably Sabellians 
who had occupied some towns in Apulia; either Luca- 
nians, or Samnites: for Luceiia belonged to the latter; 
and the name of Lucanians may have been a general one 
for the Samnite colonies. Unless some boldness of di- 
vination be allowable, all researches into the early his- 
tory of nations must be abandoned. If I may be permitted 
to exercise it, liable though it be to grievous abuse, 1 
woiild conjecture, that the original Apulians were Opicans, 
by name and descent, who subjugated the Daunians; 
and that the legends about Diomedes, and whatever bore 

• Note 136. Strabo^ vi. p. 285. c. 

^ Strabo, vi. p. 385. c. and p. 98.S. c. 

^ For here stood Teanum Apulum. 

^ Fliny> iii. 16. Amnis Cerbalus Dauniorum finis : (if so, 
.mount GhiTganus would have been situate wholly out of Daunia) 
Ita Apulorum genera tria: Teani — Lucani — Dauniorum praeter 
supradicta &c. 
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a Greek character in the arts and manners of the coim- 
try, continued to subsist under their government, as similar 
relics did at Falerii and Caere. Assuming the correctness 
of a story that we meet with, we can hardly avoid sup- 
posing that the Peucetians also must have had a mixture 
of Oscan blood : for the names of the two Peucetians who 
designed to poison Cleonymus, Gains and Paulus^, are 
completely Latin. 

The Peucetians were divided intfc thirteen tribes 7®. 
'^They were governed by a king so late as the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war Afterward history is entirely 
silent concerning them, until about 458, Ol. 120. 4 ; when 
Agathocles entered into a league with them, and with the 
lapygians, and promoted their piracies on the Adriatic 
So that at that time they were independent of Rome. 
'Fhe Roman armies however had already entered the 
land of the Sallentines : they had done so as enemies in 
447 ; and in 452 to protect the inhabitants against Cleo- 
nymus. In neither expedition, any more than in the war 
against Pyrrhus, or afterward when the MesSRpians and 
Sallentines were subdued, is any mention made of the 
Poediculians ; although the Roman generals must have 
marcht through their country. 

Daunia too was under a kingly government, when it 
joined Tarentum in the war against the Messapians. By 
the Romans it was found divided under the soverainty of 
a few great cities : and the discord amongst these affords 
us an explanation for the otherwise incomprehensible 
accounts of the relations between what is represented as 
the whole nation and the Romans. Its most powerful 

^ See the treatise vrcpl 6aufi, axova-fi, p. 100. a. That these two 
names should occur together, would be a very aio giilftr stroke of 
chance. Sylburgius observes that in the old translation the name of 
Paulus is wanting. Wan it struck out by a theologian? or has it 
been substituted by a lawyer from conjecture for a different 'one ? 

^ Pliny, 111 . 16. H Strabo, vi, p. 881. a. 

^ Diodorus, £xc. xxi. 4. 
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iitgf was Arpi» which must have possest a considerable 
tanritory; siiice the district of Sipontum was forfeited to 
Rome^ as public land of Arpi^'^^ on account of the in- 
surrection in the second Punic war. But Canusium also 
had been great; and her greatness was still attested by 
her waUS) as that of Arpi was by hers, in the time of 
Strabo. 

The inscription which has been publisht as Messa- 
pian, is nothing but an old Greek one carelessly copied 
by a person totally ignorant of the language. That on all 
tl^ coins throughout lapygia is Greek : and this was the 
language spoken by the nation, that of its ancestors having 
given way for the most part, as it did in Sicily, to the 
nobler one. The Canusines, like the Bruttians, spoke 
Greek along with the old dialect of the country 7^. The 
Apulian works of art, like all in this part of Italy, have 
a Greek, yet a peculiar character. The earthen vases 
are of a meaner sort, both as to shape and painting. 
Bronze works have been found of extraordinary beauty. 

^ Livy, xxxiv. 45. 

Lanzi, who gives it, v. ii. p. SSO, has remarkt this. 

Horace, Sat. x. 10. 30. 



The GREEKS in ITALY. 


As Idomeneus and Diomedes were related to have 
come to Italy, in like manner Philoctetes, Epeus, and 
some of the descendants of Neleus, were brought thither, 
with Greek warriors and Trojan captives, by other legends, 
which appropriated and devised applications for a variety 
of relics and monuments. But from none of these pre- 
tended settlements did any Greek people arise: the set- 
lers must have been metamorphosed and have vantsht, 
like the companions of Diomedes 

The most ancient Greek settlement in Italy, of which 
history takes any note, is that of the Chalcidians at Cuma ; 
originally planted in Ischia and the adjacent small is- 
lands By the Alexandrian chronologers it was assigned 
to a very remote antiquity : but assuredly this was merely 
owing to their connecting its founders with the heroic 
genealogies. For when they had no determinate state- 
ments, like those as to the time when the Greek cities in 
Sicily were founded, they had recourse to computing by 
generations, which pusbt the earliest epochs much too 
far back. With regard to Cuma, they found no era: 
for it had long ceast to be a Greek dty: and when this 
led them to calculate the date of its foundation from the 
genealogies, it came out, contrary to all credibility, long 
anterior to the founding of the earliest among the colonies 

Qiiotatious, ivhicb, to have any value, Bhoold be extremely 
numerous, seem to me out of place in thu section, with a very few 
exceptions. 

77 Thus Livy (viii. 29) evidently made a distinction between 
the Pithecusae and Aenaria. 
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k»B remote from Greece. That the leaders of the emi- 
grants who settled there, bent their course over unex- 
plored waters, is intimated by the legend that their 
ships were preceded and guided in the daytime by a 
dove, and at night by the chime of the mystic bronze. 
But even firom the eastern coast of Sicily, the first 
settlement on Ischia would have been a bold adven- 
ture. The remote age attributed to Cuma is certainly 
a fiction: but when it was founded we have no means 
of determining. 

Dicsearchia, on the hill above Pozzuoli, was a fortified 
seaport of the Cumans. If it be true that the Samians 
settled there in the first years of king Darius*'^®, they 
must have found the spot already inhabited: but they 
might be very welcome to the Cumans under the pressure 
of the Tyrrhenian war. Parthenope too was founded by 
colonists from Cuma. 

A body of Eretrians establisbt themselves on the is- 
lands of Pithecusae, which the Cumans had abandoned ; 
and from them came the setlers at Neapolis. Its name 
shews that it was a much more recent city than Parthe- 
nope; wluch was afterward called Palaepolis. If the 
Athenians took a share in the founding of Neapolis, we 
should have probable grounds for dating it about the 
time of the settlement at Thurium 79. 

Rhegium was planted by the Cumans, in common 
with the Chalcidian colonies in Sicily, for the sake of 
commanding the Faro. It was from thence that Micythus 

^ In Ol. 64. 4 : according to the chronicle of EusebiuB. Per- 
haps it was somewhat later, after the death of Folycrates. 

7* Their having done so however (Strabo, v. S46. a.) seems very 
uncertain. Tzetzes (on Lycophron, v. 732) quotes a story from Ti- 
mcBos, that Diotimus, the captain of an Athenian ship in the Sicilian 
expedition (Ol. 91), offered sacrifice at Neapolis to the Siren Parthe- 
nope by command of an oracle, and establisht a torchrace there. 
This fact may ih some way have furnisht occasion for the above- 
mentioned improbable statement. 
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proceeded to found the latest of the Chalcidian towns, 
Pyxus, in the territory of Sybaris, then without a 
masted 

Of the Greek cities in Oenotria the oldest was Locri ; 
at least according to the tradition that the first setlers at 
Syracuse and Locri aided each other if S 3 Tacuse was 
really founded thirty years before Croton So was it 
according to the indigenous story, by which the arrival of 
the founders was dated just after the first Messenian w^ar, 
OL 14. 1. The Locrians, it was related, whose ancestors 
had followed their impious chie^ Ajax, to Troy, continued 
twenty years in the field against Messene as allies of the 
Spartans; and when the boys they left behind grew up, 
they joined their fathers. Meanwhile their wives and 
daughters carried on a criminal intercourse with their 
servants : and when at length the men were returning 
victorious to their homes, the women, conscious of their 
guilt, fled from their wrath across the sea with their 
paramours®®. ’'Jliough sprung from an origin so base 
and ignominious, that the malice of Timseus ' was raised 
to frenzy by Aristotle’s simple account of the tradition, 
the Italian Locrians rose to gi'eat respectability by means 
of their lawgiver Zaleucus: and they attained to such 
prosperity and power, as to found Hipponium and Medma 
on the other coast: so that they were masters of the 
whole country between the two seas, as far as the bor- 
ders of Rhegium. 

This story about the origin of the founders of Locri, 


Strabo, vi. p. 269. b. 270. a. 

Which is contrary to the legend (Strabo, vi. p. 269. c.) that 
the god gave Archias and Myscellos their choice between heal^ and 
riches. 

That such was the story, has just been establisht by the Ex- 
cerpts from Polybius, xii : tit. de sententiis, p. SSS. foil. ed. Mail. 
Now at last we see the meaning of those words in Dionysius Perie- 
getes, V. 366 : oyatrtratt . . Eustathius does not tell 

us what war it was. 
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•ad die eimilar onee about die ookmy which Phalanthus 
k eaid to have s^ded at Tarentum in Ol. 18. 1, and about 
the followen of Theras, lead us to conjecture, that the 
peace of the aristocratical republics must have been dis- 
toihed at that period in several places by the offspring 
of marriages contracted without the sanction of the law, 
and that measures were taken to send them to a distance. 
No reflecting person will believe any one of these stories 
literally y^ it would be equally inconsiderate to 
reject them as utterly groundless. 

Tarentum enjoyed the rights of a mother city at 
Heraclea, and had at least an equal share with Thurii 
in the settlement. In Messapia Callipolis was probably 
connected with her; and so was Hydrus, if it was really 
a Hellenic town *. 

The Achaean cities, Sybaris and Croton, are said to 
have been built together, in OL 19. 2®*. The former 
was mistress of the country afterward called Lucania, 
and founded Posidonia and Laos: the latter, possessing 
the north of Bruttium, founded Caulon on the south, 
toward Locri, and Terina on the western coast Another 
body of Achaeans, being invited by the Sybarites, built 
Metapontum; which by the industrious cultivation of its 
enormously fertile territory attained to extraordinary 

^ Aristotle assurecUy was far from doing so : nor was Timwus 
wrong in refusing to believe the fact ; but what he substituted for it 
was a gross forgery, with regard to which he cannot have been free 
from guilt. An antiquary, such as he was, is indeed likelier than 
others to have valuable insulated pieces of information : such, — ^though 
under some limitations, as we see from the Odjrssee, — is his remark, 
that in undent times there were no bought slaves among the Greeks : 
Athemsus, vi. p. S64. c. Aristotle would have granted this, but 
have answered, that the persons meant in the Locrian tradition were 
not domestic daves, but peasants in a state of bondage. 

• Scylaz, p. S. 

According to Eusebius. But with regard to all these dates 
there are contradictory statements ; and we have rather to choose 
than to dedde between them. 
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wealth. These three great Achaean cities were long^ 
united in a league, which probably comprehended their 
four colonies, similar to the one which existed among the 
Achaeans 

Elea was built by the Phocaeans, when flying from 
Cyrus, while Sybaris was at the highth of her power, on 
a coast where they could not have settled without the 
leave of the Sybarites. Elea is remarkable, not for any 
wars, but for its profound thinkers, and for the peouUar 
good fortune which protected it, when the other Greek 
cities on this coast fell into the hands of the Lucanians. 
It was' the only one that held out between Neapolis and 
Rhegium. The Romans respected it: and the last men- 
tion we find of it is a pleasing one, as the birthplace of 
the ingenious Statius. Another earlier body of fiigitiyes 
from Ionia, the Colophonians of Siris, seem to have lived 
in prosperity while under the protection of Sybaris, and 
to have been destroyed after the fall of their protectress. 

The latest Greek colony on this coast was Thnriii 
a common settlement of the whole Gfreek nation; wtueh, 
though it did not make up for the loss of Sybaris, at- 
tained to great eminence and power. A couple of ge- 
nerations afterward Ancona was founded frirther up the 
Adriatic, either by some S3rracu8aa0 flying from their 
tyrants, or by those tyrants themselves; who planted 
Greek colonies at Issa and Adria, and perhaps at Pi- 
saurum -f-. 

The founders of the Greek colonies did not go forth, 
like the first New-Englanders, with their wives and diil<> 
dren, for the sake of living in freedom ami d forests which 
they had to clear before them. They were mostly un- 
married freebooters, who won themselves wives with 
their swords Hence their posterity were a mixt race^ 
like the descendants of the crusadm in Palestine and 
Cyprus, and those of the Spanish conquerors in America. 


* Polybius, II. as. f See p. 49. 


Herodotue, 1 . 146. 
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When the colonies were establisbt, needy Greeks came 
flocking to coontries where plenty of fertile ground was 
to be had: and these were gladly admitted; though 
assuredly not to an equality of rights. They received 
allotments of land, but had to content themselves ^vith 
what lay at a distance. If these new citizens were en- 
rolled in tribes, their franchise was certainly an inferior 
one. The pretensions set up by the Sybarites at Thurii *, 
which under their circumstances were so absurd, teach 
us how their forefathers, who had the power in their 
bands, must have dealt with fresh citizens. In Italy, as 
in Hellas, the constitution of the Greek cities was at first 
aristocratical : and 1 think its form may be divined. The 
descendants of the conquistadores^ being probably divided 
into three tribes, were alone eligible to magistracies. The 
rest of the Greek citizens were incorporated into other 
tribes, and shared the right of electing to offices, but 
without being eligible to them. In the city there were 
a great number of forein seders, who were admitted 
either partially or fully to the privileges of citizens f. 
The peasantry were serfe. That there was a connexion 
between this aristocracy and the Pythagorean religion, 
is unquestionable, though its nature is mysterious. The 
three hundred ^ Pythagoreans at Croton were probably 
the senate. The revolutions which broke out in all 
these cities at the same time, were analogous to those 
which spread from town to town in ^rmany, between 
the middle of the thirteentii and that of the fourteenth 
century, and by which the government was transferred 
from die ancient houses to the guilds,^ in consequence 
of the attempts to retain the old institutions unchanged, 
after tiiey had lost their life and meaning. But the 
revolutions among the Italian Greeks were carried on 
with ferocity, and full of horrours and outrages. Sybaris 
seems to have become a democracy a short time before 


* DiodoruB, xii. 11. 


f *I<rorcXr(r and 'IcrofroXirai. 
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her &1L The- destruction of this extraordinary city, 
which has incurred opprobrium, probably altogether un- 
merited, or. at all events much exaggerated, was the 
first iiremediable wound sustained by Magna Grsecia. 
It was followed by the bloody revolutions in which Cro- 
ton wore itself out The Lucanians made their appear- 
ance, and spread over Oenotria. But fi*om the day when 
the elder Dionysius entered Italy as a conqueror, thirst- 
ing for vengeance, calamities and miseries fell upon the 
Italiots, without measure, or end, or pause. From that 
time forth, to use the expression of a Greek historian, 
the unfortunate towns of Magna Grcecia were tost by 
a current to and fro from the hands of the Lucanians 
or of the Bruttians into those of the Syracusan tyrants, 
to be laid waste by the former, or to suffer the ruinous 
protection of the latter. Which of these cities were still 
subsisting, and what was their condition, when the Ro- 
mans, coming in the character of protectors, began to 
interfere in the affairs of these regions, 1 shall relate 
when 1 reach that part of my history. In this general 
survey of ancient Italy, it seemed to me that a view of 
their origin ought to be given, and that a few remarks 
on their peculiar character would not be misplaced ; else 
their story is partly an independent one,' in part belongs 
to the general history of the Greek nation. 

These Greeks at least in some of the cities, learnt 
various things from the native Italians, who were admitted 
to their franchise, or who dwelt amongst them; such as 
their system of weights and of mensuration many 
*words of their languages, and even some of their forms of 

^ This was perceived by Mazocchi from the Heraclean tables. 
From the manner in which the territory of Thurii was assigned, 
(Diodorus^ xii. 11) we might conclude that the whole principle of 
the Italian .agrarian law had been adopted. Indeed it looks very 
much as if the cause 'of the ferment at Croton was, that the patricians 
took possession of the Sybarite territory for themselves, without allot- 
ting any part of it to the commonalty. 

L 
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minfieitioR mi poetry. On the other hand they diffused 
iheir arts and literature in the peninsula, &r beyond the 
eounbrieB in their immediate neighbourhood. By the Opi- 
caaa the use of their language was adopted even for eivil 
purposes. 



The LIGUillANS, and the VENETIANS. 


I UNITE these two nations under one head, not to 
intimate any affinity between them, but because *both were 
alike unconnected, so far as we know at least, with the 
history of Italy, until the later times of the Roman re- 
public; and though they dwell fb the south of the Alps, 
they did so only as branches of nations widely diffused 
beyond the borders of Italy. In very early times too they 
seem to have toucht in the plain of the Po. 

The Ligurians are one of those nations that the short 
span of our history embraces only in their decline. When 
Philistus said, that the Sicelians were Ligurians, who had 
been driven southward by the Umbrians and Pelasgians 
he was not only blind to the identity of the Siculians 
with the Tyrrheno-Pelasgians, but was no doubt equally 
mistaken as to the extraction of the Ligurians. His 
mistake however arose only from the confusion, which is 
so common, between two irruptions experienced by the 
same country at Afferent times. Thus the nations which 
have successively inhabited Dacia, the Getes and the 
Goths, the Huns and the Hungarians, are ti^en one for 
the other; and in obscure traditions the same people is 
at one moment represented as invading, the next as 
driven out During his banishment, which he spent on 
the coast of the Adriatic, Philistus may have learnt 
among the Umbrians themselve^ from their ancient 
books, that their forefathers and the Siculians had expel- 
led the Ligurians out of Tuscany : nor should his having 


^ Dionysius, i. 8S. 
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sdsunderstood what he heard make us treat it with con- 
tempt Now on this ground we may build further; and 
looking at Livy’s account of the settling of the Gauls on 
the Po, notwilhstanding the indistinctness of his concep- 
tions, and the incurable corruptions" in the text^, we 
may discern thus much; that the Libuans, a Ligurian 
people, were once quartered near the lake of Garda ; and 
that the Salvians, whom we know of in the neighbour- 
hood of Massilia, had likewise dwelt to the north of the 
Po; whether they were still living there as subjects of 
the Etruscans, when the Gauls made their appearance; 
or whether here again a people, which had long since 
retired before the Etrusdans, had transferred its name to 
the conquerors. The whole of Piedmont in its present 
extent was inhabited by the Ligurians. Pavia, under the 
name of Ticinum, was founded by a Ligurian tribe, the 
LsBvians When they pusht forward their frontier among 
the Apennines into the Casentino^^, on the decline of 
the Etruscans, they probably only recovered what had 
before been wrested from them. Among the inhabitants 
of Corsica there were Ligurians 

Only half of Ligystica was reckoned a part of Italy. 
According to a Greek tradition about the origin of tlie 
Sicanians, they were an Iberian people, who had been 
driven by the Ligurians from a river called Sicanus^. 
At all events the Ligurians and Iberians were anciently 
contiguous; whereas in aftertimes they were parted by 
the Gauls. We are told by Scylax, that from the borders 
of Iberia, that is, from the Pyrenees, to the Rhone, the 

^ v. 35 : Bee the oommentatorB. " PUny, iii. SI. 

Polybius^ II. 16. 

Seneca, Consol, ad Helviam, 8. Fragm. Sallust. Histor. 
11 . p. 868. ed. Curt. 

A ThttcydidM, vx. S. PhilistuB, quoted by Diodorus, v. 6. 
ServiuB, on i&n. viii. 398, Bays Bome take it for the SicorU, a river 
in Catalonia. ThiB seeniB to me a mere guoBB. 
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two nations were dwelling intermixt^^: and frcnn this 
very region does Thucydides see^ to haye supposed that 
the Slcanians. had been driven. But it is &r more pro- 
bable, that the Iberians came from the south of the Py- 
renees into lower Languedoc, as they did into Aquitaine, 
and drove back the Ligurians. When the Celts long 
after, moving in an opposite direction, reacht the shore 
of the Mediterranean, they too drove the Ligurians close 
down to the coast, and dwelt as the ruling people amongst 
them in the country about Avignon, as is implied by the 
name of Cclto-Ligurians Which of tiie tribes among 
the lower Alps were Ligurians, and whether the Vocon- 
tians were so, T have no means of determining. But 
from these traces it seems to me extremely probable, that 
this people was dwelling of yore from the Pyrenees to 
the Tiber, with the Cevennes and the Helvetian Alps 
for its northern boundary. 

Of their .place in the family of nations we are igno- 
rant We only know that they were neither Iberians nor 
Celts. Dionysius says, their extraction was unknown*^. 
Cato seems to have made inquiries amongst them, but to 
have heard nothing beyond stories which were evidently 
groundless, and clumsily fabricated : hence he stigmatized 
them as illiterate, lying, and deceitful^'. And illiterate 
they probably were, having to eke out life with such hard 
toil, and being unable even to till their stony ground 
with the plough. The rest of Cato’s odious picture is 
by no means confirmed by other ancient writers. On 
the contrary they speak highly of the industry, the in- 
defatigable patience, and the contentedness of the Ligu- 
rians, no less than of their boldness ancf dexterity When 

^ Scylaz, p. 2. 

^ Strabo, iv. p. 203. a. Inttead of Aovcp^omw we mint read 
*Aov*pUt»os> ** I. 10. 

** Fragm. Origg. ii. quoted by Senriua, on JEa. xi. 701. 715. 

^ Cioero against Kulhis, ii. 35. VtigU, Georg, ii. 167. IModo- 
rus, IV. 20. V. 39. Frcm the passage of Virgil it appears that they 
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CiSto WTOtCf tibe Romaiis had only just completed the task 
ci subduing them, whidb,"' though the contest was seldom 
caxfied on by more than one tribe at a dme, had taken 
Ibrty years. During this war the inroads of the Ligurians, 
like those of their enemies, had been very desolating 
and cruel: and the exasperation thus produced proba- 
bly misled him into pronouncing a sentence so contrary 
to justice. 

At the time when the Ligurian tribes were one by 
one subjugated, or exterminated, or carried away from 
their mountains to be settled in far distant plains, the 
Venetians were no less distinguisht by their riches and 
want of warlike ardour, than the Ligurians by their po- 
verty and bravery. They had surrendered themselves to ' 
the protection of Rome without a struggle ; and they ap- 
pear as her subjects in the Cisalpine war, without our 
finding any account how they became so. They had been 
led to wish for forein protection by the incursions of the 
Gauls. Their abodes were in a small part of the region 
afterward called Venetia, in the plain and on the hills, 
scarcely reaching to the foot of the Alps, between the 
Cisalpine Gauls and the formidable Tauriscans of Nori- 
cum*. The commerdal and trading spirit of Venice is 
her inheritance from her parent city, Patavium: which 
having been founded, according to tradition, long before 
Rome by some Trojan emigrants, escaped uninjured amid 
all the wars and disorders of Italy, attained to extra- 
ordinary wealth, and in the age of Tibeiius was the first 
city of Italy next to Rome. 

The tradition about Atitenor had become nationalized 
among the Patavihes. At least the account which is 
connected with it, of the war waged before the founding 

engaged for hire as free day-labourers in husbandry. Such free- 
moHj who themselves till the ground, were called by the Athenians 
omvpyoi, Thucydides, 1 . 141. 

* Polybius, 11 . 15. 30. 
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of the dty with the Eugineans and their king VelesuB^, 
must be homesprung. Elm it is manileBtly of Greek 
origin,'. being derived fh>m the cyclic poets, who told of 
Antenoi’s treachery and indemnity, and from the name 
of the Henetians in Paphlagonia. Many stories, says 
Polybius, are related of the Venetians by the tragic 
poets The country about the Elridanus, the shores at 
the head of the Adriatic, were renowned in poetical story. 
This part of that sea, being inaccessible on account of 
the Libumian pirates, was considered even by the later 
Greeks as very distant and vast Scylax, who enormously 
exaggerates the extent of the Adriatic, puts the Venetians 
on its eastern shore, about the mouth of the Eridanus; 
placing that mouth beyond the innermost recess of the 
gul^ the coast of which, he says, was inhabited by the 
Celts But although these regions were very rarely 
visited by the Greeks, still the opinion of Herodotus, that 
the Enetians were an Illyrian race ^ well deserves to be 
weighed: and there is a statement quite independent of 
it, which names an Illyrian king iEnetus as their 
prince *. 

A difficulty indeed seems to arise from our finding 
that Polybius, who remarks that the Venetians differed 
but little in customs and dress from the Celts, though he 
tells us their language was not Celtic, does not say it 
was Illyrian: yet his ear would undoubtedly have been 
perfectly able to distinguish the IHyrian tongue. This 
however leads us to conjecture, that the name of Illy- 
rians was erroneously applied to them, and that they 
may have been Libumians. Such an inaccuracy would 
be a very slight one for Herodotus, lliey were only 
separated from the Libumians in Dalmatia by the Istri- 
ans, before Noricum was conquered by the Gauls; and 
Noricuni, it is evident, Imd previously been inhabited by 

Servitia, on JEn. i. 2iS. •• ii. 17. "• Scylax, p. a. 

1 E. 196. ’ Sorviui, on JEn. i. 843. 
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Liburnian tribes. For the Vindelicabs were Libumians ^ : 
and Strabo makes a distinction between them and the 
Breimians axul Genaunians, whom he calls Illyrians ^ 
Virgil's words too^ seem distinctly to imply that the 
Venetians were Libumians : for the innermost realm of th^ 
Libumians must surely be the goal which Antenor was 
said to have reacht. 

Now the affinity between tlie names of the Ligurians 
and the Libumians is so close, that, although 1 have 
had no intention of establishing any connexion between 
the two nations treated of in this section, it might seduce 
one to make the attempt 1 call to mind that the Sigynnae 
were the only people whom Herodotus could hear of on 
the banks of the Ister, beyond the Venetians and Libur- 
nians, — which information probably came from Venetian 
or Libumian mariners, — and that he knew this to have 
beep the name for merchants in Ligurian What if tliose 
mariners meant to say that they were acquainted with 
none but merchants from those parts? and what if Hero> 
dotus designed to intimate this ? But 1 fly from the rocks 
of the Sirens. 

In an inscription, which is taken for Venetian, the cha- 
racter is an artificial variety of the Etruscan. 

Serviusj on iEn. i. 24S. * iv. p. S06. b. 

* iEn. 1 . 243. foil. Antenor potuit — • lllyricos penetrare ainus 
atque iutima tutus Regna Liburnorum. v. 9. . 
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The three ISLANDS. 


In Corsica, beside tihe Ligurians, we find Iberians^. 
The Sicanians too in Sicily, who were driven back by the 
Sicelians into the west and south of the island, are termed 
Iberians by every historian ^ The only dispute was as 
to their original home. They themselves asserted that 
they were an aboriginal native race ^ : and Timaeus, who 
sided with them, was deemed by Diodorus^*’ to have 
proved the point incontrovertibly. 'Ilmoydides on the 
other hand assures us, it was certain, that they had 
been expelled by the Ligurians from Iberia: and Philis- 
tus concurred with him. llie positiveness with which 
Thucydides pronounces, this is ascertained to be the 
truth,” in the mouth of such a man, gives great weight 
to the traditions of western Europe. It must have been 
those of Liguria or Hispania that he received as deci- 
sive. But he too might be misled by the above-mentioned 
prejudice about national affinities : and surely, where the 
supposed colony is without any similar tradition, the 
opinion of*the people that claim to have given birtli to 
it, can scarcely be taken as evidence. V'anity in such 
matters is very apt to give a bias. 

Seneca ad Helviam, c. 8 

« Ephorus too wrote that the fint inbabltante of Sidly were 
Iberians : Strabo, vi. p. 270 b. Were not these statements so 
thoroughly trustworthy, even such as are cautious in drawing in- 
ferences from the names of nati^ps, would hardly haaltate to deem 
it clear that the name of the Sicaniana is one and the same with that 
of the Siculian^ just as the same people were called both Aaquant 
and AequuU ; and that consequently they were of the same race. 

» VI a. V. 6. 
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On the other hand there is no doubt with regard to 
the Sicelians, that they themselves related they were 
sprung from the Oenotrians, and had emigrated from 
Italy. There were also some Morgetes in tlie island : 
but the more important kindred people is the only one 
spoken of in history. 

That the Elymians were Trojans, was deemed indu- 
bitable: only there was a tradition by which some Pho- 
cians were miat up with their progenitors. Hellanicus 
alone brought them from Italy 

By the intercourse of the natives with the Sicilian 
Greeks, and by the forcible transplanting of whole com- 
munities, the Greek language became so generally known 
and so current in Sicily, that the barbarian tribes entirely 
forgot their hereditary tongues; and the whole island 
grew into a Greek country, as it continued till late in 
th^ middle ages. 

In like manner colonization made Sardinia a Punic 
country, in the parts under the dominion of the Car- 
thaginians. After it had been 180 years under the Ro- 
mans, this character was still unaltered, and the civilized 
Sardinians were considered as Poeni llie genuine 
Sards, who dwelt in caves, and clothed themselves in 
skins, maintained their footing in the highlands, living 
in perpetual feuds with the inhabitants of the cultivated 
regions. Of these there were three tribes, the lolaans 
or Ilians, the Balarians, and the Corsicans. The name 
of the first in one form gave the Greeks occamon to 
invent a story, how lolaus brought his kinsmen the Tlies- . 
piads thither; in the other, to seek here again for a 
Trojan colony. The former fable was promoted by the 
reverence which the Punic colony paid to Sardus, a son 
of the Tyrian Hercules, as its founder, and by the con- 
nexion between lolaus an<^ Hercules in Carthaginian 

Strabo, VI. p. 870. b. 

** Cipero, pro Scaiiro, 48. Peyr. 


” Dionfsiua, i. 88. 
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mytliology The names the other tribes point to 
the Balearic isles and to Corsica: and beside this mark 
of an Iberian .popula;tion, either pure or mixt^ among 
the traditions relating to very and^t times, was one of 
an Iberian colony at Nora^^^ Hiis race may possibly 
have become extinct in Sardinia. That it diould never 
have settled on an island, which was encircled by the 
Baleares, Corsica, and Sicania, is incredible. The lolaans, 
we are told by Pausanias, resembled the Libyans. 

The tale of a Greek settlement under Aristaeus^ is 
again an indication of Pelasgians: for it was in Arcadia 
that this son of Cyrene ruled Those Tyrrhenians 
too'^ who were said to have inhabited Sardinia before 
the lolaans, were Pelasgians. 

I am told that there are Cyclopian walls of a peculiar 
structure in this island, which undoubtedly can neither be 
ascribed to the Carthaginians, nor to the lolaans. Hence 
we must suppose, there is something more than mere 

• Polybius, VII. 9. 

Solinus, 13 : Diodorus, iv. 29 : and Pausanias, Phocic. c. xvii ; 
in a prolix digression about the various settlements in Sardinia : it 
is the classical passage for these traditions. His authority must 
certainly have been Timseus ; who was also that of Diodorus, of the 
book 2k; Mirabilibust and even of Sallust. The last was led to 
describe this island by the war of Lepidus : he in his turn is followed 
by Solinus. It is an instance of the vicissitudes books are subjected 
to by changes of fasliion and taste, that Timnus, who in the time of 
Cicero was still generally read, was confined, when Pausanias wrote, 
to the studies of the learned ; so that Pausanias could seek In hit 
history, as in the most forgotten Atthids, for unknown narratives to 
embellish his work with. What Isidorus, xv. 6. c. 1178. d — £. and 
Solinus say of Sardinia, with the passage on Corsica, which follows in 
the former, is now properly inserted among the fragments of Sallust. 

1* ** Pausanias, as above. Diodorus, iv. 82. Auctor de Mtrabilibua, 
p. 105. b. Sallust, quoted by Servius, on Georg, i. 13. All these 
however do but repeat the account of Timaraa. 

** The most important paauges are collected by Bediart, Geogr. 
Sacr. ed. 1692. c. 573. d. foil. 

Strabo, v. p. 225. a. 
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fiction in tiie story that, toward the end of the fifth cen- 
tury of Rome, Sardinia contained the ruins of large build- 
ings and vaults, which the Greeks called the works of 
lolaus and his companions, the Thespiad lleraclids 

If the dialect of the Sardinian mountaineers were 
known, and did really possess any roots of a peculiar 
character, it might possibly throw light on the question 
whether they are connected with the Iberians or with 
the Libyans. The specimens of the language spoken in 
the civilized districts exhibit peculiarities, which are more 
than varieties of dialect. They indicate a Romance lan- 
guage of a distinct kind; but nothing more. 


Auctor de Mirabilibue^ p. 105. b. Diodorus, iv. 30. 
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CONCLUSION. 


No man can mount up to the fountain-head of those 
streams by which the tribes of the present human race 
have been home down. Still less can any eye pierce 
across the chasm, which there severs that order of things 
wherein we and our history are comprised, from an earUer 
one. That a prior race of mankind has past away, is a 
general popular belief: and it was shared and cherisht 
by the Greek philosophers. In one point however they 
dissented from the people. Plato and Aristotle supposed, 
that a few had been preserved, like embers, from the ge- 
neral ruin, and that from them a new race of ’mankind 
sprang, and spread by degrees over the desolated earth: 
while by the people the renewal of man’s life was re- 
garded as a new creation, as we see in the Lai of Deu- 
calion, and the Myrmidons of ^acus; and the extinct 
race were deemed to have been rebeb against the heavenly 
powers, led astray by the consciousness of their enormous 
strength. Thus the later Jews dreamt of giants before 
the deluge. Thus the Greeks dreamt of the Titans of 
Phlegra, and of those who perisht in the flood of Deu- 
calion, or of Ogyges. Thus too tlie savages of North 
America fable of the mammoth, that the world, being 
laid waste by him, invoked the lightnings of heaven, and 
not in vain, against the reason-gifted monster, the man 
of the primitive age. So Italy in its popular legends 
had the Campanian giants, who fled into the furthest 
comer of Messapia, and, being pursued by dbe inexor- 
able conqueror, hid themselves under the ground; out of 
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which venomous ichor gusht forth, commingling with the 
springs, from the never-healing wounds of the thunder- 
bolt Now, &r as we are from sharing such a belief I 
still cannot forbear regarding the view taken by the people 
as sounder in one respect than that of the philosophers. 
Tlie latter assume a period which has no beginning, and 
wherein one act follows another; while the people acknow- 
ledges the creation of mankind as the beginning of new 
laws of life : to set which revolution before our eyes, seems 
to have been the purpose why the organic remains of 
earlier periods have been buried in the earth. There is 
no proof that such a creation can have occurred only once. 
It may have taken place at widely distant epochs, for the 
different races of mankind, after the earth had been more 
or less extensively desolated, in the course of those many 
thou^d years which have been requisite to form the 
alluvial land of Egypt, of Babylonia, of Lombardy, and 
of Louisiana. For Gk)d does not grow old, nor weary of 
creating, of preserving, of remoulding and training. 

The uniform notion however was, that the times of 
the giants were not parted by a gulf from those of the 
present human race, but that the latter ^adually gained 
the upper hand, while the former expired as gradually. 
In fact the notion that a race of giants must have been 
the architects of the walls composed of enormous poly- 
gonal blocks, in what are called the Cyclopiau rities, 
from Prasneste, and even from Ardea, as frur as Alba in 
the land of the Marsians, ad well as of the walls of 
Tiryns, which are exactly similar to them, — such a notion 
is merely the expression of a simple understandings In 
like manneij^ the peasants in Friesland fancy they see the 
works of giants in those colossal altars which occur on 
the high grounds, in greater or less preservation, wherever 
the Teutonic tribes were formerly settled, and graimte 
boulders are found. 

That these walls are not the works of the tribes our 
history meets with in Latium, sinoe they are greatfy 
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b^oiid thrir powoTB^ we are certainly forced to pronounce* 
But we must content ourselTeB wit^ confessing that our 
history 'does not reach back far enough. For the oidy 
difficulty isy that the powers of those tribes wera inade* 
quate. The Etruscan walls, and the buildings of the 
Roman kings, do not yield to those works, and somd 
even exceed them in magnitude. The raising and re- 
moving the rock-hewn obelisks was a still more gigantic 
undertaking, one that mocks our mechanicdi powers still 
more. The Peruvian walls and roads too are no less 
vast than the Cyclopian buildings. But in these cases 
there is nothing incredible; because we know that many 
thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, laboured at task- 
work, and that the sacrifice of lives was never thought 
of. The forgotten tribes in the country of the Cascans 
and Latins compared with whose architecture that of 
Rome under the emperors was diminutive, belong to, or 
precede that period in which the Greek historian of the 
Augustan age, agreeing in principle with the philoso- 
phical historians of the last century, conceived that this 
very country of the Aborigines contained nothing but 
savages, scarcely- possessing the faculty of speech, the 
offspring of the rude young earth. In like manner the 
vaulted drains of the lake Copais, which are carried for 
thirty stadia through the solid- rock, and the dealing of 
which surpast the power of Bieotia in the time of Alex- 
ander, were certainly the work of a people pricw to the 
Greeks. 

Herculanum is unquestionably to be rankt among the 
dries of very great lAriquity. It was built on a bed of 

Our fiuding that the Tyrrhenian Pela^fians were employed 
to build a fortren on the Acropolia at Athene, might leed ue to eon- 
jecture that the nation enjoyed a peculiar oeldirity for thie kind of 
architecture. But no inforenee can be drawn foian thie with regard 
to the origin of tbo walls in Latian ; nnee the peopio who woiW 
allowed to settle at the Soot of Hymettus were Spiral and 

had no oonnexien with Italy, ee liee been shewn la p. ST. 
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tufo» exactly like lliat which has buried it Beneath the 
former is a soil oentaining unequivocal traces of tillage"^ : 
and this cultivation belongs to an age anterior to the 
first Gre^ settlement in Italy ; since the Greeks had 
no traditions of any eruptions from Vesuvius, although 
they collected by inference that the mountain was vol- 
canic. 

If a detailed map be framed according to reports, 
calculations, and bearings, it may deviate in every par- 
ticular from absolute geographical correctness, and yet 
be substantially sufBicient to give a notion of a country, 
and enable us to follow the events of its history. When 
contracted to a small scale, its variations from a precisely 
accurate one may scarcely be perceptible. So is it with 
many things handed down to us in the history of nations. 

^ If they are detacht from their dates, and such other 
points as are most exposed to arbitrary and falsifying 
alterations; and if we do not suffer ourselves to be dis- 
turbed by partial incongruities, where there is no con- 
tradiction in the main; the limits of universal history 
will be greatly enlarged. 

Thus the legends and traditions collected in this in- 
troduction, concerning the various tribes that flourisht in 
the earliest times of ^Italy, furnish results which enable 
us to survey the most important turns of their destinies, 
and which carry us on so far, that, even beyond the 
Alps, some of the national movements in the west and 
north of Europe come within our widening horizon. 

The Pelasgians, — under which general name it seems 
that in Italy the Oenotrians, the A^getes, the Siculians, 
the Tyrrhenians, the Peucetians, the Daunians, the Libur- 
nians, and the Venetians may be comprehended, — sur- 
rounded the Adriatic with their possessions, as well as 
the ^gean. That tribe of them which left its name to 
the Lower Sea, having dwelt along its whole coast up a 

^ Dias. Isagog. in Here, volumina, i. p. 9. 
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considerable way into Tuiicanyy had also a setllenient hi 
Sardinia. In ^dly too the Elymiansi as well as the 
Sicelkns, belonged to the same stock. In the interior- 
of Europe the Pelasgians were settled on the nortl^em 
side of the Tyrolese Alps, and extended, under the name 
of Pseonians and Pannonians, as &r as the Danube : that 
is to say, if the Teucrians and Dardanians were the same 
race. 

They are standing, in the very earliest' traditions, at 
the summit of their greatness. The legends which tell of 
their fortunes, exhibit only their decline and fall. Jupiter 
had weighed their destiny, and that of the Hellens; and 
the scale of the Pelasgians had risen. The fall of Troy 
was the symbol of their fate. 

As on the east of the Adriatic the Illyrians prest 
forward from the north, until they were checkt by the. 
mountains of Epirus; so the Tuscans, being driven on- 
ward by the Celts, or by the Germans, came down from 
the same quarter out of the Alps into Italy. In the 
west of Lombardy they found the Ligurians reaching as 
far as the lake of Garda. These at that time were one 
of the great nations of Europe, possessing the country 
from thence to the foot of the Pyrenees; before this 
they had also inhabited Tuscany. JThey now retired from 
the plains ' on the north of the Po, behind the Ticinus 
and into the Apennines. The invaders, pursuing their 
conquests, expelled the Umbrians, both out of Lombardy 
south of the Po, and from the inland part of northern 
Tuscany. From the seacoast, and the south of Etruria, 
advancing as figu* as the Tiber, they drove the Tyrrhenhat 
Pelasgians. IIub limit they reacht about the period 
which we mark as the first third of the second century 
of Roma The impulse of the Tuscan iiruptien set 
in motion all the nations then inhabiting the country 
from the Po to the summit of the Apenntnei^ and forced 
the Caacans and Oscans, prest onward fay the Sabines^ 
upon the Sicelians. As the Pelasgians on the Tyrrhenian 

M 
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iea tram expelled or subjugated, so their other tribes 
eiqperiNieed the same fate, in Oenotria from the Greeks, 
is Damiia from the Oscans, higher up along the Adriatic 
from the SabelEans and Umbrians. The continued pro- 
gress of the SabelEans subsequently occasioned the Au- 
sonian (Ricans to attack the Latins, a people sprung 
from an earher emigration of other tribes belongmg to 
their own race. The further changes do not require a 
summary. 
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iICNEAS AND THE TROJANS in XATIITM, 


1 NOW turn with pleasure toward my proper mark, 
from tlie wearisome task of gleaning detacht and mostly 
unimportant hints concerning the Italian nations: and I 
retire from the seductive impulse to divine the nature of 
things gone by and forgotten, by a continually renewed 
examination of these often uncertain fragments. Yet I 
must still linger a while on ground of the same kind 
with the most insecure part of that 1 have just quitted, 
but ground belonging essentially to Rome, and over which 
our road must needs pass to the mythical part of Roman 
story ; a part which must be kept separate, but may not be 
excluded. 

If the object of an investigation concemhig the TVqjan 
colony in Latium were to denude with historical proba- 
bility, by means of direct and circumstantial evidence^ 
whether such a colony actually settled on that coasts a 
prudent inquirer would decline it He would deem it 
absurd to expect any testimonies with regard to an event 
five hundred years antecedent to the time when all is 
still fiibulous and poetical in the history of R0111& What 
traces too could have been preserved, to supply the place 
of evidence, which obviously cannot possU% exist? For 
the Trojans with ^Enees, even aooording to the account 
which astigns them the greatest importshollllrere not an 
hmnigrsting tribes such as would alter the people it imited 

M 2 
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with, and impress its character distinctly on the new 
fermatioiL In the earliest Roman narrative they are re- 
presented as the crew of a single ship : and even in the 
later, which might lead us to look for a somewhat larger 
number, they are still no more than a small band, for 
whom the fields of one village were sufficient There 
being no trace of such a settlement to be found in Latium 
a thousand years afterward, would be no proof that the 
strangers did not come thither. 

The real object of this investigation is, to make out 
whether the Trojan legend was ancient and homesprung, 
or whether the Latins adopted it from the Greeks; and 
whether its origin can be explained. Besides it is worth 
while to collect the peculiar features of the earliest Roman 
accounts, which are very little known. 

Let none look on this inquiry with scorn, from think- 
ing that llion too was a fable, and that a voyage into 
the unknown West was impossible. It is true, the Trojan 
war belongs to the region of fable, so that we cannot 
pick out any one of its incidents as more or less pro- 
bable than the rest: yet undeniably it had a historical 
foundation. That the Atrids were kings of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, is unquestionable. Nor can the voyage to 
Latium be termed impossible: for the boldness of ma- 
riners is by no means checkt by the imperfect condition 
of their vessels : nor is their knowledge of distant regions 
to be measured by the notions of their countrymen who 
stay at home, in an age without books, or maps, or men 
of learning. 

The story that the Trojans were not entirely destroyed 
at the fall of Troy, but that a part of them survived, and 
that this remnant was governed by the house of .dSneas, 
is as old as the Homeric poems. True, it by no means 
foUowB from this, that the legend which makes the de- 
scendants of .Sneas rule over emigrants at a distance 
from Troy, equally old: we can only say, there b 
no contradiction between the two. All that is exprest 
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in the wel^known passage of the Iliad * lliat a Trojan 
people Fould continue to exist: and it would oertninly 
be more natur^ to refer the prophecy to the independmit 
Dardanians under ^neas, whose situation would enable 
them to occupy the desolated territory of lUum, imme- 
diately after the departure of the Greeks, than to a dis- 
tant settlement in regions which, even if they were known 
to mariners, were altogether obscure to the poet: only 
Troas and the Hellespont in the Homeric age had long 
been full of ^i^olian colonies. Arctinus of Miletus too, a 
poet contemporary with the building of Rome, merely re- 
lated, unless the abstracts in the Chrestomathia of Proclus 
deceive us, that i'Eneas and his fellowers, being terrified 
by the portentous fate of Laocoon’s children, abandoned 
the city, and withdrew from the general ruin to mount 
Ida. It is certainly possible that his account of the sub- 
sequent fate of the fugitives might be overlookt in those 
abstracts. But Dionysius was acquainted with the poems 
of Arctinus, not merely with his j^kiopH but also with 
his Destruction of Troy : for he gives us his story of the 
stealing of the false Palladium : and he. does not com- 
bine this story with the accounts which stated that the 
image was brought by the Trojans into Italy. Now if 
Arctinus, whose great antiquity Dionysius expressly urges, 
had related anything about a subsequent emigration of 
ASneas, it is inconceivable |<hat Dionysius should have 
neglected his evidence for the settling of the Trojans in 
Italy, when he was amassing all he could muster out of 
Hellanicus, Cephalon, and other writers so mudi moi^ 
recent. 

In the Laocoon of Sophocles ”, ^Eneas was r e pr e s e nted 
as retiring before the taking of the city, and as having 
been followed by great numbers to new abodes, the desire 
of many of the Rirygians. But even if Sophodes took the 
fable of his tragedy in the main from tlie ancient (^dic 


* XX. 307-306. 


I. 69. ^ Quoted by Dieiiydits, i. 40. 
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poet of fifiletusi still it no way follows, that he did not 
coberase his wonted licence, in picking out what he pleased 
from the stories in other poems on the fall of Troy. 

Dionysius does not seem to have been acquainted 
with Pisander, or with the lyrical poem of Stesichorus 
on the destruction of llion. If we are to believe the 
account that Virgil formed the second book of the ,^neid 
entirely on the model of Pisanderis epic poem^^s, we 
then Imow that the latter sang, how JEneas after tlie 
fall of the city made his escape with a part of the Tro- 
jans, and left his home; and that too not as a traitor, 
nor through the clemency of the Argives. But we are 
not warranted in drawing any conclusions as to a further 
coincidence between his story and Virgil’s. The age of 
Pisander, if he was the Camirman, is quite indeterminate, 
lying between that of Hesiod and the thirty-third Olym- 
piad. 

Stesichorus however sang of the emigration of ^neas, 
almost in the same way as Virgil : for the representations 
on the Iliac Table seem entitled to confidence. In them 
we find the hero preserving his father and the holy things, 
— with but slight variations from Virgil’s description, — 
and embarking with his followers for Hesperia. Stesi- 
chorus, who died in the fifty-sixth Olympiad, lived in the 
latter half of the second centiury. Still from the vague 
account that iSneas led some Trojans into Hesperia, to 
his founding a colony in Latium, there is certainly a wide 
step: and it is very doubtful whether Stesichorus reacht 
this extreme limit In Arctinus at least his chief exploit 
was saving the Palladium. Among the holy things too 
mentioned by Stesichorus, this we may be sure was the 
most precious treasure. But this Palladium, the Greeks 
believed, was preserved in the Trojan colony at Siris in 

^ Maoroblu^, Saturn, v. 2 . It is inoonceivable that Macrobius 
should have talw Pisander of Laranda> as has been oonjeetured, for 
older than Virg^ If here, as usual, he was merely a compiler, the 
grammarian he copied from lived still nearer to the age of Severus 
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Oenotria ; on the same coast where they planted so many 
persons connected with Troy, Philoctetes at Peteiia» Epeui 
at Lagaria, the Pylians at Metapontum^ Siiu too was 
in Hesperia; and the first Qreehs who sang ci a l>ojiui 
emigration to Hesperia can scarcely haye assigned it a 
more distant goal But the name of Misenits in Stesi- 
chorus, unless it be an addition on the Iliac Table in- 
serted out of Virgil, decidedly points to the Lower Sea. 

'Fhe other Greek authorities quoted by Dionysius^ we 
are either totally unable to arrange according to thmr 
age, or at least we cannot do it with such certainty as 
to fix the time when the Latins were first spoken of by 
the Greeks as a Trojan colony. His trying to uphold 
the historical truth of the legend, by appealing to the 
Pythian oracles and the responses of the Sibylline books, 
is a piece of that superstitious trifling by which he so 
often provokes us : and the authority is utterly worthless ; 
since the old Roman Sibylline books had perisht, and 
those in circulation among the Greeks were wretched 
impostures. 

Gergithes on mount Ida was the only Teucrian town 
that remained after the iEolian invasion and a Qer- 
githian named Cephalon wrote the history of his nation. 
In this he related, that iEneas merely led the Trojaos 
as far as Pallene on the coast of Thrace; that he died 
there, after founding the city of ; and that Romus, 
one of his four sons, built Rome along with his Adheres 
followers in the second generation after the taking of 
Troy^^ Being a Teucrian, this writer^s testimony is 
very interesting. It would be of the highest importance 
if &e expression of IMonysius, who calls him ^ a veiy 
ancient bbtorian could be taken literally : but he ap- 
plies tbe same epithet to Antiochus, who was mote recent 
than Herodotus. We have no ri^ therefore to assume 

^ Herodotus, v. leS- vii. 43. * I. 4S. 72. 

* tnyypa^vt naKaun irwv. i. 72. 
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ttiiit Cephakn was older than the former, that is, than 
die first half of the fourth century. 

The existence of other Trojan colonies in the same 
quarter was regarded by the Greeks of that century as 
historically certain. Hellanicus indeed made the Ely- 
mians come oyer to Sicily from Italy, and precede the 
Sicelians as inhabitants of the island ^ : but Thucydides, 
no doubt following Antiochus, states that they were Tro- 
jans, intermixt with some Phocians, who were cast ashore 
there on their return from Troy^^. Scylax too calls 
them Tiojans. Hence there can be no question that, if 
Thucydides and the Greeks of his age had heard tell of 
a Trojan colony on the Tiber, they would not have seen 
anything surprising in it 

Within a century of this time Apollodorus of Gela, 
the contemporary of Menander, termed Romus the son 
of iEneas and Lavinia^. After the middle of the fifth 
century, Callias assumed that the Trojans had settled 
in Latium, and united with the Aborigines, which he 
indicated by the marriage of Roma with king Latinus 
Soon afterward Pyrrhus crost over into Italy, and the 
eyes of all nations were turned toward Rome. The no- 
tion exprest by Pausanias, that Pyrrhus folt himself called 
upon, as a descendant of ^acus, to wage war against the 
posterity of the Trojans**, was very probably borrowed 
from some contemporary writer; from Hieronymus, or 
HmseuB. The latter, who wrote of having heard from 
the people of Lavinium, that the images of the Trojan 

^ Dionysiug, i. 528. It seems also as if he had not conducted the 
Trojans under iBneas beyond the country of the CrussMuis in Pal- 
lene, that is. to the town of iEnea. See Dionysius, i. 48. 

» Thucydides, vx. 8. Scylax, p. 4. The same aingiiUr ptory of 
an amicable settlement, in wHch the fugitives unite with the con- 
querors humbled by their destiny, oceurs again on the coast of Oeno- 
trla, at ttris. . 

* Quoted by Festus, v. Romam : the words are sadly corrupt. 

** Dionysius, i. 78. ** Pausanias, Attic, c. xii. 
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gods were preserved in the sanctuary of their temple^S' 
maintained that the Trojan ori^n of the Romans was 
positively cert^n. In endeavouring to get evidence for 
it, he was deluded by the fancifulness which often vi- 
sited him, into imagining that the sacrifice of the Octo- 
ber horse was a memorial of the destruction of l^roy by 
the wooden horse From that time forward the belief 
in the Trojan colony was universal among the Greeks. 
In the first half of the next century it was profest by 
Eratosthenes It is a mere accident, that we have no 

Greek work in which it is exprest, more andetit than 
Lycophron's Cassandra, written about 560 

But along with this there was another legend current 
among the Greeks; that the Latins were one of the scat- 
tered ancient colonies founded by Greek castaways after 
the Trojan war: which colonies they supposed to have 
lost their connexion with their mother-country, and been 
estranged from it To this class, in the south of Italy, 
the first city of Metapontum, Petelia, and Arpi, were 
conceived to belong, Circeii, which was unifonuly taken 

Dionysius, i. 67. 

^ Thilt this notion, with which we were acquainted through 
Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. c. 97, and Festus, v. October equus, owes its 
origin to Timsous, is clear now from the Excerpta de sententiis, 
p. S81. ed. Maii, where the attack made on him by Polybius is pub- 
lisht in a state very much fuUer than in the old editions : aol 
(read iv rols ir«pl roG Uvpftov iraXuf (periiaps woX^pot;) ^iprl rove 
Pwfuicovff tfri (insert xal) vvw ^6fanipa mtavpirovt r^g card ro 
dirwXc^r cv rigi KaraKOprlCw tirtroy iroXgftKrr^v irpd r^t w^kitmg 

iv vaKavpiv^, did rh rqr Tpoiag r^v Skmauf did fdv iSnnv 

ynwodfu rov dovpiov wpoaayopgvofuvov. Plntarcfa, whan roeordiiig 
this ingenious explanation, as it wss delivered by its authors, writes 
that the Romans would do this as Tpmmv dyXnd riiva ppfuypiva waurX 
liarumm. 8o that he probably found this line in Tinum ; and it 
must then belong to a poet who, comparatively speaking, wes of con- 
siderable antiquity. 

** Sorvius, on i. 873. 

* V. 1838. foil. Tbe author has diacuat the age of Lyoopfaton 
in his Kkine Sekriften, pp. 438-431. 
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«by the GredicB for the ishuid of Circe, and was thus a 
{dace of interest even to mariners, who recognized the 
grave of Elpenor in a place overgrown with dwarf myr- 
tles, — whereas the rest of Latium was said to produce 
only standards®®^, — brought the name of Ulysses into 
these parts. Hesiod calls Latinus and his brother 
Agrius the sons of Ulysses and Circe, and the soverains 
of the renowned Tyrrhenians ®'^. He, we see, knew no- 
thing of Telegonus, who was named in the room of 
those brothers in other fables; fables anterior to Sopho- 
cles*, and adopted by the later Roman poets, and by 
the Tusculans. Wherever Latinus, or Romus, or Roma, 
are spoken of as descended from Ulysses or Telemachus®^ 
the meaning of the fable is the same. But this notion 
of a Greek ori^n is likewise found without any mention 
of Ulysses. Aristotle related that some Achaeans, on 
the^ return from Troy, were cast by tempests on the 
coast of Latium, a district of Opica; that, when they 
landed to winter there, the captive Trojan women set 
fire to their ships ; and that this compelled them to settle 
in those parts. The same story was repeated by Hera- 
clides Lembus, so late as after the year 600: and all 
who, before the sixth century, called Rome a Greek city, 
and the Romans Greeks, must . have adopted views sub- 
stantially the same. 

Now it seems clear to me, that the earliest Greek 
tradition, of which we may certainly consider Hesiod as 
the representative, by assigning Latium to Ulysses and 
his descendants, excludes the Trojans from it : while a 
very ancient opinion, the historical value of which 1 may 
leave to *Test on its own merits, brought them, along 
• 

^ Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, v. 9. Bcylax, p. 3. 

^ Theogon. w. 1011-15. 

* Bee the passages quoted among the fragments of the Ntirrpa. 

* See the latter part of the section on the Founding of Rome. 

^ Quoted by Dionysius, i. 72. 
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with the sacred treasures they had saved, to the Sirisr 
If so, the probability is, that, so long as the Palladiuni 
was believed .to be preserved there, that is, until the 
taking of Siris by the lonians, about the year 75, nothing 
was either said or sung among the Greeks tonching a 
more distant migration of the persons who escaped from 
the flames of llion. But irreplaceable sacred treasures, 
like the Palladium, if they are lost, are generally given 
out to have come to light again somewhere else: and 
then it often happens that several are set up as the true 
one. Thus a 'fevorable hearing might be gained for 
the legend, that j^neas took refuge with the gods of 
Troy in parts far more remote than the Siris, where 
they were still preserved. To a Teucrian such a report 
was most acceptable: and he would feel a peculiar in* 
terest in strengthening the opinion, that a germ of his 
race had taken root in a distant region, and that a new 
people was springing up from it 

In that distant region however must the report have 
had its rise. For, whatever use learned Honians in the 
age of Augustus might make of Greek poets, to shew 
that the tradition was early known to the Greeks, and 
thereby to establish its truth ; still it would be extremely 
improbable that a belief adopted by the whole nation 
concerning its own origin should have been borrowed 
flrom abroad; even if it could be traced from such poems 
as were generally known. This however is by no means 
the case here, as with the fable that Ulysses cnnift to 
Latium. The latter, it is easy to see, was fostered by 
the circumstance, that the house of the Mamilii, which 
was transplanted to Rome from Tusculum, where they 
had been princes, deduced its lineage through Telegbnus 
from Circe. Above all is it improbable that a belief of 
this kind should be of forein origin, when it is recog- 
nised by the state ; by a state too so proud, and so con- 
temptuous toward every thing forein, as Rome. Of its 
having been so recognised we find remarkable proofs, in 
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leoUectmg the earliest traces of the Trojah legend among 
the Romans; proofs drawn from times when Greek lite- 
rature had certainly not found admission, except with a 
few individuals. 

To the opinion that this legend was generally prevar 
lent among the Romans, it might be objected that among 
all the Roman festivals none related to i^neas and llion. 
For though a yearly sacrifice was offered by the pontiffs 
and the consuls on the banks of the Numicius to Jupiter 
Indiges**®, this no way proves that the notion of this 
god’s being ^neas deified, was of any high antiquity. 
On the other hand the worship of the Penates at La- 
vinium is of the greater importance, because, as has 
been already mentioned, Timaeus, who, writing for Sici- 
lian readers, could not invent fables on Roman matters, 
as Megasthenes did concerning India, related, about the 
year 490, that he had been told by certain inhabitants of 
Lavinium, there were Trojan images of clay preserved 
in their temple. 

The first transaction between the Romans and the 
states of Greece, that we have any account o( is the 
application made by the senate to the ^tolians for the 
freedom of the Acarnanians, grounded on the plea of 
being bound to protect those, whose ancestors, alone of 
all the Greeks, took no share in the war against their 
progenitors, the Trojans Owing to Justin^s careless 
mode of writing, our materials for determining tlie date 
of this event are in such confusion, that we cannot 
make out whether this embassy was not sent even before 
the year d09: it cannot be put later than 515 or 516. 
About the same time the senate wrote a letter to king 

^ See the Veronese Scholiast on £n. i. S60. 

Justin, xxviii. 1. When my history reaches this point, 1 
think I diall be able to shew that the ciroumstanees related by IMo- 
nyuuB, 1 . 51, which refer still more specifically to the legend of 
iBneas, belong to this negociation, not to a much later period. 
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Seleucu% demanding, as tlie condition of entering into a 
treaty of friendship and alliance with him, tliat the Ilians, 
the kuismen of the Roman people, should be exenipted 
from tribute^*. The Ilians were also included by the 
Romans in their first treaty of peace with Macedonia, 
in the year 549. Fifteen years after, when the Scipios 
crost the Hellespont, the Ilians boasted of their affinity 
with their colony, the Roman people : the Romans were 
oveijoyed at the sight of their mother country : and the 
consul went up to the citadel to offer a sacrifice to 
Athene It would be useless to collect later instances 
in which the Ilians appealed to this pretended affinity : 
for the appeal was a dishonest one : they were origi- 
nally an Tl^^olian colony : and die Macedonian kings, who 
at one time enlarged the city, at another changed its 
site, mixt up a conflux of people from various nations 
with the old inhabitants 

Tlie traces proving that C. Nmvius, who served in 
the first Punic war, gave a circumstantial description in 
his poem, of the departure and voyage of •JEneas and 
his father, will be found collected a couple of pages 
further on. ^ 

By this combination of evidence, 1 think I have estab-- 
lisht the correctness of the view, that the Trojan legend 
was not imported into Latium by Greek literature, but 
must be considered as homesprung. When I have added, 
that in spite of this it has not the least historical truth, — 
any more than the descent of the Goths from the Getes, 
or that of the Franks and Saxons from the Macedonians, 
all which are related with full faith by native writers^ — 

Suetonius, Claud, c. 85 : where that exoeilent critie, Ouden- 
dorp, has proved, that Seleucus, who b there named without any 
specific epithet, must hsve been Calliuicus, who reigned after 500, 
Ol. 133. 3. The cause that led him to seek the friendship of Rome, 
was his war with Ptolemy Eueigetes, or that with Antioclius Hieraz. 

« Livy, xxiJL, 18, xxxvii. 37, xxxviii. 30. Justin, xxxt. S 
Polybius, xiuii. 3. * Seylaz, p. 35.. Atrsbo, xill. p. 503. foil. 
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nor even the sHghtest historical importance, 1 should 
vndi to quit the subject But he who brings forward 
inquiries of Ibis sort, is seldom permitted to decline ex- 
pressing his suspicion, if he has one, even where no hu- 
man sagacity can arrive at a decisive solution ; as is the 
case with the question, what can have been the origin of 
this tradition. The following h 3 rpothesis is with mie not 
a desperate attempt to find some way of escaping from 
a difficulty: it is my conviction: yet without such a 
necessity of speaking, 1 should be silent 

Ever 3 ^hmg we find to build upon in the old mytho- 
logical stories, with a view to discovering the affinities of 
nations, indicates that which existed between the Trojans 
and the Pelasgian tribes ; the Arcadians the Epirots 
the Oenotrians but more especially the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians. Dardanus comes from the city of Corythus 
to Samothrace, and from thence to the Simois. Corythus 
in Virgil is a Tyrrhenian, according to Hellanicus and 
Cephalon a Trojan This interchange, the expedition 
of the Trojans to Latium and Campania, and the wander^ 
ings of the Tyrrhenians to Lemnos, Imbrus, and the Hel- 
lespont, may safely be interpreted as designating nothing 
more than national affinity. That the Penates at La- 
vinium were the gods of Samothrace, was an opinion 
almost universally received; so much so, that A^tticus, 
though he did not controvert the story about the migra- 
tion of ^neas, pronounced that the Penates bad been 
brought from that island The Samothracians too, like 
the Ilians, are said to have been recognized as the kins- 
men of the Roman people : which statement must refer, 

Dardanui Bccording to one tradition sprang from Arcadia 
(Dionysius, i. 68) : Ameas arrives in Arcadia. 

^ Helenus settles, and JEneaa stays, in Epirus. 

^ Polieum on the Siris is built by the Trojans. 

PartheniuB, 34. ^ Schol. Veron, on ifin. ii. 717. 

^ Servius, on iEn. iii. 18 : Unde SamothKaoes oegnati Bomano- 
rum esse dicuntur. 
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not merely to a belief entertained by individuals, but to one 
acknowledged by die govemment From this community 
of religion and. of lineage it might ensue, tliat more than 
one branch of the nation should call themselves Trojans, 
and boast of being a colony possessing the Trojan sacred 
treasures, rescued by them from destruction. For many 
generations after they had bowed under the yoke of die 
barbarians, Tyrrhenians would still visit the holy land of 
Samothrace : and there Herodotus may have heard citi- 
zens of Cortona and Placia conversing: there Lavinians 
and Gergithians may have mutually awakened and strength- 
ened the conviction of their kindred through their common 
ancestor iEneas. The superiority maintained by the re- 
ligion of the Tyrrhenians, and by the arms of the Cascans, 
when the two nations united, is implied in the line, 
Sacra Deosque daha ; socer arma Latmus habeto : only that 
Latinus himself is to be considered as a Tyrrhenian. 

The Trojan descent of the Elymians was no less 
clearly recognized than that of the colony in Latium. So 
was that of die ancient Sirites of Polieum. 

A belief of this sort does not take long to become a 
national one, in spite of the most obvious frets and the 
clearest historic^ proofs: and then thousands would be 
ready to shed blood for it. lliey who wish to introduce 
it, need hut tell people roundly, that it is what their 
forefathers knew and believed, only the belief had been 
neglected and had sunk into oblivion. 

The legend was altered in a variety of ways. Evan 
imperfect traces of its earliest form, before it eapeiieiiced 
the common frte of being adulterated into a tale of some- 
thing historically possible, demand a place in a history 
of Rome. 

Nmvius related it in an episode of his poem on the 
Punic war, of which fragments and notices are preserved^. 

The fragments referred to may he found in Hermann’s Ele- 
menta doctr. metricae, iii. 9. 31. p. 099 . foil.: — 


1. Amborum 
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Is evident that he too, like Arctinus and Sophocles, made 
^chises and iBneas quit the city before it was taken. 
Their wives pass through the gate in tlie night, with 
their heads muffled, in tears : many follow their example : 
yet .^Bneas found room for his train in a single vessel, 
which Mercury built for him. The mention of Prochyta 
shews that the Campanian poet accompanied the emigrants 
to the term of their voyage, llie vicissitudes which Vir- 
gil makes them pass through before they reach it, seem 
in the main to be borrowed from Nsevius. We know that 
the tempest, which in him too assuredly was raised by 
Juno, the complaint of Venus to Jupiter, and the pro- 
mises of the future with which he consoles the fond god- 
dess, were imitations of Nsevius. 1 have no doubt that 
he likewise brought Aeneas to Carthage : from him comes 
the name of Dido’s sister, Anna. It must certainly be 
the Punic princess, who gently and prudently inquires in 
what manner JBneas lefi Troy : and it is exceedingly 
probable that he too had already deduced the origin of 
the national enmity from her fote. The shield of .^neas 
is certainly a fiction which might readily be suggested 
by that of Achilles: still it is at least likely, that the 
shield representing the war of the giants in the poem of 
Neevius, was an earlier similar application of the Homeric 
conception to the same hero. 

In Varro’s story the different parts bore the mark of 
sources and times totally different Of a novel kind is 
the escape of ASneas to the citadel, and his being allowed 
by the capitulation to depart with as much as each man 
can carry ; whereupon, instead of his treasures, he bears 

1 . Ambonim uxores noctu Troia de (read Troiad) exibant 
Gapitiboe operiia, flentes, 

AbeunlN ambae laerimu cum multii. 

8. Horum leetam aequuntur multi mortales. 

3. — blande et docte peroontat, 

Aeneas quo paeto Troiam ucbem liquerit. 

DtonysiuB mixes up this story with that of Arctinus. 
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off his &tber, who had been pamlyaed by lightning, and 
afterwa^ when the Greeks in admiration at this deed 
grant him a second choice, the clay and stone images of 
the gods ; in honour of whidi yirtue they permit him to 
take away whom and whatsoeTer he will in safety A 
feature belonging to the ancient legend, and remindkig 
us of those of Asia, is, that the rooming star continued 
visible to the Trojans all day long during their voyage, 
and disappeared when they reacht their destination on 
the Laurentine shore An unknown author assigned 
four years for the term of this voyage^. By the token 
just mentioned, and by the fulfilment of the Dodonean 
oracle ", when his hungry band were devouring the 
herbs on which they had spread their scanty meal, 
i^neas recognized the land allotted to him by fatef^. 
According to Cato, w^neas and Anchises, (for he too 
reacht the promist land), gave the name of Troy*^ to 
their first settlement: this did not stand where Lavinium 
was afterward built Henceforward we may di^over 
traces of the story as it was told in the Origins. Lari- 
nus granted 700 jugers to the Trojans. Here the mea- 
sure of a plebeian hide of land is carried’^baibk to the 
first origin of the Latin nation; and it is intimated that 
there were but a hundred Trojans. The harmony be- 
tween the natives and the strangers was disturbed by 
the wounding of a favorite stag belonging tp King La- 
tinus. Turaus", prince of the Rutulkns of Aidea, 
united his arms with him against the bated foreiners. 

*** Serviiu, on JEn. ii. 636 ; and the Vevoneee HchoHaet, on J£n. 
II. 71T, where we ehould r^BAhumanarum for kiMtoriantm, and atmtm 
fiw arma, « Serviua, on Mn, i. 381, and ii. 801. 

** Serviue, on JEn. i. 959. ** Senrioe, on Mn, ill. 956. 

** Thia oracle wae known to Lyoophron : v. 1950. foQ. 

Servius, on JEja, i. 6, vii. 158. 

" Hia name ia nothing elae than a Lntlii form of Tytrlienua : 
aee above, p. 44. The Vatican manuacript ahewa that Diimyaina, 
I. 64, cal l ed him TvffiiipU, aa in i. 70 he did the ahepherd Tyrrhoa. 

N 
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But tile natives were defeated, Laurentum was taken : 
Latinus was slain at the storming of the citadel^: and 
Lavinia became the prize of the conqueror. The picture, 
as drawn in more refined ages, is free from these unhappy 
nuptials with the man by whose arms her bther fell : the 
marriage is there combined with festivities in honour of 
the peace: though Virgil does not allow himself, like 
Dionysius and Livy, to make the threatened battle go 
off in an alliance and union. In other traditions too 
Lavinia is the mediatress of an alliance with foreiners; 
being married in one to Hercules, under the name of 
Launa, the daughter of Evander; in another to Locrus, 
as Laurina, the daughter of the Oenotrian king, Latinus : 
nay, ^neas himself marries her in another, under the 
name of Launa, the daughter of Anius king of Delos 

Hie coast of Latium is a sandbank, where nothing 
grows but firs; and ^neas might well be sorry that his 
fate had brought him to so poor a country^. But he 

Here again we have the same duplicity introduced into the notion of 
the mythical ages, the Tyrrhenians and Trojans combating each 
other, as the Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, the Pelasgians and Sice- 
lians did in other legends. That Turnus, in the name of Tumus 
Herdonius, is a Latin prosiumien, is anything but certain. The prac- 
tice of placing an uncommon cogrumm before the nomen prevailed 
early ; and Turniui would be like Siculus, or Auruncus, by the side 
of very old Roman names in the Fasti. 

^ This story must sound so strange to the reader of the iEneid, 
and it must seem so incredible that Virgil should have made such 
alterations from the old tradition, that 1 transcribe the passages quoted 
from Cato : they are all preserved by Servius, — on Mn. iv. 680 : Cato 
dioit juzta Laurolavinium cum Aeneae socii praedas agerent, proelium 
oommissum, in quo Latinus ocoisus est, frgit Tumus ;— on 1.867: 
Seouadum Catonem — ^Aeneam cum patre ad Italiam venisse, et prop- 
ter invasos agros contra Latinum Turnumque pugnasse, in quo proelio 
periit Latinus ix. 745 : Si veritatem historiae requirae» primo 
proelio interemtus est Latinus in arce. 

4 Dionysius, i. 59. 

« In agrum macerrimum littoroaissimumque. Fabius Maximus, 
quoted by Servius, on iEn. i. 3. 
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was reminded of the oraide» iihat bis coiony sbottld he 
guided,, like those ci the Sabellians, by an annual to its 
promist ebode^: when a pregnant sow designed for saerir 
fiee broke loos% and escapedf to the bushes on a aaore 
fruitful eminence. Here it furowed thirty young onesi 
and thus not only signified the spot where Lavinium was 
to be built, but also the numlw of years that were to 
elapse before Alba became the capitid in its stead, as 
well as the number of the Latin townshtps 

At the founding of Larinium the gods gave ugns of 
their presence. The forest on the site of the future dty 
caught fire of itselfi A wolf was seen bringing dry sticks 
in his mouth to feed the fiame : an eagle fanned it with 
his wings. But along with them came also a fox, that 
dipt its tail in water, and tried to extinguish the fire: 
and it was not till they had driven him away several times, 
that the other two were able to get rid of him. This 
indicated that the people whose mother dty was build- 
ing, would have hard struggles to establish their power 
against its obstinate enemies. Bronze images of* the three 
fated animals were set up in the marketplace of La- 
vinium 

The poetical story now passes over centuries to the 
age of the Etruscan dominion in Latium. Nor was it 
80 careless as we might incline to think it, when, know- 
ing nothing of Greek chronology, it placed the building 
of Rome very near the time of uEneas. 

Turnus on his defeat fled hr succour to Meeentius^ 
the Etruscan king of Caere ; being entitled to require it 
from him, as from his superior lord, to whom the Ru- 
tulians paid the first-fruits due to the gods. According 
to others, this was the price they gave for his 
l^th this overpowering enemy MaeaB fou^it on the 

The latter in Lycophran aim, vv. 1SSS-19S0. 

* Dionyaiiia, i. Md 

** Here again » a great flacfuation in the atory. Aeeaeding 
N 
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Niuniciiis, as king of the whole Latin nation. Turnus 
fell ; hut the Latins fled. Mness plunged into the stream, 
and was never seen more. His spirit, now set free from 
earthly cares, and deified, was adored as Jupiter Indiges : 
and BO long as a recollection of the ancient rites was pre- 
served, the Roman consuls went every year with the 
pontifls, and ofiered sacrifice to him on the banks of this 
river After this battle Lavinium was closely besieged, 
and reduced to despair ; until Jupiter accepted a vow de- 
dicating the produce of the next vintage to him For 
the whole growth of the vineyards was demanded by 
the tyranny of Mezentius, or their first-fruits by his im- 
piety, as the indispensable condition of peace. He fell 
by the hand of lulus; — Ascanius was not introduced till 
late, and out of Greek books; — and the descendants of 
^neas became lords of Latium. 

These wars are narrated by Virgil, who softens what- 
ever is harsh in them, and alters and accelerates the 
succession of the events, in the latter half of the i^neid. 
Its contents were certainly national : yet one can scarcely 
believe that even a Roman, if impartial, could receive any 
genuine enjoyment from his story. To us it is unfortu- 
nately but too plain, how little the poet has succeeded 
in raising the shadowy names, for which he was forced 
to invent characters, into living beings, like the heroes 
of Homer. Perhaps it is a problem which defies solution, 

to Verrius Flaccus (Fasti Praenestini a. d. ix. Kal. Mai.) Me- 
zentiuB took all the wine for ever as the price of his aid. In Ovid 
(Fast. IV. 879. foil.) the ground for the tax is the same; but he 
Umits it to half the produce. Cato, in Macrobius, iii. 8, says, it was 
an act of impiety, not of rapadty : to the latter the first-fruits offered 
to the gods would have been an insignificant object. See also Plu- 
tardi, Quaest Rom c. xlv. 

^ Schol. Veron. on S.n. i. 860. 

** It would be idle to repeat the variations in Macrobius and 
Ovid, and the attempts of Dionysius to give a historical coloaring to 
the affair. 
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to form an epic poem on an argument which has not 
lived for centuries in popular songs and tales, as the 
common property of a nation, so that the cycle of 
stories which comprises it, and the -persons who act a 
part in it, are fsuniliar to every one. Assuredly this pro- 
blem was beyond the powers of Virgil, whose genius 
was barren in creating, great as was his talent for 
embellishing. That he himself was conscious of this, 
and was content to be great in the way suited to his 
endowments, is proved by his practice of imitating and 
borrowing, and by the touches he intersperses of his ex- 
qubite and extensive erudition, so much admired by the 
Romans, but now so little appreciated. He who puts 
his materials together laboriously and by piecemeal, is 
aware of the chinks and crevices, which vambhing and 
polishing conceal only from unpractist eyes; and from 
which the work of a master, issuing at once from the 
mould, is free. Accordingly Virgil, we may be sure, 
felt a misgiving, that all the forein ornaments with 
which he was decking hb work, though they might 
enrich hb poem, were not his own wealth, and that this 
would at last be discerned by posterity. When we find 
that, notwithstanding thb galling consciousness, he en- 
deavoured, in his own way, to give a poem, which he 
did not write of his free choice, the highest degree of 
beauty his hands could bestow; that he did not, like 
Lucan, vainly and blindly affect an inspiration which na- 
ture had denied him; that he did not allow himself to 
be infatuated, when idolized by all around him, and when 
Propertius sang : 

Yield, Roman poets, bards of Greece, give way I 

The Iliad bows before the rising lay ; 

that, when the approach of death was relcp»ing him from 
the bonds of civil observances, he wbht to destroy what 
in those solemn moments he could not but view with 
sadness, as the groundwork of a false reputation; we feel 
that he b worthy of our esteem, and that we ought to 
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be indulgent to all the defects of his work. The merit 
of a first attempt does not always afibrd a measure of a 
writer^s powers: Virgil’s first youthful poem however 
diews that he cultivated his talents with incredible in- 
dustry, and that no faculty expired in him through ne- 
glect But it is when he is speaking from the heart, 
that we perceive how amiable and highminded he was; 
not only in the Georgies, and in all his pictures of pure' 
still life; in the epigram on Syron’s villa: the same 
thing is no less apparent in his manner of introducing 
the great spirits that shine in Roman story. 
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When Jupiter is cooao^Sng the weeping mother of 
.^^neas, by revealing the future to her, and telling her how 
the empire of her son and of his posterity was to mount 
from step to step, increasing in giory and greatness, up 
to Rcmie, to which no bounds or term were assigned®®®; 
the three years which he promises for i^neas, refer, not 
to the interval between his landing and his death, but 
to the duration of the little Troy on the Latian shore, be- 
fore the two nations united and built Lavinium : although 
the former period was also reckoned to embrace the same 
number of years. 

Thirty years afterward his successor led the Latins 
from the unhealthy low grounds on the coast to the side 
of Monte Cavo, from the summit of which the eye com- 
mands a view more ample than the dominion of Rome 
before the Samnite wars. By the light of the setting 
sun it can reach Corsica and Sardinia; and the hill 
which still bears the name of Circe, looks like an island 
beneath the first rays of her heavenly sire. The line 
of the long street of Alba, stretching between the moun- 
tain and the lake, may still be made out dbtinctly : along 
its whole extent the rock is cut away right down to the 

Mn. 1 . 961-279. Probably hoarever three Ihouaend yeen 
were allotted to Rdnie. This, according to Servios, on .£u. iii. 
284, waa one of the many periods assigned for the length of a 
great year. From a rough calenlatian of the periodical revohi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, it supposed equal to a hundred 
timee that of Saturn. This statement has certainly eome loandatioo, 
though the reference to Cicero's treatise de futtura Deorum reets on 
an oversight. 
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Iske. These traces of man’s regulative hand are more 
ancient than Rome. The surfieice of the lake, as it has 
been reduced by the tunnel, lies far below the ancient - 
city. When Alba was standing, and before the waters 
swelled to a ruinous highth from some obstructions in 
the outlets, it must have been yet lower: for in the age 
of Diodorus and Dionysius*, during extraordinary drouths, 
the remains of spacious buildings might be seen at the 
bottom, held by ^e common people to be the palace of 
an impious king which had been swallowed up-f-. On 
the steep rock there was no need of a wall: the ap- 
proaches on both sides might easily be barred. Monte 
Cavo was the Capitoline hill of Alba: its summits re- 
quired to be fortified, to secure the town from above: 
and there is great probability in the conjecture, that, 
as the citadel at Rome was distinct from the Capitoline 
temple, so the Rocca di Papa was the citadel of Alba. 

This account of the origin of Alba stands and falls 
with the Trojan legend. Another tradition, according 
to which Lavinium was founded by the Albans, in union 
with the Latin nation, has been obscured by it, but may 
still be recognized. A recollection was preserved among 
the Lavinians, that their city had been built under the 
soverainty of Alba by six hundred families sent out for 
that purpose The legend which tries to combine the 
two stories, is by no means an innocent poetical fiction, but 

• Dionysius, i. 71. 

t A similar legend is still current in the neighbourhood of Al- 
bano. Its outlines, as it 'was related to one of the translators by 
a peasant boy who guided him to Frescati, are as follows. Where 
the lake now lies, there once stood a great dty. Here, when Jesus 
Christ came into Italy, he begged alms. None took compassion on 
him but an old woman, who gave him two handfuls of meal. He 
bad her leave the city : she obeyed : the city instantly sank ; and 
the Idee rose in its place. To set the truth of the story beyond dis- 
pute, the narrator added , tcrUto nei ttbri. 

Dionysius, l. 67. 'E^cwdinoi fi«Xcd«>i*ol ruv Up&v auroU fura- 
patrraPTfS ^trriois. 
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was fabricated with the express view of making out that 
Lavinium was the earlier seat of the Penates. It related, 
that Ascanius . carried away these gods with him, when 
he and Idl his people left Lavinium: but as the images 
twice quitted their new temple, after its doors had been 
closed, and returned to the forsaken one in the desolate 
city, the Alban king yielded, and sent the six hundred 
families to settle round their sacred abode. 

I am not bringing forward a hypothesis, but the plain 
result of unprejudiced observation, when I remark that 
Lavinium, as its name implies, was the seat of congress 
for the Latins, who were also called Lavines; as Panio- 
nium was that of the lonians in Asia. When a legend 
contains names supposed to have belonged to individuals, 
this goes far toward ^ving it the look of being some- 
thing more than a fiction. Hence many, who otherwise 
might still insist that the Trojan legend ought not to 
be absolutely rejected,. may perhaps change their opinion, 
when they discern that Lavinia and Tumus are only 
personifications of two nations, and that Lavinium was 
a more recent city than Alba. The same impartial ob- 
servation convinces me, from the number of the six 
hundred families, that each of the thirty Alban hamlets, 
and each of the thirty Latin towns sent ten; or rather 
that a connexion subsisted, in consequence of which thiH 
was conceived to have been the case 

I have spoken here of two distinct unions, each con- 
sisting of thirty places, the whole body of which might be 
called Latins. From not making the same distinction, the 
historians have been led into glaring contradictions with 

** That the word Mtxemti ehould have been used to eignify the 
greateet potnble nuraher, or at leaet a very great one, la no longer 
■uri^riaing, when we reflect on the frequent occurrence of twioe thirty, 
first among the Albans and Latins, and then among the Romans 
Latins, where each unit contain^ ten deeuries. What complotely 
fixt the usage, was, that (or a long time the Roman eohori 
of six hundred men. 
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what they elsewhere assume to be true. They fancy that 
all the Latins proceeded fn»n Alba, as colonies, the found- 
ing of which they ascribed to Latinus Sylvius ; that these 
were the Prisci LatinU whose submission was demanded 
by the Roman kings, on the plea of having succeeded 
to the supremacy of Alba, and was enforced by Tar- 
quhiius: and these Pruci Laiini are also said to have 
consisted of thirty towns Yet it is quite clear that 
Laurentum and Ardea, according to the legend of ^neas, 
existed long before Alba, although Lavinium, alter its 
pretended restoration, was regarded as a colony. In like 
manner Tibur, as we see from similar legends, was held 
to be older than Alba. Yet nobody would have doubted 
that all these belonged to the Prisci Latini^ and were 
among their thirty cities. But though Livy and Diony- 
sius contradict themselves, it was not so with thewritoiB 
they copied. Pliny, after enumerating above twenty 
Latin towns of which no trace remains, subjoins a list 
of the Albian townships, consisting of the Albany and 
thirty others whose names are alphabetically arranged: 
all these, he says, of yore partook, along with the La- 
tins, of the flesh of the victim on the Alban mount, and 
like them have become extinct Here again the name 
he gives them of populi Albensesy and their number 

^ Ab eo (Latino Sylvio) coloniae aliquot deductae, Prioci Latini 
appellati: Livy, i. 3. Tarquinius demands their submission as a 
right : quod, cum omnes Latini ab Alba oriundi sint, in eo foedere 
teneantur quo res omnis Albana cum colonis suis in Romanum cesse- 
rit imperium : i. 5S. Dionysius, iii. 34, speaking of Tullus Hos- 
tilius : npccr/Sccff awooTtCKae tie rove anoUove re xol vtnfKoove aviife 
{rije *'AX/3aff) rpioKovra iroXtie. That the vm^Koot here are the same 
as the Anoucoi is proved by the particle rc. 

^ Pliny, 111 . 9 : Gum his camem m monte Albano soliti aeci- 
pere populi Albenses: Albani — Aesulani, Acienses, Abdani, Bvb&~ 
tani, Bolani (perhaps BoviUarU), Cusuetani, Coriolani, Fidenates, 
Foretii, Hoitenses, Latinienses, Longulani, Manates, Macrales, Mu- 
tucumenses, Munienses, Numimenses, OUiculani, Octulani, Pedant, 
Pollusdni, Querquetulani, Sicani, Sisolenses, Tolerienaee^ Tutienses, 
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speak for themselves, and leave no doubt that these, and 
not the more important cities, were the thirty places said 
to have, been colonies from Alba: Many among them 
may actually have received Alban colonists; as Roman 
colonists were sent to the places reduced by the first 
kings in the neighbourhood of Rome. But on the whole 
it is evident that there was a division, like that , of the 
thirty plebeian tribes under the legislation of Servius; 
they were the boroughs of a free commonalty. 

llieir partaking of the fiesh of the victim along with 
the other Latin states on the Alban mount, shews that 
the latter stood in the same relation to Alba as they subse- 
quently did to Rome. Most assuredly they were depend- 
ent cantons, and thirty in number, not however the very 
same which afterward entered into a confederacy with 
Rome: there were only some of these; and the number 
was made up by several of the towns, which fell into the 
hands of the Romans, and were colonized or destroyed, 
such as Medullia and Cameria. 

Thus by the present investigation we have gained the 
same cheering result, which has rewarded the labour spent 
on many of those comprised in this work. That which 
seemed to be absurd, was so only while we lookt at it 
superficially: and it covered a groundwork of uncorrupted 
truth, which may be brought to light Thus history 
critically treated becomes much richer in facts, than the 
credulous repetition of traditional tales. 

No visible ruins remain of any building erected by the 
ancient Albans. Of the temple of Jupiter Latiaris the 
very foundation-walls have been destroyed, which must 

Vimitellarii, Velienaes, Venetubmi, Vitellenset. I have only altered 
the punctuation before and after Mbani, which in the cditkm makes 
nonsense of the passage, and emended AenUani and FoBiueini. Of 
the whole thirty names only six or seven, which are here printed 
in italics, occur in the list of the thirty towns given by IHrayslus, 
V. 61, even after adopting the correctioas of the Vatican mamacripl, 
and those of Lapus. 
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jpTobably have belonged to the most remote antiquity. 
Among the works executed by Alba however, one is still 
the source of blessings at this day, as it was five-and- 
twenty-hundred years ago ; and it will continue to be so 
imperishably. But the present generation have no sus- 
picion that they are indebted for their most fruitful fields 
to the prince of a city, which, lying in remote obscurity, 
even beyond the fabulous ages of Rome, has almost left 
its existence a matter of doubt The honour and grati- 
tude due on this score 1 challenge in behalf of Cluilius; 
whose name appears in Roman history, but has been 
foisted into a very inappropriate place. 

The valley of Grottaferrata, as our eyes tell us, is the 
site of a marsh that has been drained, or rather of a lake 
that has been let o£^ like the vallis Ariciruz. Now we 
read of a vallis Albana under the Tusculan hills this 
can be no other than that valley; which consequently 
belonged to the immediate domain of Alba, llie water 
from it is carried off by two channels : one of them is a 
canal, which runs into the Teverone ; the other a tunnel 
hewn through the rock, half a mile long, in the grand style 
of very early ages, leading to the Campagna Here, 
where only bad water is to be got, and even that must be 
drawn from very deep wells, the water brought by this dyke, 
though muddy, was at least very serviceable for the cattle 
and the soil. Its course at first was probably toward the 
sea : but even in the time of the Roman kings it was turned 
into the city ; where it now flows through the valley of the 

sn Livy, iix. 7. In TusculanoB coUes transeunt — descendentibuB 
ab Tusculano in Albanam valleni. 

^ This is stated by Fabretti, an extremely trustworthy witness, 
De aquis et aquaeductibus, n. %70 : who however does not reoognise 
the CluUian dyke* any more than his brother topographers. On the 
hill through which the tunnel is carried, stands Centroni, an extensive 
ruin. Unfortunately I did not read Fabretti*s work till after my re- 
turn from Rome; and I never beard of that tunnel while 1 was 
there. 
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Circus into the Tiber, bearing the name of la Marrana all 
the way from its origin. The portion of this dyke above 
the spot where the Romans turned it off, is the Fossa 
Cluilia, so called after the Alban dictator by whom this 
great work was executed. Five miles from the Porta 
Capena, on the Latin r6ad, and the Cluilian dyke, is the 
place where Coriolanus encampt: and in this very spot, 
by the ruinous hamlet of Settebassi, the Latin road crosses 
the Marrana. 

The list of the Alban kings is a very late and clumsy 
fabrication ; a medley of names, some of them not even 
Italian ones, some of them repetitions out of earlier or 
later times, others coined out of geographical names ; and 
with scarcely anything of a story belonging to them. We 
are told that Livy took his list from L. Cornelius Alexan- 
der the Polyhistor Hence it was probably this client 
of Sylla that introduced the imposture into history. The 
variations between Livy’s list and others are not very 
material, and are no proof that there was more than one 
ancient source. Some of the names may have been taken 
from older legends. Of the kings of the Aborigines too 
some names have been handed down^*; and these are 
entirely different from the Alban. We are even told how 
many years each of the Alban kings reigned: and the 
number so exactly fills up the interval between the fall 
of Troy and the founding of Rome, according to the canon 
of Eratosthenes, that this of itself shews the late age of the 
imposture. 

For in earlier times the Romans reckoned three hun- 
dred years between the building of Alba and that of 
Rome^^ Even if the number occurred only in Vir- 
it would still be clear that this was a statement of 
much higher antiquity, and that he did not invent the 

Serviuii, on JEn, viii. 3S0. 

Stereenins for instSBoe, vnlaa the name be miapelt. Servliie, 
on An. XI. 850. n An. i. 279. 
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arithmetical progression, three, thirty, three hundred. He 
mi^t think himself justified in retaining what an earlier 
poet had related : but he would never have been seduced 
by numerical symmetfy to assign dates, the incorrectness 
of which he must have perceived, as easily as any sdmol- 
boy, from the tables of Apollodoms or Cornelius Nepos. 
It is an unexpected gratifieatioiB however, to find that in- 
genious writer, Trogoa Pompeius, who treated the origin 
of Rome, like die early history of other nations, with dis- 
criiBiwalmg freedom, reckoning in the same manner no 
■Mire than three hundred years for Alba^^: and so did 
livy himself, when he assumed four hundred years for 
its duration until its destruction about the year 100 of 
Rome 77. This however was not the only ancient chrono- 
logical statement at variance with that of the Greeks. 
According to onei, which Servius has recorded, 360 years 
dapat between the fall of Troy and the building of Rome 78 ; 
just as many as between the building of Rome and its 
capture by the Gauls. Now we find two other statements, 
the combination of which leads us to this second number, 
and at the same time reconciles it with the former. The 
first is, that ASneas lived seven years alter the fall of Troy, 

Justin, XLiii. 1. Alba quae trecentis annis caput regni fuit. 

77 Livy, 1 . 29. Quadringentorum annorum opus, quibua Alba 
Bteterat. The same thing is mentioned by Servius, on ABn. i. 272, as 
a difficulty : cum earn quadringentis annis regnasse constet sub Al- 
banis regibus : and be solves it as 1 have done in the text. Tana- 
quil Faber, in a note on the passage of Livy, has observed its con- 
nexion with the line of Virgil. Duker, on the same passage, refers to 
Dodwell De Cyclis, dies. x. p. 678, who has noticed almost all the 
passages 1 have cited, and has perceived the nullity of the Alban line 
of kings. 

78 Servius, on 7£n. i. 267. I hope 1 shall not be encouraging 
mysticism and a childish love of trifling with numbers, when I remark 
the singular play of dumcc, that there were just 360 years from the 
destruction of Rome by the Gauls to the conquest of Alexandria, the 
foundation of the monarchy ; and the same number from the latter 
event to the dedication of Constantinople. " 
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engaged in his wanderings, or in war^^; the other, that 
Silvius .could not obtain possession of the throne before 
his fifty-third .year^. I will not vouch that a Silvian 
house actually reigned at Alba: the fact however was 
assumed in the Alban records. The existence of such 
a house presupposes that of a hero, Silvius or Siluus. 
Now if the Liatin tradition, such as it was independently 
of the Trojan «ogend, made Silvius the founder of Alba, 
and three hundred years the interval between the begin- 
ning of his reign and the building of Rome ; then in 
order to introduce him into the Trojan legend, and to 
fill up the interval of three hundred and sixty years 
between Troy and Rome, it became necessary to take 
fifty-three years from the death of iS^neas, as the time 
during which Silvius, his postumous son, was unjustly 
excluded from the throne. And it is for the sake of 
reconciling these native Alban Silvii with the Trojan 
legend, that the posterity of Ascanius are removed out of 
the way by the abdication of lulus. 

From Silvius, their maternal ancestor, the Roman trfr> 
dition derived the founders of the city. But it did not 
represent the Romans as a colony from Alba. 


Dionysius, i. 65 ; and Servius, on £n. i. tSf : for he Msiimrs 
four years for the wanderings of ^neas ; te wliich must he added 
the three spent in the Latian town of Troy. In the .Sneid the Tro- 
jans do not reach Carthage till the sevenih year of their voyage. 

** I am aware that Eervius, on J£a, vi. 770, my§ this of Silvius 
JRneaa. But it seems evident that what waa invoetad for the one 
Silvius, has here been transferred to the other ; who is wholly want- 
ing in Ovid. The same thing has happened in miinberless instanoes. 
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TRADITIONS ON THE FOUNDING 
OF THE CITY. 


Among all the Greek cities built after the return of 
the Heraclids, there was none so insignificant, that Epho- 
rus, and the writers after him, who introduced accounts 
of the origin of cities into their general histories, would 
have been unable to state specifically and with sufficient 
certainty, from what people the colony had issued, and 
who were the founders that led and gave laws to it: in 
far the most cases they also fixt the epoch of the foundar 
tion. With regard to Rome, the story of her foundation, 
though she is supposed to be more recent than perhaps 
the greater part of those towns, and the people from whom 
the eternal city originally sprang, are the very points on 
which we are the most in the dark. But it well became 
the eternal city, that its roots should be lost in infinity : 
nor was the story told by the poets of the infancy and 
deification of Romulus less in accord with the majesty of 
Rome. ' A god or no one must have founded it 

While I acknowledge this however with a feeling, 
the sincerity of which hone but a bigot, himself in- 
sincere, could seek to question; and while I allow the 
heart and the imagination their fiiU claims; I at the 
same time assert the right of reason, to refuse to ad- 
mit anything as historical, which cannot possibly he so; 
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and I purpose, without excluding that noble tradition from 
its place at the threshold of my history, to inquire whether 
there be any possibility of ascertaining to what people the 
first Romans belonged, and what were the changes attend- 
ing the rise of that state, which, when the light of histo- 
rical truth begins to dawn, is Rome. 

When the inhabitants of Rome, as their town began 
to emerge from insignificance, so that they could feel a 
pride in their name, lookt back upon their dark ages, 
and retraced the growth of their community; it was na- 
tural for them to call the founder of their nation Romus, 
or, with the inflexion so usual in their language, Romulus. 
Supposing that there was in their neighbourhood a town 
called Remuria, inhabited by a kindred race, which had 
been sometimes in alliance, sometimes at war with them, 
and which had fallen before their arms, they might re- 
present its founder, Remus, as the twin brother of Romu- 
lus, and as slain by him in a fit of passion : and in pro- 
portion as their state grew up under the peculiar cha- 
racter of a twofold communify, the more firmly rooted 
would the notion be, which regarded the city as founded 
by twins. The story of Romulus might in other respects 
have been the invention of foreiners, as well as of the 
Romans themselves : but it is not so with this latter no- 
tion, which does not occur in any other state, and which 
is so peculiarly adapted to Rome. And that story is 
proved to have sprung up on the site of the city, by the 
den of the shewolf, the figtree at the root of which the 
sucklings were saved, by all the relics of Romulus, and 
by the rich poem connected with so many local circum- 
stances, of which foreiners knew nothing. In what man- 
ner all this gained a shape in the mind and on the lips 
of poets and storytellers ; and how many generations past 
away, during which long current traditions of other na- 
tions may perhaps have been applied to the origin of 
Rome, before that, which began as poetry, became a 
popular belief; these are points on which we must and 

O 
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loay be satssbed to Temun in ignorance. If the annals 
were restored, and received their present chronological 
outline, soon after the taking of the city by the Gauls, 
it is clear, — nor does it in other respects admit of doubt, 
— that even thus early Romulus was represented as the 
first king. 

Considering how few monuments have been preserved 
from the early ages of Rome, we may regard it as com- 
paratively an ancient testimony of a belief living among 
the people, and recognized by the state, that in the year 
4d8 bronze figures of the shewolf and the babes were 
set up near the Ficus Ruminalis; the oldest and finest 
work of Roman art; which has reacht us, like the Homeric 
poems, though so many more recent works have been lost 

The story, which settled as an article of popular belief, 
was, that Rome was built by twin-brothers, who were the 
sons of a princess defloured by Mars, and who had been 
delivered by divine aid from a watery death, and fostered 
and suckled by a shewolf, the animal sacred to their 
sire. The outlines of this tradition could not but receive 
a variety of modifications in the course of ages : and there 
probably were other forms beside the two main ones 
under which we find it, according as it is connected with 
Alba and the Silvii, or with iFneas. 

I will refrain yet a while from relating the former of 
these legends, which everybody knows, and which, if it 
were not interesting to restore such features as have 
been altered in the later representationB, it would be 
sufficient to allude to : in the second, which was adopted 
by Nmvius and Ennius, the unfortunate princess was 
called Ilia, the daughter of ^neas^'^^. It may be con- 
jectured that in this also she was represented as a Vestal : 
else there would have been no plea for condemning her 
to death. She was thrown into the Anio: her fortune 

Hence came the story of iEmylia and Ares: Plutarch, 
llumuL c. 2. 
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rose again out of the stream : the river-god made her 
his bride®®. Virgil’s description of the generous brute, 
feeding and caressing the babes in her den, was copied 
from Ennius®^. In him too the tyrant bore the name of 
Amulius: and that he did so in Nsevius, seems hardly 
to be questioned; for there is a very corrupt fragment, 
which may easily be corrected by introducing this name^ 
but scarcely in any other manner ®®. I cannot discover the 
slightest indication however, whether these old poets sup- 
posed any affinity between this Amulius and the house 
of iEneas; or how they accounted for Ilia’s being his 
subject; or whether they made mention of Ascanius or 
of Silvius. In the fragment of Ennius, Ilia is an orphan ; 
for her father appears to her in a dream. Her sister, to 
whom in her terrour she relates her nocturnal vision, is 
the daughter of a Eurydice. 

That ingenious critic, Perizonius, whose subtile ob- 
servations were lost on his contemporaries, has shewn 
that the mother of Romulus, when she is called Ilia, is 
always the daughter of iEneas; when Rea Silvia, an Al- 
ban princess; and that Ilia is never called Rea®®. I will 
add, that the name Rhea is a corruption introduced by 
the editors, who very unseasonably bethought themselves 
of the goddess ; rea seems to have signified nothing more 
than the culprit ®^. The semblance of a proper name may 
indeed have arisen early. At least it was certainly from 
some tradition that Virgil took the priestess Rea, who 
bare Aventinus to Hercules ®® ; a duplicate of the Alban 

Post ex fluvio fortuna resistet : Ennius, p. 184. 

® Servius, on Mn. i. 274, and vi. 778. Acron and PorphyriuB, 
on Horace, Od. i. 3. 

ServiuB, on ^n. viii. 631. 

" See Hermann*8 Elem. doctr. metr. p. 631. 

^ Excursus on .ffilian, V. H. vii. p. 510. ff. 

^ Or the guilty woman. It reminds us of the expression, rea 
Jemina, which often occurs in Boccaccio. 

“ iEn. VII. 659. 
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Silvia, with a happier destiny, and perhaps the daughter of 
Evander. 

Rea Silvia has no necessary connexion with ^neas. 
That the tradition concerning her is more ancient than 
the one concerning Ilia, I conjecture, because the com- 
putation which makes 333 or 360 years intervene between 
IVoy and Rome, is to all appearance at least a century 
and a half older than Nacvius. The perplexing point is, 
how the writers who reckoned the years of Rome in this 
way, could adopt Ilia. When the Greek computations, 
which extended that interval to between 430 and 440 
years, became generally known, she necessarily disap- 
peared. I look upon it as almost certain, that it was 
by some unknown Greek poem, one of those which brought 
Romulus close to the time of iEneas, that Ilia wa^ im- 
ported into I^tium. 

A careless expression used by Plutarch, which in fact 
merely asserts that one Diodes of Peparethus first made 
the story of Silvia known to the Greeks *, has, from his 
simply adding that Diodes was the writer mostly followed 
by Fabius, unaccountably ^ven rise to the notion that 
the story was the invention of this unknown Greek, a 
person so insignifreant that Dionysius has not even ad- 
mitted him into his host of Greek authorities. Nothing 
but Plutarch’s expressly asserting that Fabius, who was 
a senator, and whose narrative coincided with the sacred 
songs had copied a Greek, and had himself avowed 
it, could compell us to yield to the evidence of a fact 
so incredible. As no such evidence exists, there is no- 
thing to prevent our supposing, that Plutarch only inferred 
what he says from the agreement between the two writers. 
Diodes being perhaps a little the elder. Nevertheless 
it was from Romans that he heard, what the Greeks read 
for the first lime in his work. 

Of the other Roman accounts, Dionysius mentions 


^ Romul. 3. 


Dionytdus, i. 79. See below, note 610. 
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one, where Romulus and Remus were the grandsons of 
iEneas, and were delivered up as hostages to Latinus, 
who left them a part of his kingdom He also cites 
another which was copied from Cephalon-®^ Among the 
Roman writers preserved to us, Sallust alone unequivo- 
cally and expressly adopts the opinion which carried Rome 
back to the age of Troy; for the mere purpose assuredly 
of getting rid of Romulus and the marvellous fable. It 
is a feature characteristic of such writers, that to do 
this he admits the settlement of ^neas, though quite as 
destitute of historical foundation. Had Velleius spoken 
of the armies of Latinus as supporting his grandson 
Romulus at the founding of the city, at the same time 
that he assumed the common era for the building, he 
would have confounded the two opinions with a careless- 
ness so contrary to his usual practice, that we must needs 
adopt the emendation proposed by Lipsius 

While the native legend however is simple in the main, 
the statements of the Greeks as to the founder of Rome, 
and the person after whom it was named, present greater 
varieties than occur in the case of any other city. It is 
clear that they were early aware of the power and import- 
ance of Rome, and that too before intercourse had made 
them acquainted with the Romans: hence they intro- 
duced this people into their genealogies. But as nothing 
was related of them in any poem of general notoriety, and 
it was not till very late that the native legend crost the 
sea, one writer after another invented a story to express 
his own view. These accounts do not properly deserve to 
be called traditions ; and they might be past over without 
any material loss to the history. But as the reports of 
them are so jumbled together, that no slight pains are 
requisite to arrange them for a general view, and as 1 

DionyaiuB^ i. 73. 

Dionysius, i. 73. See below, notes 600 and 610. 

^ Adjutus legionibus Latinis avi siii ; instead of Latmi, i. 8. 
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have attempted to do so, 1 will allow them the incon- 
siderable space which they will occupy when reduced to 
order. Others will thus be spared a wearisome task: 
and unless a complete survey be taken of them, they may 
seem to promise what they by no means fulfill 

Among these fictions however we are not to class 
the mention made of Rome by Antiochus, who related 
that Sicelus was flying from thence, when he came to 
^ the Italian king Merges Hereby he designates Roma 
as one of the chief cities of the T 3 nrrhenian Siculians: 
so that he contradicts the opinion of its Trojan origin; 
though he is not on that account to be reckoned as 
denying the settlement of the Trojans in Latium. Con- 
nected with this view is the statement that Rome was 
founded by the Pelasgians. They who held this people 
to be Greeks, said, that, being a warlike race, they gave 
their city a name expressive of their vigour: while such 
as lookt upon them as an Italian tribe, fabled that the 
first name was Valentia, and that afterward, when Evan- 
der and ^neas, with their followers, who spoke Greek, 
took possession of the coimtry, it was exchanged for the 
corresponding Greek word^^ Moreover, according to 
that quality in traditions which we have so often re- 
markt, the Pelasgic origin of Rome is implied in the 
legend that the author of its name was Romus, a Latin 
tyrant, who drove the Lydian Tyrrhenians out of this 

^ They are preserved by Dionysius, i. 72, 73 ; by Plutarch, Ro- 
mul. 2, S ; by Servius, on £n. i. 274 ; and by Festus, v. Roma. So- 
linus has only made extracts, like Festus, but far more scantily, from 
Verrius Flaoous, who himself seems to have drawn chiefly from Dio- 
nysius. ^ Dionysius, i. 73. 

^ Certain writers not named in Plutarch ; a Cuman chronicle in 
Festus ; Adeius (whose name apparently is mispelt) in Servius. The 
chronicle of Cuma makes the Pelasgians proceed from Athens through 
Thespin (in Bosotia) to the Tiber ; while the Greeks gave their emi- 
gration the predsely opposite direction. In the very corrupt passage 
of Festus 1 venture, instead of Bukjeeti quijkierint CoMimfarum virif 
uniearumque foirium, to read, q.f. Caci, itnprobi v. tin. v. 
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region^. Many writers, says Dionysius, call Rome a 
Tyrrhenian city 9^. By this most of then^ like Scylax, 
probably understood an Etruscan one: the earlier how- 
ever may have meant a Pelasgi^ 

With these exceptions, the Greeks who' mentioned the 
founding of Rome, before the time of Timaeus, were 
unanimous in oiilnion» that it was built immediately, or 
in two or three generations, after the fall of Troy. But 
n one point they were divided: while most of them 
considered the Trojans as the founders, either alone, or 
in conjunction with the Aborigindfe; some on the con- 
trary contended for Greeks; others for a mixt band of 
the two nations. 

Among the advocates of the first opinion, few ascribed 
the founding to ^neas himself; a far greater number to 
Romulus, whom they described, some as his son (com- 
ing, according to some writers, from forein parts into 
Italy, according to others bom of an Italian mother), 
some as his grandson, or more remote descendant 
Callias, the historiographer of Agathocles, represented 

^ Plutarch. This is another instance of an inverted fable. 

*7 Dionysius^ i. S9. Scylax makes Tyrrhenia reach '"Ptifitit 
7r6\€»s. 

^ ^neas is supposed to be the founder, by those who derived the 
name of the city from his wife Roma ; the daughter of Telemachus 
(Clinias in Servius), of I talus, or of Telephus (Plutarch) : Romulus, 
or Romus, or both of them, the sons of ^neas, and of Creusa, Priam's 
daughter (the old scholia on Lycophron, in Tzetzes on v. 1226; 
probably also Cephalon, Agathyllus, and Demagoras, in Dionysius), 
of Dexithea (Plutarch), of Lsvinia (Apollodorus in Festus ) ; the 
grandsons of i£neas, and sons of Ascanius (Eratosthenes in Servius, 
Dionysius of Chalcis in Dionysius). To this account also belongs 
Roma, the daughter of Ascanius (Agathocles of Cyzicus in Festus). 
According to another account of the same Agathocles, Romulus is a 
still more remote descendant of iEneas : and one Aldmus (in Festus) 
called Romulus the son of ^neas; but Romus ^e grandson of Romu- 
lus by Alba, and the founder of the city. There is a connexion be- 
tween the Trojan legend and that which terms Romus the son of 
Emathion, sen| by Diomedes from Troy: Plutarch. 
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Romulus and Romus as the founders of the city, calling 
them the sons of king Latinus, by a Trojan heroine, 
Roma, who persuaded the women to put an end to their 
wanderings by setting fire to the ships. The same fable 
is alluded to by Lycophron Even Cephalon of Ger- 
githes, the most ancient of the writers quoted, had spoken 
both of Romulus and Romus, as the two younger of the 
four sons of j^neas, who had died in the peninsula of 
Pallene. Ascanius shared his inheritance with them: 
whereupon they emigrated, and founded Rome, Capua, 
and two fabulous cities, Anchise and iEnea^o®. This was 
copied by a Roman writer, whose name Dionysius does 
not mention; and who absurdly added, that this most 
ancient Rome was afterward destroyed, and that the city 
was rebuilt by a second Romulus and a second Remus. 

Motley as are the changes which all the other circum- 
stances undergo in the Greek stories, they speak of the 
two brothers very early. Hence, even when they wrote 
of Roman history according to native accounts, the Remus 
of the Latins always goes with them by the name of 
Romus. 

With regard to the second opinion, which makes Rome 
a Greek city founded at the time of the return from 
Troy, I have already mentioned that it was related by 
Aristotle'. It is also implied in the tale that a son of 

v. 1252, 53 : where we clearly are not at liberty to read 
with some of the manuscripts, instead of *P(o^r}s 
yivos. Roma plays a part in these fables under a great variety of 
frrms. She is represented as setting fire to the ships of the Trojans, or 
of the Greeks ; as the daughter of the virago who did so, of Italus, of 
Telephus, of Ulysses, of Telemachus, of Ascanius, of Evander (and 
thus as the same person with Launa who married Hercules) ; as a 
priestess who prophesied to Evander (that is, Carmentis) ; and she 
is wedded to ^neas, to Ascanius, and to Latinus. 

^ Dionysius, i. 73. The name of Anchise may perhaps have 
been formed from Anxur. 

' See p. 186. A writer, who related peculiarities of manners so 
trifling as the custom of greeting relatives with a kiss (Plutarch, 
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Ulysses and Circe was the founder of Rome®°^. And 
this must have been the notion of Heraclides Pontipus® 
at the beginning, and of King Demetrius the Besieger^ 
soon after the middle of the fifth ceRtury; who cannot 
possibly have supposed that the Romans were of Greek 
origin in any other way, or a colony of the later strictly 
Greek tribes. According to the Greek mode of think- 
ing, it was a politic method of gaining influence over 
powerful barbarians, who would not submit to be com- 
manded, to treat them as of. Greek extraction : this was 
the last refinement of flattery. By these accounts the 
Trojan legend is excluded. It was only at a very late 
period that the Trojans, after they had entirely disap- 
peared, began to be reckoned among the Greeks. Scylax 
terms the Elymians of Sicily Trojans and barbarians ^ 
From this Greek legend Roma and the burning the ships 
were transferred by Callias to the Trojan one. 

A similar medley prevails in Lycophron who intro- 
duces a band of Mysians under the sons of Telephus, 
Tarchon and Tyrrhenus, that is, of Tyrrhenians. Tele- 
phus himself was of Arcadian descent; and the Ceteians 
were probably a different people from the Mysians, as 
the Meonians were from the Lydians. It also Occurred, 
as Dionysius tells us, in the chronicle which followed 
the succession of the Argive priestesses. In this legend 
the founders of the colony are Trojans; in Lycophron 
the brothers, the offspring of iEneas; in the Argive 

Quaest. Rom. 6. p. 365. b.), must have had more than a superficial 
knowledge of Rome, although he adopted the legends of the Italian 
Greeks on its antiquities. 

*“ Romus (Xenagoras in Dionysius) ; Romanus (Plutarch). 
That Romus is a national name here, is proved by those of his 
brothers Ardeas and Antias : so that Xenagoras belongs to the num- 
ber of those who asserted the Tyrrhenian character of the city. 

* Plutarch, Camill. 22. 

^ Strabo, v. p, 232. b : where we must read rovt dXoyrat r. X. 

* P- 4.- ® v. 1242. foU. 
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dkatODide himself : the Greeks are companions of 

Ulysses. The latter makes his appearance even in the 
poems of a later age: and he too was connected with 
Romulus and Remus; for LAlinus, who in this shape of 
the story is again said to have been their father, by the 
TVojan heroine Roma, is termed the grandson of Ulysses 
through Telemachus^. 

Apart from all these writers stands Scylax, — who ap- 
plies the ennobling epithet iXXijvV to every city of Greek 
origin, even when degraded by barbarian conquest, and 
who calls the Elymians Trojans, — and others, who ac- 
cording to Dionysius ascribed Rome to the Tyrrhenians ^ : 
that is to say, i^ like Scylax, they meant the Etruscans. 

1 have said that Timseus seems to have been the 
first historian among the Greeks who introduced Ro- 
mulus and Remus into history as remote descendants 
of ABneas. He wrote not many years after Callias, but 
cannot have adopted his opinion : for he took the build- 
ing of Rome to be contemporaneous with that of Car- 
thage ; and he dated the latter nearly 380 years after the 
destruction of Troy. The same account however may 
perhaps have been given by Hieronymus of Cardia, who 
in his history of Alexander's successors, written about 
the time of Timaeus, gave a short sketch of the early 
history of Rome. Dionysius censures its meagreness, 
as well as that of Tlmaeus and Polybius, in whom the 
narrative had already become more copious 9. For him- 
self he warns the readers of those three writers not to 
suspect him of fabricating, should they find more in him 
than in them: but he does not put the case of their 
relating what was totally different. Yet even after their 

There are some other statemento concerning the foundation of 
Rome, which cannot be made to fit into this series. Romus is called 
by Antigonus in Festus the son of Jupiter ; by an anonymous au- 
thor in Dionysius, the son of Italus and of Electra, the daughter of 
Latinus : that is to say, Rome was a primeval Italian, and a Trojan 
city. > Peripl. p. 2. See above, note 597. * i. 7. 
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time the older Greek legend was preserved among the 
philologers and readers of rare old books, who sprang up 
at Alexandria; and who refused to draw from any source 
but the early literature of Greece. HeracHdes Lembus, 
about the year 600 , repeated Ai^stotle’s .story of the 
Achaeans and the captive Trojan women. The old 
scholia on Lycophron, which, even in their original 
form, were perhaps of a still later date, called Romulus 
and Romus the sons of Creusa, the daughter of Priam. 
Nay, Orus of Thebes, who cites Cephalon, describes them 
as the sons of ^neas and founders of Rome 

Etymolog. Magn. v. Kottvi; and 'Po/ai;. Compare Sylburg's 
note. A remarkable instance of the way in which the fables received 
from Italy were jumbled together, is afforded by the account taken 
from oneTromathion in Plutarch ; where tlie legends concerning the 
birth of Romulus and that of Servius are mixt up in the strangest 
manner. 
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The old Roman legend ran as follows. Procas king 
of Alba left two sons. Numitor, the elder, being weak 
and spiritless, suffered Amulius to wrest the government 
from him, and reduce him to his father’s private estates. 
In the enjoyment of these he lived rich, and, as he de- 
sired nothing more, secure : but the usurper dreaded the 
claims that might be set up by heirs of a different cha- 
racter. He had Numitor’s son murdered, and appointed 
his daughter, Silvia, one of the vestal virgins. 

Amulius had no children, or at least only one daugh- 
ter: so that the race of Anchises and Aphrodite seemed 
on the point of expiring, when the love of a god prolonged 
it, in despite of the ordinances of man, and gave it a 
lustre worthy of its origin. Silvia had gone into the sacred 
grove, to draw water from the spring for the service of 
the temple. The sun quencht its rays: the sight of a 
wolf made her fly into a cave : there Mars overpowered 
the timid virgin, and then consoled her with the promise 
of noble children, as Posidon consoled Tyro, the daughter 
of Salmoneus*. But he did not protect her from the 
tyrant ; nor could her protestations of her innocence save 
her. Vesta herself seemed to demand theMipndemnation 
of the unfortunate priestess; for at the moment when 

1 insist ill behalf of my Romans on the right of collecting the 
poetical features of the story, wherever they are to be found, when 
they have dropt out of the common narrative. In the present case 
they are preserved by Servius, on .^n. i. 274 ; the eclipse, by Dio- 
nysius, 11 . 56, and by Plutarch, Roraul. c. 27. 

* Homer, Od. xi. 235-259. 
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she was delivered of twins, the ima^e of the goddess hid 
its eyes, her altar trembled, and her fire died away®*®. 
Amulius ordered that the mother and her babes should 
be drowned in the river In the Anio Silvia exchanged 
her earthly life for that of a goddess. The river carried 
the bole or cradle in which the children were lying, into 
the Tiber, which had overflowed its banks far and wide, 
even to the foot of the woody hills. At the root of a wild 
fig-tree, the Ficus Ruminalis, which was preserved and 
held sacred for many centuries, at the foot of the Palatine, 
the cradle overturned. A shewolf came to drink of the 
stream : she heard the whimpering of the children, carried 
them into her den hard by ***, made a bed for them, lickt 
and suckled them. When they wanted other food than 
milk, a woodpecker, the bird sacred to Mars, brought 
it to them. Other birds consecrated to auguries hovered 
over them, to drive away insects. This marvellous spec- 
tacle was seen by Faustulus, the shepherd of the royal 
flocks. The shewolf drew back, and gave up the chil- 
dren to human nurture.' Acca Larentia, his wife, be- 
came their fostermother. They grew up, along with her 

Ovid, Fast. iii. 45. ^ 

In poetry of this sort we have no right to ask, why she was 
thrown into the river, — whichever of the two it might be, — and not 
into the Alban lake ? 

It is remarkable how even those who did not altogether reject 
the poetry of the story, yet tried to reduce it to a minimum ; to the 
wolf's suckling the little orphans at the first moment when she found 
them by the Ficus Ruminalis : as if in this case, as in that of St De- 
nis, everythingoid not turn on the first step. The Lupercal itself 
bears witness to the genuine form of the fiction ; and the conceptions 
of the two Roman poets accorded with it. Virgil gives a description 
of the cave of Mavors : Ovid sings (Past, iii, 53), Lacte quis in- 
fantes nescit crevisse ferino, £t picum ezpositis saepe tulisse cibos. 
Nor did this poetical feature escape' Trogus: cum gaepius ad parvu- 
los reverteretur. The story of the woodpecker and its ^futrfiara 
could not' have been invented of newborn infants. See also Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom. c. xxi. 
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twelve MDB^f en the Palatine hill, in straw huts which 
they bii3t lor themselves : that of Romulus was preserved 
by continual repairs, as a sacred relic, down to the time of 
Nero. Tliey were the stoutest of the shepherd lads, fought 
bravely agiunst wild beasts and robbers, maintmning their 
right against every one by their might, and turning might 
into right. Their booty they shared with their comrades. 
The followers of Romulus were called Quinctilii, those 
of Remus Fabii: the seeds of discord were soon sown 
amongst them. Tlieir wantonness engaged them in dis- 
putes with the shepherds of the wealthy Numitor, who 
fed their flocks on mount Aventine: so that here, as in 
the story of Evander and Cacus, we find the quarrel be- 
tween the Palatine and the Aventine in the tales of the 
remotest times. Remus was taken by a stratagem of 
these shepherds, and dragged to Alba as a robber. A 
secret foreboding, the remembrance of his grandsons, 
awakened by the story of the two brothers, kept Numi- 
tor from pronouncing a hasty sentence. The culprit’s 
fosterfiither hurried with Romulus to the city, and told 
the old man and the youths of their kindred. They 
resolved to avenge their own wrong and that of their 
house. With their faithful comrades, whom the danger 
of Remus bad brought to the city, they slew the king; 
and the people of Alba again became subject Nu- 
mitor. 

This is the old tale, as it was written by Fabius, 
and sung in ancient sacred lays down to the time of 
Dionysius It certainly belongs to anything but his- 
tory. Its essence is the marvellous. We Itiky strip this 
of its peculiarities, and pare away and alter, until it is 
reduced to a possible everyday occurrence : but we ought 
to be fully convinced, that the caput mortuum which 

*** Masurius Sabinus, quoted by Gellius, N. A. vi 7. 

I. 79. oSs €v Tols frarplots vpsHHs vtro *FoficUmf Hn koI 

adcroi. 
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will remaiiiy will be anything but a historical &ct. Mytho- 
logical tales of this sort are misty shapes, often no more 
than a Fata. Morgana, the prototype of which is invisible, 
the law of its refraction unknown : aiid «v6n were it not so, 
it would still surpass the power of reflexion, to proceed 
so subtly and skilfully, as to divine the unknown original 
from these strangely blended forms. But such magical 
shapes are different from mere dreams, and are not withr 
out a hidden ground of real truth. The name of dreams 
belongs to the Actions invented by the later Greeks, 
when the tradition had become extinct, and when indi- 
viduals indulged a wanton licence in altering the old 
legends; not considering that their diversity and multi- 
plicity had been the work of the whole people, and was 
not a matter for individual capnce to meddle with. 

Love for the home which fate had assigned them, drew 
the youths back to the banks of the Tiber, to found a 
city there. The territories of the more ancient towns in 
the neighbourhood, Antemnse, Ficulea, Tellena, conAned 
them to a narrow district That of Rome cannot have 
extended at Arst in the direction of Alba so far as Festi, 
a place between the Afth and sixth milestones; where, 
as at the border of the original ager Romanusy the^Am- 
barvalia were solemnized yearly in the reign of Tiberius 
The shepherds, their old comrades, were their Arst citi- 
zens. llie story which makes them joined by Albans, 
nay even by Trojan nobles, is certainly ho part of the 
ancient tradition : the Julii and other similar houses 
do not appear till after the destruction of Alba. Being 
left to themselves, with equal authority and power, the 
brothers disputed which should have the honour of being 
the founder of the city, and of calling it after his name 
Roma or Remoria; and whether it was to be built on 
the Palatine or the Aventine; or, according to another 
tradition, whether on the Palatine, or four miles further 


Strabo, V. p. 230. a. 
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down the river Each observed the heavens from the 
top of his chosen hill: he whom the augury favoured, 
was to decide as king. A person who sought for au- 
spices had to rise in the stilness of midnight, to mark 
out the limits of the celestial temple in his mind, and 
then to wait for presaging appearances. The whole day 
past, and the following night. At length Remus had the 
first augury, and saw six vultures flying from north to 
south. But at sunrise, when these tidings were brought 
to Romulus, a flock of twelve vultures flew by him. 
Right was on the side of his brother: but Romulus 
boasted of the double number of his birds' as a plain 
proof of divine favour ; and his party, being the stronger, 
confirmed his usurpations^. 

It seems as if this augury of the twelve fated birds 
had originally been a poetical mode of expressing an 
Etruscan prophecy, that twelve secies were the period 
allotted to Rome; and as if the allegory had afterward 
assumed the shape of a legend, and then been expounded 
back again into its first meaning. This was done even 
in Varro’s time by a celebrated augur named Vettius®®. 
The prophecy was never forgotten, and in the twelfth 
century of the city, which is divided between the fourth 
and fifth of our era, filled all the adherents of the old 

*** This would probably be the hill beyond S, Paolo. I have no 
doubt that there was a place called Remoria ; and this eminence is 
well adapted for a town, the air being healthy. Ennius too must 
have had a more distant spot in his mind ; for with him Romulus 
makes his observations on the Aventine, p. 19. This accords with 
the legend of the javelin, which Romulus, after taking the auguries, 
hurled to the Palatine, where it caught root, and where the cornel- 
tree which sprang from it was shewn down to the time of Caligula. 
Servius, on A^n. iii. 46. Plutarch, Romul. c. SO. Argum. Metam. 
XV. fab. 48. 

Ennius says nothing of the birds seen by Remus : much less 
does his account admit fraud on the part of Romulus. 

" Varro, 1. 18. Antiquitatum, quoted by Censorinus, 17. From 
his name he should be a Marsian. See Vossius on Velleius, ii. 16. 
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religion with alarm ; as everything was manifestly verging 
toward ruin, and their faith was opprest. According to 
Varro’s Fasti, the twelfth secle, if, like the later Romans, 
we take each equal to a centuty, would end with the 
year 446. But though the train of calamities which 
broke in with the fifth century of our era, gave an air 
of probability to this interpretation in the minds of per- 
sons then living, a Tuscan aruspex would have rejected 
it. As an average for secies of an indefinite length, 
determined by the longest term of human life, and as 
an astronomical cyclical period, 110 was the proper 
number of years in a secle®®^ ^rhis raises the sum of 
those contained in the twelve secies to 1320, and brings 
down the end of 'the term assigned for Rome to an epoch 
when it may be said with strict truth that the city of 
Romulus ceast to exist. According to Varro’s chrono- 
logy, the twelfth secle would have ended with a. d. 566 : 
according to Cincius, to whom the Etruscan, on grounds 
which will appear further on, would probably have given 
the preference, with a. d. 591, the first year of the pon- 
tificate of Gregory the Great. In either case the period 
expires in the latter half of the sixth century of our 
era; when the city, after having been more than once 
taken by storm, saw the remnant whom the sword had 
spared, wasting away by hunger and pestilence ; when the 
senate and the remaining old families had been extermi- 
nated by Totila, so that even the name of senator, and the 
shadow of a municipal constitution, was scarcely preserved ; 
when Rome was subjected to the degrading rule of an 
Eastern exarch residing at a distance from her ; when the 
old religion, and all hereditary usages, were abolisht, and 
a new religion was preaching other virtues and another 
kind of happiness exclusively, and was condemning sins 
unreproved by the morality of earlier times ; when the an- 
cient spiences and arts, all old memorials and monuments, 


Censorinus, 17. See above, p. 138. 
P 
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were lookt upon as abominatioDS, the great men of for^ 
mer ages as hopelessly doomed to perdition ; and Rome, 
having been deprived for ever of arms, was become the 
capital of a spiritual empire, which, after the lapse of 
twelve more centuries, we have seen interrupted in our 
days. Perhaps the Tuscan would also have interpreted 
the six secies corresponding to the legitimate augury of 
Remus, as foreshowing the duration of the legal and 
free constitution, and have reckoned that they extended 
down to the times of Sylla, or of Caesar. For every in- 
terpretation of a prophecy requires free room; and this 
might have been justified in either way. 

The foundation-day of Rome was celebrated on the 
festival of Pales, the Slst of April; when the country 
people, the earliest' inhabitants of Rome, besought the 
goddess of shepherds to protect and increase their flocks, 
and to pardon their involuntary violation of consecrated 
spots, purifying themselves by passing through a straw- 
fire; like those which were kindled in the middle ages 
on Mayday. 

Romulus now set about determining the pomocrium^*^. 
He fixt a copper share on a plough, yoked a bullock 
and a heifer to it, and drew a furrow round the foot of 
the Palatine, so as to include a considerable compass 
below the hilL He who markt out a pomoenum, had 
to guide his plough so that all the clods should fall in- 
ward : he was followed by others who took care that 
none was left turned the other way. In the Comitium 
a vault was built under ground, and filled with firstlings 
of all the natural productions that support human life, 

^ I will defer what I have to say on the meaning of the pomoB- 
rium, and on the course of the one attributed to Romulus, that 1 may 
not interrupt the account of the legend. See the text to note 734. 

^ A line drawn between 100 and 200 paces further south, and 
parallel to one running from S. Maria Liberatrice to what used to be 
called the temple of Concord (the Basilica of the CsBsars), would pass 
through the Comitium. 
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and with earth which each of the forein setlers had brou^t 
with him from his home. This place was called Mim- 
diL 8 , and * was the door of the nether world, which was 
opened on three several days in the year for the spirits 
of the dead 62*. 

On the line of the pomoerium the city was inclosed 
with a wall and ditch. Remus, still resenting the wrong 
he had suffered, leapt in scorn over the puny rampart. 
For so doing he was slain by Celer, or by Romulus him- 
self; and his death was an omen that none should cross 
the walls but to his own destruction. Romulus however 
abandoned himself to grie^ rejecting comfort and food; 
until the shade of Remus appeared to their foster-parents, 
and promist to be reconciled to him on condition of his 
instituting a festival for the souls of the departed 2^. As a 
permanent mark of honour, a second throne was set up 
for him by the side of the king's, with the sceptre, crown, 
and other badges of royalty 26. 

The new city was thrown open to every stranger. 
Exiles, and fugitive homicides, who commonly could only 
obtain leave to dwell as sojourners in a forein land, even 
runaway slaves and criminals, found a welcome These 
fellows however wanted wives. Romulus tried to form 
treaties with the neighbouring tribes, a measure neces- 
sary in Italy as well as in Greece, to render marriages 
with foreiners legitimate®”: but the wild suitors were 
regarded with dislike, and the dangerous horde they 

^ Plutardi, Romul. c. 11 . Festus, v. Mundus. 

^ The Lemuria : Ovid, Fast. vv. 461-480. 

“ Servius, on .ffin. i. 276. 

^ Still in ancient times this rabble cannot have been conceived 
to have formed any considerable part of the population: for the 
asylum was a small inclosure on the Capitoline hill, and could only 
afford protection within its precincts. 

28 From this it is dear that, in this earliest legend, Rome was 
not considered as an Alban colony, or as a Latin city : much less was 
anything said about an emigration of noble houses. Had Rome been 

p 2 
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belonged to with distrust The refusal was exprest in- 
sultingly. They who gave it fancied, as the haughty are 
wont to do, that the humbled party would feel conscious 
of deserving the rebuke for their presumption. Hence 
they did not entertain any suspicion, when Romulus pro- 
claimed that festive processions and games were to be 
held in celebration of the Consualia and invited his 
neighbours, the Latins and Sabines, to attend them : for 
Rome stood where the territories of those two nations 
ran one into the other. A number of people came as 
to a fair : indeed festivals of this kind were always fairs, 
and in Italy, as in Greece and in the East, were un- 
der the safeguard of religion. But neither religion nor 
the laws of hospitality protected the deceived strangers: 
their maidens were carried off®®. The old legend spoke 
only of thirty captives : this cannot be denied ; but it has 
been admitted with reluctance ®S even by Livy ; though 

a colony, it would have had the right of intermarriage with all the 
Latin cities from the first. 1 am still speaking here only of that con- 
sistency, in which old national poetry is by no means deficient, and 
not as ofhistorical events. 

^ This festival, in honour of the god of secret deliberations, 
was solemnized symbolically by the ceremony of uncovering an altar 
buried in the earth. Hence the history of Romulus has been enrich t 
with the tale, that his finding this altar was the occasion or pretext 
for the festival. 

The rape was placed almost universally in the fourth month of 
the first year of the city. This must not be considered however as 
resting on any tradition : the Consualia were celebrated in Sextilis ; 
said BO there were four months between that festival and the Pa- 
lilia. Cn. GielliuB alone put the rape in the fourth year, not without 
the approbation of Dionysius (ii. 31). Now here we have an evident 
falsification : his good sense told him that a stroke of this sort would 
never have been hazarded before the city was fortified ; and so he 
took the number assigned to the month, concluding that the old 
legend had confounded the month and the year. 

Plutarch, Romul. c. 14: and Livy, i. 13. Id non traditur, 
cuip haud dubie aiiquanto numerus major hoc mulierum fuerit, aetate 
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he tells the tale of these times like a history, without 
meaning it to be one; his poetical feeling enabling hi|n 
to comprehend these ages better than those in which 
historical light was beginning to dawn. 

The three nearest of the cities against which this 
outrage had been committed, Antemnae, Caenina, and 
Crustumerium, belonging to the Latins or Siculians, took 
up arms without concert; while the Sabines lingered, 
until they had all three fallen successively, and Romulus 
had won the royal spoils from Acron of Casnina ; whose 
Greek name is a proof how late Pelasgian recollections 
were retained in the legends At last the Sabine king, 
Titus Tatius, brought a powerful army against Rome. 
Unable to resist him in the field, Romulus retreated into 
the city, over against which the Saturnian hill, after- 
ward called the Capitoline, was fortified and garrisoned: 
a swampy valley, the site of the Forum, lay between the 
two hills, llie gold on the Sabine bracelets and col- 
lars®-^® dazzled Tarpeia, Seduced by this bribe, she 
opened a gate of the fortress, which had been entrusted 
to the command of her father: crusht by the load of 
the ornaments hurled upon her, she expiated her crime 
by her death. Yet her grave was shewn on the hill: 
and it was askt by wrongheaded sceptics, whether it 
was conceivable that such an honour would have been 
paid to a traitress ? They forgot that the hill continued 
in the hands of the Sabines. 

an dignitatibns an sorie lectae sint, quae nomina curiis darent. He 
did not observe how uniformly the number thirty runs through the 
legends as well as the institutions of ancient Rome. 

^ The Roman poet conceived that the poor Sabines were co- 
vered with gold, as Fauriel observes that the bards of modern Greece 
conceive of their Clepts. Here the marks of popular poetry are so 
clear that none who have eyes can mistake them. It is in the very 
spirit that created all the splendour and the treasures in the house of 
Menelaus. The fiction in Propertius (iv. 4) seems to be a transfer, 
unwarranted by any tradition, from the story of Scylla of Megars. 
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The remembtaQce of her guilt is still living in a 
popular legend. The whole Capitoline hill is pierced 
¥dth quarries or passages cut in very remote times 
through the loose tufo. Many of these have been 
blockt up: but near the houses erected upon the rub- 
bish which covers the hundred steps, on the side of the 
Tarpeian rock facing the Forum, beside some ruinous 
buildings known by the name of the Palazzaccio, several 
of them are still accessible. A report that there was a 
well here of extraordinary depth, which must have been 
older than the aqueducts, since no one would have been 
at the labour of digging it afterward, and v/hich no 
doubt supplied the garrison with water during the siege 
by the Gauls, attracted me into this labyrinth. Some 
girls from the neighbouring houses were our guides, and 
t<dd us as we went along, that in the heart of the hill 
the fair Tarpeia®*^ is sitting, covered with gold and 
jewels, and bound by a spell; none who tried to go to 
her could ever find out the way; once only had she 
been seen, by the brother of one of the girls. The in- 
habitants of this quarter are smiths and common vic- 
tuallers, without the slightest touch of that seemingly 
living knowledge of antiquity, which other classes of the 
Romans have drawn from the turbid sources afforded 
by popular books. So that genuine oral tradition has 
kept the story of Tarpeia for five and twenty hundred 
years in the mouth of the common people, who for many 
centuries have been total strangers to the names of Closlia 
and Ck)melia. 

The Sabines next tried to storm the city. It was on 
the point of falling. The gods contended wW should be 
its destiny and that of the world. Juno, who was adored 
with peculiar honours at Cures, favoured the Sabines, 
and was hostile to the race of ^neas. She opened a 

^ The expression, Ja hdla Tarpeia, like la beUa Cenci, implies e 
feeling of tenderness for an aeknowledged criminal. 
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gatCf which no human force could shut: but at the 
command of Janus a boiling spring gusht forth, and re- 
pelled the assailants 

The next morning Romulus made an equally fruitless 
attack on the lost fortress. But it was not in vain that 
he vowed a temple to the flight-staying Jupiter, when 
his troops, having been repulst, fled to the gate at the 
bottom of the Palatimn. Victory shifted all day from 
one army to the other ; and neither despaired of gain- 
ing it: when the Sabine women, no longer wishing for 
revenge, the time for which was gone by, but for a re- 
conciliation between the fathers of their children and 
their own, rusht in betwixt the combatants, and brought 
about a peace. The two nations were to be inseparably 
united into the one state of the Romans and the Quirites, 
each however continuing distinct, and under its own king. 
'Fheir temples and religious ceremonies were to be in 
common. 

The women had saved Rome. Romulus rewarded 
them with honours for themselves and the whole class 
of matrons. The curies were called by the names of 
the Sabine wives. All married women were exempted 
for ever from every kind of household service, except 
spinning and weaving. Whoever met a matron was to 
make way for her. Whoever hurt her modesty by a 
wanton word or look, was guilty of a capital ofiense. 
The right of inheriting on the same footing with a 
child®®* was conferred on wives if they wisht it: but if 
any husband should abuse his parental power, and sell 
his wife, as he might sell his child, he was devoted to 
the infernal gods. A man might divorce his wedded wife 
for adultery, for poisoning his children, or for counter- 
feiting the keys entrusted to her. If he put her away 
without any of these grounds, half his property was 

* Macrobius, Satumal. i. 9. 

By the conventio in manum. See Dionysius, ii. 25. 
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forfeit to the injured woman, the other half to the temple 
of CJeres*”. 

TTie Sabines built a new city on the captured Capi- 
toline hill, and on the Quirinal. Tatius resided on 
the former, and dedicated temples there to his native 
gods. The two kings and their senates met for im- 
portant deliberations between the Capitol and the Pala- 
tium; and the ruling houses in their combined assem- 
blies must have done the same : hence the name of the 
Comitium. Even in the old traditions there seems to 
have been some inconsistency, as to whether Tatius con- 
tinued to be king of the whole Sabine nation, or whether 
the joint soverainty was confined to the citizens of the 
double city. That junction cfid not last long. Tatius 
was killed, during a national sacrifice at Lavinium, by 
some Laurentines, to whom he had refused satisfaction 
for certain acts of violence committed by some of his 
kinsmen: his grave was on the Aventine®^. Hencefor- 
ward Romulus ruled over both nations. His dilatoriness 
in accepting the atonement offered for the murder of his 
collegue brought a pestilence upon the Romans and the 
Laurentines, which did not cease until the guilty parties 
on both sides were delivered up. 

TTiis is the end of the heroic lay, which, beginning 

^ Plutarch, Romul. c. 22. This head of law seems from all ana- 
logy to be of plebeian origin : see the text to note 1373. But the 
tradition connecting it with the poetical tale of the Sabine women is 
unquestionably ancient, and very pleasing. When a marriage had 
been solemnized with the religious sanction of the confarreatio, a di- 
vorce was so difficult as scarcely to be possible : but a husband 
might put his guilty wife to death. When the marriage had not 
been solemnly contracted, so as to produce a conventio in manum, the 
parties were always allowed to separate at discretion. 

" Plutarch, Romul. c. 23. There is an evident connexion be- 
tween this legend and the statement that the Sabihes received settle- 
ments on the Aventine from Romulus (Varro, quoted by Servius, on 
iEn. VII. 657). It is no less obvious that the latter arose from the 
confounding the Quirites with the plebeians. 
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with the establishment of the asylum, forms a poetical 
whole. All the incidents are related, either with deter- 
minate and nearly consecutive dates, or without mention 
of the interval between them, but in such a way, that in 
the old tradition they must have been meant to follow 
closely one on another, and to have been accomplisht 
with great rapidity Altogether apart from these events 
stands the account of the Etruscan wars, in the long 
period which intervened before the death of dlomulus ; 
an account unhistorical, clumsy, fabulous as the ro- 
mances of chivalry, without the spirit or features of 
poetry. One of the campaigns, in which Fidenae is taken, 
is related almost precisely in the same way as the cap- 
ture of the same city in the year 328. Such transfers 
from a historical to the mythical age were frequently 
resorted to by the barren invention of the annalists. 
Another campaign against Veii, after a number of bal^ 
ties, in one of which more than half the fifteen thousand 
Etruscans left on the field fall by the hand of Romulus, 
is ended by a truce for a hundred years, purchast by 
the cession of a large territory, and of the saltmarshes 
near the coast. From these wars, spread through a 
reign of thirty-seven years, no one, who looks upon these 
accounts as historical, will recognize Romulus as the 
restless warlike prince, that fame has always described 
him. For poetry they are enough. Thus in the na- 
tional epic poem of Germany, the lay of the Niebelun- 
gen, several years elapse without any exploits, after the 
hero’s fame has once been establisht 

The poem appears c^ain in its full splendour when 

^ In the Trojan war the events anterior to the anger of Achilles, 
are very far from filling up the preceding nine years. The reader 
may see in Dictys (whom by the way I will recommend to his atten- 
tion, among other reasons, as an imitator of Sallust’s style, — opti^ 
morum aemulus he is called by the great Gronovius,— ) in what man- 
ner it was attempted to do this ; and he may there learn how epic 
poetry is often transformed into every-day history. 
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Bomulus is removed from the earth. All between is a 
sorry addition. 

In the old legend, which Cicero and Livy have pre- 
served in the greatest purity out of Ennius, there is no- 
thing indicating that the government of Romulus, which, 
if not unblemisht, was glorious, degenerated into violence 
and tyranny. Tatius it branded as a tyrant After his 
death it makes the rule of Romulus become more legal 
and milder. He consulted the senate on all matters, and 
chastised the refractory, not with corporal punishments, 
but with fines of cattle The Celeres, whom later 
writers converted into his body-guard, were no other 
than the knights. Nor was anything ever told in early 
times of bis having been an object of hatred to the 
senate. Ennius seems to have represented Mars as im- 
ploring the father of gods and men to save Ilia and his 
children; when Jove, to console him for their irreme- 
diable fate, promist to take up Romulus to heaven 
The time was now accomplisht. Juno was reconciled to 
the Trojan race, as she had been to Hercules. On the 
nones of Quinctilis, or on the Quirinalia^, as the king 
was reviewing his people, the sun withdrew his light 
and while the earth was lying in darkness, Mars de- 
scended in a whirlwind and tempest, and bore away his 
perfected son in a firy chariot*® to heaven. The people 
fled in dismay. When daylight returned, they sought 

^ For the former point see Ennius, p. 1.S9 ; for the latter Cicero, 
de Re p. II. 8, 9.' 

^ This explains the verse, Unus erit quern tu toUes ad caerula 
coeli, p. 34. Compare Ovid, Fast. ii. 487. 

^ The Quirinalia, according to Ovid, Fast. ii. 475. 

Cicero, de Re p. i. 16. Solis defectio quae nonis Quinctilibus 
fait, regnante Romulo; quibus^Romulum— tenebris — natura abri- 
puit. Most of the passages before known on this point are collected 
by Scaliger, Emend. Temp. p. 395. 

^ Quirinus Martis equis Acheronta fugit : Horace. Rex patriis 
astra petebat equis : Ovid. Fast. ii. 496. 
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anxiously for their father, the child of the gods, who 
had brought them forth into the realms of light 
But their lamentation gave way to religious reverence, 
when the glorified hero appeared to rroculus Julius^, 
and had him announce that he would watch over his 
people as the god Quirinus. 

These are the main features of the traditional tale, 
as it was held sacred for centuries hy the Romans, and 
commemorated in sacred songs. But there came a time 
when simple faith lost its power, and when the esteem 
for real history rose, in proportion as it embraced a longer 
period, and as the nation’s political character had grown 
in greatness and importance : and then appeared writers 
by whom the whole body of the old traditions was per- 
verted, and this one more especially in the grossest man- 
ner. These were the writers of whom Dionysius and 
Plutarch speak with approbation, calling them rational 
men, who related what was probable, and held to what 
was natural : and among their number, the person whom 
1 believe to have introduced this practice, although it 
had earlier models among the Greeks, or who at least 
adopted it more uniformly than any other annalist, was 
L. Piso the censor, a contemporary of the Gracchi; in 
other respects a worthy and honorable man, but who in 
what we know of his Annals betrayed great narrowness 
of mind and perversity of judgement The wish of these 
historians was to bring the whole mythical age within 
the sphere of history; their assumption, that the poetical 
stories always contained a core of dry historical truth; 
and their system, to bring this core to light, by stripping 
off everything marvellous 

^ Ennius, quoted by Cicero, de Re p. i. 41. If we had the first 
three books of Ennius, we should know what sort of poet he was. 

** Between the palace of monte Cavallo and the Porta Pia. 

^ o2 ra mBavaraTa ypa<l>ovT€s~^ol ra fivBcaBrf wavra wtpuupovvT€s \ 
DioD 3 rBius. t&v cIkotw ixppjivoii Plutarch. 

Happy they who in the sultry days of Augustus could refresh 
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The results of this attempt were very various. In 
the legend of Romulus the turn was given mainly by 
Livy. The way in which the poetical tale of Silvia 
and her children, down to the vengeance inflicted on 
Amulius, was metamorphosed, may be seen in Dionysius 
and Plutarch, by any who can overcome the disgust in- 
spired by vulgar dulness priding itself on its superior 
wisdom. Livy has not condescended to mention it, 
and thereby has condemned it to obscurity. Unfortu- 
nately he has not treated the explanation of the disap- 
pearance of Romulus with the same contempt ; and hence 
it has taken deep root. That a mortal man should be 
clothed with a radiant body, and carried up to heaven, 
was of course impossible. But as to the secret anecdote, 
that the senators murdered the king during the gloom 
of a tempest, — it was not even an eclipse, — that they 
tore him piecemeal, as Pentheus was tom by the Baccha- 
nalians, and that they carried away his bloody limbs hid- 
den under their gowns, — neither was the deed deemed 
physically impossible, nor the loathsome piece of mangling 
butchery morally so. In the later writers we cannot 
help being surprised at this. That a story so atrocious 
should have been fabricated in ancient Rome, is an in- 
stance how feelings are poisoned by party animosity : the 
patricians were held capable of the worst enormities, 
llie death of Remus was made out to have been a mis- 
chance during a civil ftad. The Sabine war grew, out 
of the contests of a few days, into a tedious hardfought 

themselves with the simplicity of their ancestors ! Among those who 
were incapable of doing so, the dull falsifiers of history are not more 
offensive, than the men who helpt themselveb out with a pneumato- 
logy, such as we find traces of in Dionysius : where, instead of Mars 
Gradivus, whose personality they were ashamed to admit, some 
demon, ** whose existence was generally believed,” is said to have 
been the father of Ilia's children. Men cOuld reconcile themselves 
to this belief in goblins, or at least to professing it ; and thus effected 
a compromise, and even an alliance with bigotry. 
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campaign, with pitcht battles between great armies. To 
this war Piso^ referred the origin of the Curtian lake, 
that he might rid Roman history of another heroic legend : 
according to him Mettus Curtins, a Sabine, almost sank 
with his horse into the swamp. The same Piso exalted 
Tarpeia from a venal traitress into a heroine, though an 
utterly senseless and mad one, whose purpose was to sar 
crifice herself for her country 

To such lengths could even honest men go, when de- 
void of understanding, of feeling, and of judgement. But 
after these had paved the way, came the audacious forgers, 
whose traces are especially visible in the numbers. Livy 
himself when speaking generally, treats the enormous 
numbers fabricated by Valerius Antias with contempt; 
though he is not on his guard against them in particular 
cases. As worthless as any is his statement, and Juba’s, 
about the number of the ravisht virgins and his silly 
exaggerations are equally manifest in the numbers of the 
armies during the Sabine war, and of the forces which 
Romulus had at his command before his death 

I am sorry to have been obliged to say so much on 
such wretched subjects: but it is important to shew the 
nature of that idol, before which, among the changes of 
fashion, our posterity may perhaps be required again to 
bend the knee. 

I return to the old legend. The senate at first would 
not allow the election of a nei^king: every senator was 

Varro, de 1. 1. iv. 32. 

^ Her plan is to make the Sabines give up their arms and 
armour to her by virtue of their oath, and to deliver them up thus 
disarmed to the Romans : the arms are to be laid down on the Ca- 
pitol, where however not a Roman, except some prisoners perhaps, 
was to be found. Dionysius, ii. 36. It is not superfluous to shew 
the extreme stupidity of much that is past ofl* for history. 

Plutarch, Romul. c. 14.. Dionysius, ii. 30. 47. 

^ 46,000 foot, and about 1000 horse : Dionysius, ii. 16. 
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to enjoy the royal power in rotation, as interrex. In this 
way a year past The people, being treated more op- 
pcessiyely than before, were vehement in demanding the 
election of a soverain to protect them. When the senate 
permitted it to be held, the Romans and Sabines dis- 
puted out of which nation the king should be taken. It 
was agreed that the former should choose him out of 
the latter; and all voices concurred in naming the wise 
and pous Numa Pompilius of Cures; who had married 
the daughter of Tatius. 

The discourse on the early history of Rome, which 
Cicero puts into the mouth of Scipio, is entirely taken 
firom Polybius. Consequently Polybius found the per- 
suasion, that Numa had been the disciple of Pythagmras, 
very generally dif^sed in his time; so much so indeed 
at Rome, that he tried to prove the impossibility of the 
fact by a chronological deduction, which was borrowed 
fr(Mn him by Dionysius. The same persuasion therefore 
must probably have been shared by Cato, who, even though 
acquainted with the chronological tables of Eratosthenes, 
might very possibly be ignorant of the age of the Samian 
Pythagoras. Unfortunately Polybius can hardly have 
learnt, that by oriental writers Pythagoras was referred 
to the reign of Assarhaddon who was* contemporary 
with Numa. An impartial critic, who does not believe 
that the son of Mnesarchus was the only Pythagoras, — 
or that what Aristoxenus .and the older writers left unde- 
cided, has been settled, because chronologers have made 
up their minds on the question, — or riiat there is any 
kind of necessity for placing Numa in the twentieth 
Olympiad, — or in fine that the historical personality 
of Pythagoras is more certain than that of Numa, — 
will be pleased with the old popular opinion, and will 
not sacrifice it to chronology. The senate, when in 
the Samnite war it erected a statue to Pythagoras, as 


Abydenus^ in the chronicle of EusebiuB, Venet. ed. i. p. 53. 
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the wisest of the Greeks must probably have lookt 
upon him as the teacher of Numa. Hie Greek books 
found in Numa’s grave are said to have contained Pytha- 
gorean doctrines f. The ^milii -^traced their origin to a 
son of the Greek sage. On the Greek side the account 
quoted from Epicharmus tliat the Romans conferred 
their franchise on Pythagoras, would be extremely im- 
portant, if we were sure that the work containing it 
was genuine. Even if spurious, it is evidence of a cur- 
rent opinion, that the influence of the Pythagoreans had 
penetrated to Rome. 

When Numa was assured by the auguries that the 
gods approved of his election, the first care of the pious 
king was turned, not to the rites of the temples, but to 
human institutions. He divided the lands which Romu- 
lus had conquered, and had left open to occupancy. He 
founded the worship of Terminus. All ancient legis- 
lators, and above all Moses, rested the result of their 
ordinances for virtue, civil order, and good manners, on 
securing landed property, or at least the hereditary pos- 
session of land, to the greatest possible number of citi- 
zens. It was not till after die had done this that Numa 
set himself to legislate for religion. He was revered 
as the author ef the Roman ceremonial law. Instructed 
by the Camena Egeria, who was espoused to him in a 
visible form, and who led him into the assemblies of her 
sisters in the sacred grove he regulated the whole 
hierarchy; the pontiffs, who took care, by precept and 
by chastisement, that the laws relating to religion should 
be observed both by individuals and by the state; the 
augurs, whose calling it was to afford security fen* the 
counsels of men by piercing into those of the gods ; the 
flamens, who ministered in* the temples of the supreme 

* Plutarch, Numa, c. 8. t hivy, xl. 29. Pliny, xiii. 27. 

From a prose work : Plutarch, Numa, c. 8. 

^ Below S. Balbina, near the baths of Caracalla. 
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deities; the chaste virgins of V^esta; the Salii, who so- 
lemnized the worship of the gods with armed dances and 
songs. He prescribed the rites according to which the 
people might offer worship and prayer acceptable to the 
gods. To him were revealed the conjurations for com- 
pelling Jupiter himself to make known his will by light- 
nings and the flight of birds : whereas others were forced 
to wait for these prodigies from the favour of the god, 
who was often silent to such as were doomed to de- 
struction. This charm he learnt from Faunus and Picus, 
whom by the advice of Egeria he enticed and*bound in 
chains, as Midas bound Silenus in the rosegarden. From 
this pious prince the god brookt such boldness. At Numa’s 
entreaty he exempted the people from the terrible duty 
of offering up human sacrifices. But when the audacious 
T alius presumed to imitate his predecessor, he was killed 
by a flash of lightning during his conjurations in the 
temple of Jupiter Elicius. llie thirty-nine years of Nu- 
ma’s reign, which glided away in quiet happiness, with- 
out any war or any calamity, afforded no legends but of 
such marvels. That nothing might break the peace of 
his days, the ancile fell from heaven, when the land was 
threatened with a pestilence, which disappeared as soon 
as Numa ordained the ceremonies of the Salii. Numa 
was not a theme of song, like Romulus : indeed he en- 
joined, that, among all the Camense, the highest honours 
should be paid to Tacita. Yet a story was handed 
down, that, when he was entertaining his guests, the 
plain food in the earthenware dishes was turned on the 
appearance of Egeria into a banquet fit for gods in ves- 
sels of gold; in order that her divinity might be made 
manifest* to the incredulous. The temple of Janus, his 
work, continued always shut : peace was spread over 
Italy; until Numa, like the darlings of the gods in the 
golden age, fell asleep, full of days. Egeria melted away 
in tears into a fountain. 



BEGINNING AND NATURE 
OF THE EARLIEST HISTORY. 


It was recorded by the keepers of the -Sibylline books, 
that the first secular festival after the expulsion of the 
kings was celebrated in the year 298 ; and that from 
that time forth it always recurred after an interval of 
110 years, such being the length of a secle^*^. 'ITiis 
statement is at variance with the accounts in the annals, 
which placed the celebration of the secular festivals in 
very different years. But though the annalists would 
have no weight, if they really stood in contradiction to 
the authentic books, we need not suppose that the books 
noted anything more than the close of a secle, and the 
epoch when, by the ordinances of the ceremonial law, the 
beginning of a new one should have beeu solemnized by 
the people, in gratitude for the prolongation of its ex- 
istence into a new period: and they probably did this 
without regarding whether the celebration was deferred 
from particular circumstances, as was so often the case 
with festivals vowed to the. gods. 

If we go back, following the same principle, from the 
abovementioned first secular epoch of which a historical 
register was preserved, the end of the first, or rather the 
beginning of the second secle, falls in the year of the 
city 78. ^Fhe beginning of the second, 1 say: for it is 
evidently far more probable, that the beginning of a new 
period should have been celebrated with a joyful solemnity. 


Censorinus, €. 17 , 

Q 
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— as it was by the Aztecans by whom the renewal of 
’’their secle was lookt forward to with anxious doubt, — 
than the end of an expiring one, which, like all decease 
and termination, must rather have excited melancholy 
feelings. Now, according to the chronology of the pon- 
tiffs, this year was the first of the reign of Tullus Hos- 
tilius: according to the pontiffs, I say; for their table 
was adopted by Polybius for his Roman chronology ; and 
he is the authority followed by Cicero in fixing the years 
of the Roman kings It was the pontiffs therefore, who 
assigned seven and thirty years to Romulus, as Scipio 
does in Cicero, and nine and thirty to Nurna®**, between 
whom falls the year of the interreign; whereas Livy and 
Dionysius reckon forty-three years for Numa. 

lliis is now fully ascertained by the positive testimony 
of Cicero. When I first undertook these inquiries, it was 
to be divined, with the help of a little boldness, from a 
trace, though not a very distinct one, in Saint Jeromes 
translation of the chronicle of Eusebius ; where 240 years 
are assigned to the reigns of the seven Roman kings, 
forty to Numa^ and thirty-eight to Romulus It is 
true, the number of years ^d not come out precisely 
right; and this might appear to the overcautious a suffi- 
cient ground for shrinking from the application and in- 
ference as rash. The certainty we have now accidentally 

^ See the text to note 726. 

^ In Dionysius, i. 74, the text runs: eni rov rrapa toU *Ayxi“ 
a€v(ri KttyJfvov irivaKos — tt/otcv airokci^fip. But no such town as 
Anchise probably ever existed save in Cephalon’s brain ; assuredly it 
did not in the ago of Polybius. The inhabitants of Anxur he calls 
Tarracinites. Three Vatican manuscripts give dyp^torcCert : I read 
apxupfva-if which word Polybius uses for the pontiffs (xxiii. 1. 2. 
xxxii. 22. 5), though Dionysius calls them l€pop.v^pov€i, and not for 
the supreme pontiff alone. 

This he says expressly, de Re p. ii. 14. 

“ Cicero, de Re p. ii. 10. 14. 

Chronicon, in Thes. Tempor. Soaligeri, n 1265, 1303, 1304. 
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obtained by the discovery of the books on the Republic, 
furnishes a proof that, with regard to those accounts 
which have b^n preserved from ancient times only by 
ill-informed and hasty compilers, the injury they have 
suffered in passing through such hands, ought not to be 
allowed to determine the only shape in which we are to 
make use of them. In numberless cases the original form 
is not too much disfigured to be guest at. There may 
frequently be hazard in doing so : but what will not 
admit of being abused, is good for nothing. 

The light which in a fortunate hour I gained with 
regard to the seemingly inexplicable discrepancies in 
Roman chronology, arose from my perceiving that the 
ground on which Fabius differed from Cato, lay in his 
reckoning only 240 years for the time of the kings : and 
for this 1 was indebted to the second book of the chro- 
nicle of Eusebius. This taught me the importance of 
those tables, which in great part represent the views of 
Apollodorus : and it would border on ingratitude, were I 
to suppress the opinion I once exprest of them, in con- 
sequence of the chronicle’s having been superseded as 
to this point by the unhoged-for discovery of a purer 
source. A similar discovery, which has almost entirely 
restored the part of the chronicle then wanting, is a call 
upon our age to recognize its value, and to resume re- 
searches too much neglected since the time of that great 
man, who laboured at restoring the work of Eusebius 
with the confident strength of genius and with boundless 
learning^, cheered and rewarded by the communications 

Scaliger stood at the summit of universal solid philological 
learning, in a degree that no one has reacht since ; and so high in every 
brandi of science, that from the resources of his own mind he could 
comprehend, apply, and decide on whatever came in .his way. 
What, when compared with him, is the book -learned Salmasios? 
And why does not France set up the name of Scaliger to match that 
of Leibnitz ? 

Out of Italy and Greece there is no ground more sacred in the 
Q 2 
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of Casaubon. If in the instance before us he overlookt 
what lay concealed in a tradition which had been mis- 
understood, it was because the abundance of his ma- 
terials was inexhaustible even for him, so that a glean- 
ing has been left for our inferior generation. 

Now however that we find the year of Numa’s death 
considered as the last in the first secle of the city, another 
tradition, which otherwise sounds strange and unmeaning, 
acquires a definite import ; the tradition that he was bom 
on the day of the founding of Rome It was grounded 
on the Etmscan notion of the first physical secle’s ter- 
minating with the death of the person who lived the 
longest among all such as were bom on the day when 
, a city was founded The very clearness with which 
this is apparent, makes it the more necessary for me to 
meet an objection which an attentive reader might raise. 
He might remark, that, if 240 years were reckoned for 
the time of the kings, and 120 from the beginning of 
the consulate down to the taking by the Gauls, the year 
this would give for the founding of the city, would be 
the one adopted by Fabius, Ol. 8. 1 ; yet that between 
the year 78 according to Fabius and 298 according to 
Varro there intervened not 220 years, but only 214: so 
that we should be deluded here by a merely accidental 
appearance. 


eyes of a philologer, than the hall of the university at Leyden ; where 
the portraits of the professors, from Scaliger in his princely purple, 
down to Ruhnkenius, are ranged around that of the great William of 
Orange, the father of the university; the erection of which was 
granted to the request of Leyden, as the noblest reward for her more 
than human endurance and perseverance. The general of the re- 
publican city, Baron Nordwyk, was also a great philologer. 

Plutarch, Numa, c. 3. Dion Cassius, fr. SO. p. 8. Dionysius 
would have been ashamed of seeming to believe the marvellous coinci- 
dence : but he takes advantage of the belief of others to slip Numa's 
age, not far from forty, into his history, ii. 58. 

See above, p. 138. 
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Nevertheless it is no deception. But the Fasti for 
the first fifty years of the republic are in complete dis- 
order : and this may partly have been a consequence of 
their being adapted to the scheme which estimated the 
period under the consuls at a third of the whole time 
computed to have elapst between the building and the 
taking of the city: though it may also have been in 
some measure unavoidable from the nature of the Fasti 
themselves. A given nuinl)er of official years by no means 
answered to the same number of astronomical ones, on 
account of the iiiterreigns, so frequent in the earlier ages, 
by which the beginning of the year was carried further 
forward every time. This led those into errour, who, 
like Fabius, made the two tables of years parallel to each 
other : but the secle supplied the correction. This was 
known to the pontiffs, and through them to Polybius and 
Cato. According to the former, who dates the Gallic 
invasion a year later than Dionysius^**, the secular year 
298 was Ol. 8. 3 : if from this })oint two secies, 55 Olym- 
piads, are reckoned backward, the second secle begins in 
Ol. 26. 3 : which according to Polybius was the seventy- 
eighth year of Rome, and the first of king Tullus. I 
again remind the reader that his statement was taken 
from the tables of the pontiffs. 

Hence it seems quite evident, that the pontiffs them- 
selves distinguisht the first two kings from the rest, as 
belonging to another order of things, and that they sepa- 
rated the accounts of them from tliose which were to 
pass for history; just as the P^gyptians began the lists 
of their kings with gods and demigods. Romulus was 
a god, the son of a god; Numa a man, but connected 
with superior beings. If the tradition about them how- 
ever is in all its parts a poetical fiction, the fixing the 
pretended term of their reigns can only be explained 
by ascribing it either to mere caprice or to numerical 


^ That 18 . in Ol. 98. S. 
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speculations: and although to us the former might seem 
the more probable solution, the latter is far likelier to 
be the correct one with regard to the ancients in early 
times; above all where the annals were in the hands of 
a learned priesthood. Such speculations characterize the 
chronology of Asia. Much that I have said already, and 
other remarks which I shall make hereafter, render it 
almost certain that the chronology of the Etruscans, the 
sages of ancient Rome, was of a similar character. The 
cyclical year, which is assumed to have been instituted 
by Romulus, and to have prevailed till Numa, was di- 
vided into 38 nundines : it was an obvious thought to 
reckon the same number of years from the beginning of 
the city to Numa. One of these was taken for the inter- 
reign; and thus only 37 were left for Romulus. Then, 
if twice 38 were to be allotted to the first two kings, 39 
fell to Numa’s share; and this number had more than 
one attraction to recommend it In its component parts, 
thrice ten and thrice three, the principal number is that 
which determines the proportions in all the earliest Roman 
institutions : and the nearest quotient obtained by dividing 
the number of days in the lunar year, 354, by 9, is 39. 
Such numerical combinations are mere childishness or 
juglery : in the present case however we have nothing to 
expect but priestly subtilty, which is apt to betray perverted 
ingenuity much oftener than depth of thought Ihe other 
statement, which assigns forty-three years to Numa, brings 
the length of his life to eighty-one; the biquadrate of 
three. When it was forgotten that this was the source 
of that latter number, even Cato might prefer it; because 
it enabled him to carry back four years, for which he 
could find no consuls, from the annual Fasti to the time 
of the kings. Others might be glad to take away the 
obvious appearance of a fabrication from the numbers 
240 and 120. 

With Tullus Hostilius we reach the beginning of a 
new secle, and of a narrative resting on historical ground. 
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of a kind totally diftrent from the story of the [ireceding 
period. Between the purely poetical age» the relation of 
which to histoi^ is altogether irrational, and the thoroughly 
historical age, there intervenes in all nations a mix! age, 
which, if one wishes to designate it by a single word, may 
be called the mythico-historicaL It has no precise limits, 
but comes down to the point where contemporary history 
begins: and its character is the more strongly markt, the 
richer the nation has been in heroic lays, and the fewer 
the writers who have attempted to till up the void in its 
history by the help of monuments and authentic docu- 
ments, without paying attention to those lays, or try- 
ing to call up in their minds any distinct image of tlie 
})ast. In the history of the middle ages we find such a 
character in Scandinavia and in Spain; whereas during 
the same period the history of countries, like Italy, 
which possess no historical lays, scarcely contains a trace 
of it Among the Greeks, the Persian war still displays 
the character of a free epical narrative: and almost 
everything before that is stirring and attractive in their 
story, is j)oetry. In Roman history the range of pure 
fiction does not reach much lower; although it appears 
again from time to time even domi to the fifth century. 
The disease which j)reys on this history until the war 
with Pyrrhus, when foreiners at least began to write it 
contemporaneously, is studied falsification. This is sheer 
corruption. Tlie poetical story on the other hand is 
something different from, but better than pure history, on 
the field of which we only again meet with what wearies 
and worries us in life^. llie relation which such 
poetical history bears to mythology, is, that the former 
always has and must have a historical foundation, and 
borrows its materials mainly from history, as transmitted 

It was still later, aboot the age of Alexander, that Lysistratos 
began to take portraits in sculpture. Till then statues liad been ideal 
works, only preserving the main features of the face and figure. 
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in free oral narrative; whereas the latter takes hers 
from religion, and from poems on a large scale, and does 
not profess to be a possible history of the common order 
of things in the world; although, so long as it confines 
itself to the earth, it can have no other theatre. I'o 
the latter kind belong Hercules, Romulus, and Siegfried ; 
to the former Aristomenes, Brutus, and the Cid. 

On the borders of mythology the predominant cha- 
racter of such history is poetical, at the opposite end 
historicaL Of the men spoken of during the period we 
are entering on, few are imaginary : many of the chro- 
nological statements from the yearly registers have all 
the definiteness conceivable in an age of such ob- 
scurity : but the historical part of our information is 
limited to this. For when historians arose, tlieir atten- 
tion was directed exclusively to what bore the name of 
aunals : no use was made of monuments and original do- 
cuments ; partly through carelessness ; partly because they 
could not be brought into harmony with the poetical 
legends : nor did anybody know yet how to appreciate 
the value of a fragmentai'y history drawn from authentic 
sources. Among the Greeks in later times Ephorus and 
the authors of the Atthids framed histories from mate- 
rials of this kind; as did Timseus, who however is fre- 
quently dishonest, concerning Italy and Sicily; htstories 
like many that have been written of the middle ages; 
not without value, but presenting no lively and dbtinct 
image of the period. At Rome this source was but 
sparingly employed ; and perhaps by none but L. Cincius 
and C. Macer with judgement and any degree of indus- 
try. It is true, the Roman documents of the earliest 
period were scanty, in comparison with the liistoricaJ 
treasures of Athens, and of almost all the Greek cities. 
For a long time the laws were only engraved on oaken 
tables or, if they were plastered, painted on them. 


Dionysius, iii. 36. 
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llius they became prey to the flames the more easily 
at the taking by the Gauls, when none had time or pre- 
sence of mind to save even the fundamentid laws, llie 
only original documents mentioned of the whole period 
under the kings, are the treaty of Servius Tullius with 
the Latinfe^, that of the last Tarquinius with the Ga- 
bines, and one with the Sabines That with the Gabines 
was painted on a wooden shield. Verrius hlaccus cited 
the commentaries of Servius Tullius, which appear to 
have contained the substance of the constitutional laws 
ascribed to him : and the collection of the laws of the 
kings, compiled by one Papirius, seems unquestionably 
to have been of high antiquity. 

From the period immediately following the expulsion 
of the kings, beside the twelve tables, some other laws, 
and the compacts between the patrician and plebeian or- 
ders, there were still extant in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the treaties with Carthage with the l^tins 
and with the Ardeates’‘. But the contents of these very 
documents are such as either can no way be reconciled 
with our historical accounts, or not without much diffi- 
culty. 

1 am now come to the question so often raised as 
to the genuineness and credibility of the original annals, 
llie discussion of this question has lately been placed on 
a firm ground, of which our predecessors were destitute, 
by the fortunate discoveries which have enricht philology 
in our days. 

It is well known to have been a custom, manifestly 
derived from very ancient times, for the chief pontiff* to 
note down the events of the year on a whited table ; such 
as, prodigies, eclipses, a pestilence, a scarcity, campaigns, 


DionyBius, iv. 26. 

^ Tlie former by Dionysius, iv. 58 ; both by Horace, Ep. ii. 1 . 25. 
Festus, V procum, and pre* censu ^ Polybius, iii. 22. 

Dionysius, vi. 95. "* Livy, iv 7 ; from Licinius Maccr. 
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triumphs, the deaths of illustrious men; in a word, 
the matters which Livy enumerates at the end of the 
tenth book, and in such of the following ones as remain, 
mostly when closing the history of a year, in the plainest 
words and with the utmost brevity: nothing could be 
more jejune The table was then set up in the house 
of the pontiffs®. The annals of several years were after- 
ward collected in books. This custom prevailed until the 
pontificate of P. Mucius and the times of the Gracchi-; 
when it ceast, because a literature had then been formed, 
and perhaps because the composing such chronicles was 
deemed below the dignity of the chief pontiff. 

Now Cicero, I grant, makes Antonius say, that this cus- 
tom had subsisted from the beginning of the Roman state. 
But it does not follow from this that Cicero meant to 
assert, the annals in the possession of the Roman histo- 
riai^ who did not begin to write till so late, reacht thus 
&T back. Those of the earlier times may have perisht: 
and such Livy and other ancient writers, though without 
specific mention of the Annales Maximi, state to have 
been the case at the destruction of the city by the Gauls. 
Assuredly too this might easily be their fate at that 
time : for perhaps the tables had not yet been transferred 
into books; and it is very unlikely that there should 
have been any transcripts of such books. Besides possi- 
bly they may not have been deposited in the Capitol, 
where the chief pontiff did not reside, and where there 
was no occasion for him to keep his archives, like the 
duumvirs of the Sibylline books. 

1 think we may now consider it certain that those 
annals did really meet with such a fate at that time, 
and that they were replaced by new ones. Cicero says, 
the earliest eclipse of the sun, which the Annales Maximi 
recorded as having been observed, fell on the nones of 
June about the year 850 : the earlier ones were computed 


^ Cicero, de Logib. i. S. 


^ Cicero, de Orat. ii. 13. 
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backward from this point, up to that during which Ro- 
mulus wa3 carried up to heaven From a fragment of 
Cato we learn that eclipses of the sun and moon were 
essential parts of the contents of the pontifical annals: 
and their having been computed backward agrees with 
this statement, and shews that an attempt was made to 
replace the loss of the actual observations. The same 
thing has been done in the Chinese chronicles, for the 
times the annals of which are said to have exiated, but 
to have been destroyed, llie eclipse spoken of by Cicero 
was not visible at Rome: but the Romans derived in- 
formation from Gades of the day and hour when it oc- 
curred, as well as of the accidental circumstance that the 
sun was obscured when he set, which made it memorable. 
The list of the eclipses observed does not begin till after 
the restoration of the city^^. 

De Re p. i. 16. Hac in re tanta inest ratio atque sollertia, ut 
ex hoc die, quem «ipud Ennium et in maximis Annalibus oonsignatum 
videmiia, superiorcs tsolits dtifectiones reputatae sint wtgue ad iUam quae 
nonia Quinctilibua fuit regnante Romulo. Before thie passage was 
brought to light, 1 proved by cogent arguments, that there were no 
contemporary {lontifical annals, before the battle of Regillus at the 
earliest : those arguments are now superfluous. Whether according 
to the imperfect method then used, the computations came out right, 
is another question : who was to verify them } But it is very proba- 
ble that an erroneous computation of this kind was the ground by 
which the date of the death of Romulus was determined. 

Cicero, de Re p. i. 16. Ut (Ennius) scribit anno cccl fere 
post Romam conditam— nonis Junis soli luna obstetit et noz. The 
elaborate investigations carried on by Mr Heis of Cologne, under the 
guidance of my friend Mr Munchow, have set it beyond a doubt that 
the eclipse referred to can be no other than the one which ooeurred 
on the 21st of June in the astronomical year 399, B. C. which at 
Rome however did not fall till after sunset. At Gades, where more 
than eleven digits were obscured, the middle of it took place three 
minutes before sunset: this gives^an unexpected accuracy to the 
words eoH luna obstetit et nox, which now cease to be tautological. 
That the nones should fall on the Slat is no way surprising, consi- 
deiing the practice of intercalating: nor is it more so, that the 
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Now if die earlier annals were not genuine, but re- 
storations, this accounts for the singular peculiarities in 
the numerical statements throughout the early part of 
Homan history, and for their reference to the epoch of 
the taking by the Gauls. Not that all the Fasti and 
Yearbooks were destroyed in that calamity: parts of them 
must have been preserved in the Capitol, and in the 
Latin towns; and such genuine documents were incor- 
porated.^ But we must not look for great diligence of 
research from the pontiffs, nor even for any anxiety about 
historical accuracy, where they could answer their pur- 
pose by numerical combinations. The mischief -was, that 
their work was deemed authentic, and soon exclusively so. 

According to the chronology of Fabius, the history of 
Home from the founding to the taking of the city splits 
into two portions, of 240 years under the kings, and 120 
after them ; or, to express the same thing differently, into 
three periods each containing ten times twelve years; 
twelve being the number of the birds in the augury of 
Romulus. This outline was the bed of Procrustes, to 
which whatever was known or believed about the early 
ages was fitted. It was recorded that a secular festival 
had been celebrated some 70 years before : Romulus, 
Numa, and the five succeeding kings, were the subjects 
of manifold legends and traditions; but, except perhaps 
as to the last king, they were without any chronological 
precision. 

Now the priests who arranged the annals, fixt the 
reigns of Romulus and Numa, according to the numerical 
calculations already explained, at 77 years: this formed 
the first secle, a heroic one. 

ubservation taken at Gades should be known at4lome. A more than 
ordinary regard for astronomy is implied in the worship paid at Gades 
to the year and the month as divinities ; see note 651. 

As the life of Moses is divided into three periods of forty 
years apiece ; and the genealogy in St Matthew consists of three 
parts, each containing fourteen geuerations 
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Among the seven kings, whose statues stood in tlie 
Capitol, Ancus Marcius was the fourth ^ and so the 
middle of his freign was made to coincide with the mid- 
dle of the period assigned to the kings, the end of the 
year 120. Now it is true, any number of years might 
have been allotted to iiim at discretion : what decided in 
favour of 23, was, that this number, together with that 
of the first secle, makes just 100, and that 132, the year 
in which his reign would thus close, was the number of 
years of ten months in a secle. In this way 32 years 
fell to the share of Tullus. Then, with a view of getting 
something that should look like historical numbers for the 
two reigns next to that of Ancus, half a century was 
counted from 120 to the end of the elder Tarquiiiius : 
and the reign of Servius was extended to the year 216, 
without the slightest attention, to the impossibilities and 
contradictions occasioned by so doing. This left five and 
twenty years for the last king, a date which may perhaps 
have been histoiicaK’^'. 

It was only requisite that the computation adoj)tcd 
by Polybius for the years of the kings should be known, 
in order that this web of no very fine texture should 
come to light, and no longer be taken for anything but 
what it is. In other cases the chronological statements 
during a mythico-historical age may possibly deserve cre- 
dit: but as to the period of the Roman kings, the chro- 
nology is a forgery and a fiction throughout There is 
no rational ground for doubting the personal existence 
of Tullus Hostilius : but most assuredly the combatf of 
the Horatii and the king’s marvellous death are more 
likely to be historically true, than the dates assigned to 
his reign. ♦ 

Moreover, while no national annals were left concern- 
ing the times of the kings, there were no ftunily narratives 
that reacht so far back. The stories that the Valerii 


This number is given by Cicero, de Re p. ii. 18 . 
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spoke of a Volesus as their ancestor, that the Marcii 
traced the origin of their race to Ancus, and other feuni- 
lies to Numa, are no proof to the contrary. The Sabine 
descent of the Valerii as a general fact I am ready to 
admit: but if any plebeian houses deduced their stock 
from the kings, nobody could seriously believe them. 
Except the Horatii, — and as to them it was disputed 
whether they belonged to Rome or Alba, — not a single 
Roman is mentioned by name in the legends of Tullus 
and the three following kings. Whereas from the very 
beginning of the Commonwealth the family histories re- 
lated much of its great men ; though what they related 
may not always be worthy of credit. 

The arithmetical outline drawn for the time of the 
kings, before it became a vehicle for mere fiction, was 
filled up with two classes of subjects; the forms of the 
state, its laws, and the institutions ascribed to particu- 
lar kings; and legends of their exploits. The former 
class does not seem to have much occupied the earliest 
annalists, richly as it provided later ages with materials. 
The antiquity of the legends is much greater : their origin 
goes back far beyond the time when the Annals were 
restored. 

That they were transmitted in lays from generation 
to generation, and that their contents cannot be more 
authentic than those of any other poem preserved by 
song on the deeds of former times, is not a new notion. 
It is near a century and a half since Perizonius^^ ex- 
prest it, and observed that among the ancient Romans 
it was the custom at banquets for the praises of great 
men to be sung to the fiute^^; a fact known to Cicero 

In his AnimadversioneB HUtoricae, c. 6. That 1 did not 
know this when 1 first wrote on the subject, I confess, and not with- 
out diame : but at all events those who combated my opinion were 
equally ignorant. 

The leading passage is in the Tusc. Quaest. iv. 2. Gravissi- 
muB auctor in Origiidbus dixit Cato, morem apud majores hunc 
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only through Cato, who seems to have spoken of it as a 
usage no longer subsisting. The guests themselyes sang 
in turn : so it * was expected that the being the 

common property of the nation, should be known to every 
free citizen. According to Varro, who cadis them old, 
they were sung by modest boys, sometimes to the flutes 
sometimes wi^out music®*®. TTw peculiar function of 
the Camenae was to sing the praises of the ancients 
and among the rest those of the kings. For republican 
Home never stript herself of the recollection of her kings, 
any more than she removed their statues from the Capitol : 
in the best times of her freedom their memory was revered 
and celebrated 

We are ao entirely dependent on the age to which 
we belong, we subsist so much in it and through it as 
])arts of a whole, that the same thought may at one time 
be sufficient to give us a measure for the acuteness, the 
depth, and the strength, of the intellect which conemves 
it, while at another it may suggest itself to everybody, 
and nothing but accident leads one man to anticipate 
others in giving utterance to it Perizonius can have 
known nothing of heroic lays except from books. That 
he should ever have heard of any still current in his 
days, or written down from the mouth of the common 
people, is inconceivable, considering his age. He lived 

epularum fuisse, ut deinceps^ qui Bccubarent, canerent ad tiUain 
rorum virorum laudee atque virtutes. Cicero lameoU that theee 
Bongs were lost : Brut. 18, 19. Like the sayings of Appius the Blind 
however, they seem to have vanish! only from such as did not care 
for them. Dionysius had met with songs about Romulus. 

Quoted by Nonius, ii. 70, assa voce : (aderant) in conviviis 
pueri modesti, ut cantarent carmina antique, in qnibus laudee erant 
majorum, assa voce, et cum tibidne. 

”* Feat £pit. v. Camenae, musae, quod canunt antiquonim 
laudes. 

^ Ennius sang of them, and Lucretius mentions them with the 
highest honour. 
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long enough however to hear, and perhaps may have 
heard, but not till a quarter of a century after the ap- 
pearance of his researches, how Addison roused the 
obtuse senses of his literary contemporaries, to join the 
common people in recognizing the pure gold of poetry 
in Chevy-chace. Whereas the heroic lays of Spain, of 
Scotland, and of Scandinavia, had long been a part of 
our common stock: the Lay of the Niebelungen had 
already revived, and taken its place in literature: and 
now that we listen to the lays of the Servians, and to 
those of Greece, the swanlike strains of a slaughtered 
nation ; now that every one knows how poetry maintains 
its existence in every people, until metrical forms, forein 
models, the various and multiplying interests of every-day 
life, and general inertness or luxury, stifle it, so that 
poetical minds are the very class whose genius most rarely 
finds a vent ; while on the contrary minds without poetical 
genius, but with talents so analogous to it that they may 
serve as a substitute, frequently usurp the art ; now the. 
empty objections that have been raised no longer need 
an answer. If any one does not discern the traces of 
such lays in the epical part of Roman story, he may 
continue blind to tbem : he will be left more and more 
alone every day : there can be no going backward on 
this point for generations. 

One among the various forms of Roman popular poetry 
was the ncnia, containing the praises of the deceast, which 
were sung to the flute at the funeral processions®^®, as 
they were recited in the funeral orations. We are not to 
suppose that it resembled the Greek threnes and elegies : 
the Romans in their old times did not melt into a tender 
mood, and bewail the dead, but paid tbem honour. We 
must imagine the nenia therefore to have been a memo- 
rial lay, like those sung at banquets: indeed the latter 
were perhaps the very same which had first been heard 


Cicero, de Legib. ii. 24. 
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at the funeraL Thus it may happen tbat» without being 
aware of it, we may possess some of these lays, which 
Cicero supposed to be totally lost. For purely a doubt 
will scarcely be raised against the thought, that the in- 
scriptions in verse ^ on the oldest coffins in the sepulcre 
of the Scipios are eitlier complete nenias, or the begin- 
nings of them In these epitaphs we find a peculiarity 

^ On the coffin of L. Barbatus the verses are mark! and brought 
out by lines to part them. In the inscriptions on his son and on the 
flamen there are as many lines as verses ; and their me^trical charac- 
ter may be recognized with as much certainty from the great differ- 
ence in the length of the lines, as that of the elegies on mure recent 
monuments. 

^ The three following inscriptions are of this kind. 1 transcribe 
them, because it is probable that many of my readers never saw 
them. 

Corn^liu’ Lbciu’ Scipio Barbatus, 

Gnaivo (patre) progn&tu*, fortis vir sapi^nsque, 

Quoiu* forma virtuti parissuma fuit, 

ConsGl, Censor, A^'dilis, qbi fuit apud vos, 

Tauruiam, Cesaunam, Sumnio c^pit, 

Subicit dmnem LOcanaam, 

Obsiddsque abdticit. 

The second is : 

Hunc unum pKirimi consentiunt R(omiini) 

Duondrum optumum fuisse virum, 

Lucium Scipidnem, fiiiiim Barb&ti ; 

Consul, Censor, Addilis, hie fuit apud vos. 

Hie cdpit Cdrsicam, | Aldriamque (irbem, 

Dddit tempestatibus addem mdrito. 

The third : 

Qui kpicem j inside Dikiis flkminis gessisti 
Mors pdrfecit tua | ut dssent dmnia 
Brdvia, honos, fama, virtiiaqua, 

Gloria, atque ingeniiim, qufbwa. 

Si in I6nga licuisset tibi iitier vita 
Facile factis supeitees gloriam majorum. 

Quare liibeus te in gremiiiin Scipio rddpit tdrra, 

Publi, prognktum Publid Comdlio. 

1 have softened the rude spelling, and have even abstained from 
marking that the final m in Taurasiam, Cenunam, Akriam, opiumum, 

R 
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which characterizes all popular poetry, and which is strik- 
ingly conspicuous above all in that of modem Greece. 
Whole lines and thoughts become elements of tiie poeti- 
cal language, just like single words: they pass from old 
pieces in general circulation into new compositions; and, 
even where the poet is not equal to a great subject, give 
them a poetical colouring and keeping. Thus Cicero read 
on the tomb of Calatinus : hunc plurimae consentiunt gentes 
popvli primatnum Juisse virum^ : while we read on that 
of L. Scipio, the son of Barhatus: hunc unum plurimi 
c(m8mtiurU^{pmani) honorum optumum Juisse virum. 

The poems, out of which what we call the history of the 
Roman kings was resolved into a prose narrative, differed 
from the nenia in form, and were of great extent; con- 
sisting partly of lays united into a uniform whole, partly 
of detacht ones without any necessary connexion. The 
story of Romulus is an epopee by itsell On Numa 
there can only have been short lays. Tullus, the story 
of the Horatii, and the destmction of Alba, form an epi- 
cal , whole, like the poem on Romulus : indeed Livy has 
here preserved a fragment of the poem unaltered, in the 
lyrical numbers of the old Roman verse On the 

omnenij and prognatunij was not pronounced. The abort i in Scipio, 
consentiunt, fuitffuiaae, Ucuisaet, was aupprest, ao that Scipio became 
a diayllable ; a kind of auppression of which we find still more re- 
markable inatancea in Plautua. In the inscription on Barbatua, v. 2, 
patre after Gnaivo is beyond doubt an interpolation : in that on his 
aou, v. 6, and in the third, v. 1, 2, the laat ayUable of Coraicam, api- 
cem, tua, is not cut off. In the third I have transferred ai from the 
end of the third to the beginning of the next line, and majorum from 
the beginning of the seventh to the end of the one before it. Stone- 
masons are inaccurate in everything, but moat of all in dividing their 
lines. ^ Cicero, de Senectute, 17. 

^ The verses of the horrendum carmen, i. 26. 

Dufimviri p4rduelli6nem jOdioent. 

Si a dufimviris provoc^uit, 

Provockti6ne oertfito : 

Si Vincent, caput 6bn(ibit» : 

InfHici krbure rdste luspdndito : 

V^rberato Intra vel ^xtra pomo^rium. 
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other hand what is related of Ancus has not a touah 
of poetical colouring. But with L. Tarquinius Priscus 
a great poem* begins, which ends with the battle of 
RegiUus: and this Lay of the TarquinS, even in its 
prose shape, is still inexpressibly poetical : nor is it less 
unlike real history. The arrival of Tarquinius the Lu- 
cumo at Rome ; his exploits and victories ; his death ; 
then the marvellous story of Servius ; Tullia’s unholy 
marriage; the murder of the just king; the whole story 
of the last Tarquinius ; the warning presages of his fall ; 
Lucretia; the assumed idiocy of Brutus; his^death; the 
war with Porsenna; finally the truly Homeric battle of 
RegiUus ; all this forms an epic poem, which in power 
and brilliance of Imagination leaves everything produced 
by the Romans in later times far behind it. Knowing 
nothing of the unity which characterizes the most perfect 
of Greek poems, it divides itself into sections, answer- 
ing to the adventures in the Lay of the Niebelungen : and 
should any one ever have the boldness to think of 
restoring it in a poetical form, he would commit a great 
errour in selecting any other than that of this noble 
work. 

These lays wei*e much older than Ennius®®®, who 
moulded them into hexameters, and found matter in 

The deacription of the nature of the old Roman versification, and 
of the great variety of its lyrical metres, which continued in use 
down to the middle of the seventh century of the city, and were car- 
ried to a high degree of perfection, I shall reserve, until I publish a 
chapter of an ancient grammarian on the Saturnian Verse, which 
settles the question. 

"® — Scripeere alii rem 

Versibu' quoe olim Fanni vatesqne canebant : 

Quom neque Musarum soopuloe quisquam saperamt, 

Nec dicti studiosus erat. 

Horace’s annosa vohimina fxitum may have been old poems of this 
aort : though perhaps they are also to be understood of prophetical 
books, like those of the Mardi ; which in spite of his contemptuous 
glance at them were extremely poetical. Of this we may judge even 
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Oiem for three books of his poem; and who seriously 
believed himself to be the first of Roman poets, because 
he had contemptuously shut his eyes against the merits 
of the old native poetry, and succeeded in suppressing 
it Of that poetry and of its destruction I shall speak 
elsewhere : here only one further remark is needed. An- 
cient as the groundwork of the epical lays unquestionably 
was, the form in which they were handed down, and a 
great part of their contents, seem to have been compa- 
ratively recent. While in the pontifical annals history 
was adulterated to favour the patricians, this poetry is 
pervaded throughout by a plebeian spirit, by hatred of 
the oppressors, and by evident marks that at the time 
when it was sung some plebeian houses were already 
great and powerfuL The assignments of land by Numa, 
Tullus, Ancus, and Servius, are in this spirit All the 
favorite kings are the friends of freedom. The best of 
them next to the holy Numa is the plebeian Servius. 
The patricians appear in a detestable light, as complices 
in his murder. Gaia Cecilia, the Roman wife of the 
elder Tarquinius, is a plebeian, a kinswoman of the Me- 
telli. The founder of the republic and Mucius Scaevola 
are plebeians. On the other side the only noble charac- 
ters are the Valerii and Horatii, houses friendly to the 
commons. Hence 1 should be inclined not to date the 
poems, the contents of which have come down to us, 
before the restoration of the city after the Gallic dis- 
aster, taking this as their earliest age. The middle of 
the fifth century, the golden age of Roman art, may per- 
haps also have been that of Roman poetry, "rhe same 
period is likewise indicated by the consulting the Pythian 
oracle. The story of the symbolical manner in which 
the last king instructed his son how to get rid of the 

from the pasiiigee preserved by Livy, xxv. 18 . We must not let 
Horace determine our opinion on these poems, any more than on 
Plautus. 
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leading men of Gabii, comes from a Greek tale in Hero- 
dotus. So too we find the stratagem of Zopyrus related 
of Sextus. We piust suppose therefore that there was 
some knowledge of Greek legends; and why not of He- 
rodotus himself? 
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OF THE CITY. 


A COMPUTATION of time, which, ascending from' a 
given point, determines its earliest epoch by artificial 
combinations, may seem unfit for and unworthy of being 
used in chronology. But for practical purposes nothing 
more is requisite, than that its commencement should 
be fixt relatively. The first year even of our own com- 
mon era is notoriously misplaced. Such chronological 
determinateness however must not be mistaken for his- 
torical certainty. The majesty of Rome purges its era 
from the blot of having owed its origin to fraud. 

History requires more than one era ; Asia a different 
one from Europe. Eras which reckon backward, or which 
are necessarily dependent on a supposition ascertained 
to be utterly false, are positively bad. Different eras 
suit different times. Thus the Spanish one from the bat- 
tle of Actium was appropriate so long as the Western 
empire lasted: afterward it ought to have given way to 
the general Christian era much sooner than it did; as 
that of Nabonassar was very properly made to yield to 
the Seleucidian. The greater or less value of an era for 
practical purposes depends on three qualities. It should 
begin early enough to comprehend all such dates as are 
really historical, within its range in its forward course : 
it should be applicable without violence to the history 
of the most important nations that come under it: and 
the reason which entitles it to preference, should be 
something permanent. With regard to ihe point of their 
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commencement, the Olympic era and that of Nabonassar 
differ ' little from the Roman : but while the last grows 
more and more extensively applicable, until the battle of 
Actium; of the two former, the one, like Greece, does 
not survive Alexander except as an empty name, while 
the other, like Babylon, ceases about the same time al- 
together. Beyond the epoch assigned to the founding 
of Rome, the west of Europe has no chronology at alL 
For Greece the method devised by Eratosthenes, of reck- 
oning from the fall of Troy to indicate relative dates, 
was a happy thought. For still earlier times in Greece, 
when all chronology, except for Asia, is a mere dream, 
we may adopt the Babylonian computation, which began 
1905 years before the first year of Alexander’s residence 
at Babylon and which will serve for all Asia on this 
side of the Indus. 

Eras of cities from their foundation were common in 
Italy. Scaliger quotes an inscription proving that such 
an era was in use at the Umbrian town of Interamna^. 
"Jliat a similar one prevailed at Ameria is shewn by the 
above-mentioned statement of Cato *. As to the Romans, 
we have no trace of their reckoning their years in this 
way before the time of Augustus. On the other hand 
an era from the banishment of the kings occurs fre- 
quently : it was especially usual to employ this for dating 
alterations in the constitution. This is done by Cicero, 
by Tacitus, and even by Gains a coincidence, which 
affords ground for conjecturing that such alterations were 

** See my treatise on the historical value of the Armenian 
Translation of Eusebius ; Kleine Schr\flen, p. 200. 

^ Emend. Temp. p. 385. Puteoli reckoned from the foundation 
uf the colony. 

* See p. 143. note 431. 

In Lydus, De Magistratibus, i. 27 : from whose quotatione it 
appears, tb^ what we have of Pomponius in the Digests are mutilete 
and incorrect extracts from the Introduction to the Twelve Tables 
by Gaius. 
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similarly recorded in some writer followed by all the 
three : and this was probably no other than Junius Grac- 
chanus, who wrote in the ^t half of the seventh cen- 
tury, 

Dionysius assumed that this mode of reckoning was 
already in use about the middle of the fourth century: 
else he would not have built on certain registers of the 
censors, which designated the year before the taking of 
the city to be the year 119 after the banishment of the 
kings as on authentic documents. But, admitting the 
genuineness of the registers themselves, still this date 
may not have been set down at the time : it may have 
been a later addition, made either innocently, or with 
the design of falsifying the text. However this certainly 
proves that the era was used in public documents, though 
possibly not till a later age. 

In every era the number of years are to be taken as 
all of the same kind, whether they are astronomical or 
lunar years. Now since our Fasti enumerate the ma- 
gistrates for 120 years, from the beginning of the consul- 
ship till the taking of the city, these official years would 
answer precisely to just as many of the era. But no 
dependence can be placed on the Fasti; as is sufficiently 
proved by our finding Brutus and Horatius named as 
collegues in the treaty with Carthage : and I shall shew 
in the proper place that the consuls who are made to suc- 
ceed one another in the first year of the Commonwealth, 
in such numbers as never occur again, belong to several 
years. Moreover in Livy, though he followed Cato’s 
computation, during this period the consuls of the years 
248, 264, and 265 are wanting, not to mention slighter 
variations. Still greater discrepancies appear in the Fasti 
of Diodorus, which, disorderly as they appear to be, are 
deserving of more attention than they have received, since 
the greatest difficulties in them arise from miswriting. 


DionysluB, i. 74. 


Polybius, 111 . 22 . 
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He may have corrupted, but certainly did not invent 
them.' . 

That the official years should answer exactly to those 
of an era, became impossible when the term of the 
magistracies was allowed to expire, before new officers 
were elected. But it seems to be probable that at first 
the practice of holding an election under an interrex 
was retained from the time of the kings, and transferred 
to that of the consuls. At least it very easily and very 
frequently happened, that the outgoing magistrates did 
not complete the election, and that an interreign took 
place. Now since the new magistrates nevertheless con- 
tinued in office a full year®^, two official years were 
longer than two civil ones, by the length of the inter- 
reign. ITie rule seems to have been, for the new ma- 
gistrates to enter upon their office either on the calends 
or the ides of a month Hence, unless matters were 
accelerated from any extraordinary circumstances, the 
commencement of the official year was put off for half 
a month, as often as the election was held by an inter- 
rex. But often several interreigns followed one upon 
another : we cannot expect to find them recorded by Livy 
in the early times of the Commonwealth, since he very 
frequently forgets them in the later. 

In this way the divergency between years of the Fasti 
and civil years counted regularly on would have become 
such, that, supposing the beginning of each series to 
have coincided in the year 1, at the end of some fifteen 
years perhaps the consuls might not enter upon office 
before Quinctilis; so that their time would be equally 
divided between the years 15 and 16. If the same order 
of things continued, it might happen that the thirtieth 
pair of consuls would not ascend the cunile throde 

^ Else the promise made to them in the formulary of their 
election, u/ gut optima jurefaeti tint, was not kept. 

^ Dodwell has shewn this to be very probable 
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before the beginning of the year 81 . Thus a full year, 
which had actually elapst, would be lost in the Fasti : 
and though this probably did not take place within so 
short a time, still it did take place, and more than once. 
This is analogous, except that the deviations were not 
regular, to the comparison between a chronological series 
of solar and lunar years. 

Hence we may see the purpose of the ordinance, that 
the supreme pretor should drive a nail into the wall in 
the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter on the ides of Sep- 
tember. This custom is said to have been adopted be- 
cause writing was little used in those times. Yet the 
names of the ma^strates were recorded : else there could 
have been no-FastL But if the object was to prevent 
the loss of any years in the record of time, the plan, 
with all its simplicity, was suited to that end. If the 
ides of September fell during an interreign, either the 
consuls who were going out of office before that day, 
must have proclaimed a dictator to perform the cere- 
mony; or the interrex proclaimed one: and this must 
have been consistent with the laws regulating the ap- 
pointment of dictators. Every year was markt and num- 
bered. Now Livy informs us that this annual nail was 
driven in for the first time by M. Horarius at the dedi- 
cation of the Capitol, and that the ides of September 
were the day of the dedication*. This gave rise to 
the era reckoned fixim that day, which was used at 
Rome on public monuments in the middle of the fifth 
century®®: and why may it not have been so much 
earlier ? In what year after the banishment of the Tar- 
quins the dedication fell, was variously stated. In fact 
the era from the banishment seems to have been made to 

• VII. S. 

^ By Cn. Flavius in the inscription on the chapel of Concord : 
Pliny, xxxiii. 5 : where beyond doubt we should 204, instead 
of 304. 
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coincide with this really ancient one from the dedication : 
and the number of years in the Fasti was brought into 
accord with it by the insertion of fabricated consul- 
ships. 

I conceive that the table seen by Polybius in the 
archives of the pontiffs^ was made up of this table, which, 
beginning from the dedication of the Capitol, named the 
supreme magistrate in office on the ides of September 
in every year, along with the chronological computations 
of the pontifical Annals, drawn from arbitrary and arti- 
ficial combinations of numbers. The same enumeration 
of years must have been the groundwork built upon by 
Varro, and by the author of the Capitoline Fasti; if in- 
deed he was a different person from Varro. It is cer- 
tainly doing them injustice to assume, that, when they 
mark a year with the name of a dictator, and without 
consuls, their notion was that he presided over the re- 
public for a whole year. I have no doubt that, — except 
perhaps in a single peculiar case, — they only meant to 
note, that, during the interval between two years so 
markt, the beginning of the official year had been thrust 
forward a twelvemonth, and that there were no consuls 
on the ides of September. On these points they may 
have been mistaken, or have allowed themselves liberties, 
in particular instances: the problem of referring events 
from the variable years of the Fasti to a determinate 
chronological table, is one we have no means of solving. 

For connecting Roman chronology vdth that of Greece, 
a fixt point was afforded by the taking of the city, 'lliat 
event, the consequence of a national migration, which 
rusht on with the rapidity of a torrent, and threatened 
the remotest regions, had spread consternation as frr as 
the Greek cities, and had even excited attention at 
Athens "t*. So it might be known with certainty to have 
happened in OL 98. 1 or 2. Most writers decided for 


* See note 656. 


t Plutarch, Oamill. e. 98. 
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the former year, the archonship of Pyrgion ^ ; Polybius 
and Diodorus for the latter. 

Now a person who, following the chronological outline 
I have described, without attending to the Capitoline era 
and the commencements of the secies, reckoned 360 years 
from OL 98. 1, up to the building of the city, would place 
it in OL 8. 1. Such is the computation of Fabius®®. 

They who reckoned back from 01, 98. 2, adopting the 
above-mentioned corrections, would come to OL 7. 2. This 
is the computation of Polybius®®, and of Nepos^®®. With 
regard to the former however we must bear in mind his 
general practice in comparing Olympiads with Roman 
years. Although the Palilia fell before the summer sol- 
stice, he reckoned the second year of the seventh Olym- 
piad as coinciding with the first of the city, which had 
already begun : thus he makes the first year of his his- 
tory, 01. 140. 1, answer to 532 of the city. 

If any one reckoned in the same way, only beginning 
from OL 98. 1, he would take OL 7. 1 for the year of the 
building: Cato did so. But a difficulty now arose about 
the mode of inserting the four years obtained from the 
corrections, llie more clearly a person perceived the 
nature of this chronology, the readier he would be to 
adopt the shortest solution. Hence Polybius, while he 
took that statement as to the years of the several reigns, 
which made the sum of them amount to 240, added the 
four years to this sum, as having been filled up by 
interreigns ^ : so that the first consular year fell in 


^ DionysiuB, i. 74: probably after Tbeopompus, or Aristotle. 

* Dionysius, i. 74 ; according to the Vatican MS. 

^ UionyBiuB, i 74. Cicero, de Re p. ii. 10. 

Solinus, S. His mention of Eratosthenes and Apollodorus can 
only mean that Nepos adopted their canon for Troy and the begin- 
ning of the Olympiads : for Eratosthenes wrote that Romulus was 
the grandson of .ffineas. See above, n. 598. 

^ Cicero, de Re p. ii. 30. His regiis quadraginta aunis et du- 
centis paulo cum interregnis fere amplius praeteritia. 
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OL 68. 1 Whether Cato had set him the example in 
this, oj reckoned, like Livy, 43 years for the reign of 
Numa, cannot be ascertained. The former method is 
unquestionably far preferable; since it makes no altera- 
tion in the several old numbers, and yet affords the 
same advantage of enabling us to take the years of the 
Fasti and the chronological years one for another: hence 
I too have adopted it. 

The proceeding of Diodorus is altogether absurd. He 
must have reckoned 61 Olympiads for the time of the 
kings, but began from the eighth ^ : so that he jumbled 
together the calculations of Polybius and Fabius. 

A singular misunderstanding, which I shall clear up 
in the second volimie of this history, misled Vairo to 
suppose that the taking of the city should be placed 
three years earlier, in 01. 97. 2. One of these years 
was set off against the difference in Cato’s computation : ' 
the result however was that he placed the founding of 
Rome in OL 6. 3. 

All these various chronological statements have a 
common ground: Ennius, who reckoned about seven 
hundred years from the foundation of Rome to his 
own time, stood on one entirely different. Varro cen- 
sures him for this calculation as a gross errour ^ : 
and certainly, according to all the above-mentioned sys- 
tems, about 120 years were wanting of that number, 
when Ennius wrote the last books of his Annals. Still 

^ Polybius, III. 82. Hporcpa rfft Xip^ov tig 

'EXXodo rpuucoKT* frccri Xiurowrt Svoiy : that is, 88 yean before 
Ol. 75. 1. 

3 Ab the five books preceding the eleventh are missing, this can 
only be proved by inference. The consuls, who in Dionysius fall in 
Ol. 75, 76, and so on, stand in the annals of Diodorus under Ol. 76, 
77, and so on. 

^ Varro, de Re Rusticfi, in. 1. 

Septingenti sunt paulo pins vel minus anni, 

Augusto augurio poatquam induta oondita Roma 'st. 
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it is always a mistake, to attribute ignorance on subjects 
of general notoriety to eminent men, in order to account 
for what wc may find in them that runs counter to cur- 
rent opinions; and such a charge only brings shame on 
the person who utters it Further on I shall propose 
another solution, by which the father of Roman poetry 
would be justified, fi'om &e cause usual in such cases, 
his knowing more than his censurer: the simplest ex- 
planation however seems to be this. If a person, adhering 
to the old Latin chronological expression, that Rome was 
built 333 years after the fall of Troy^o®, adopted the 
Greek statement as to the date of the latter event, the 
building of Rome, according as he followed Eratosthenes 
or Timmus®, would be carried about 100 or 110 years 
ftirther back than by the writers hitherto mentioned. 
Supposing that Ennius, who wrote the last book of his 
poem in 582, preferred the authority of Timaeus, and 
added seven years for the time since the destruction of 
Troy, Rome at that time, according to this poetical and 
national view, was -nearly seven hundred years old; about 
699. Every way it remains equally inexplicable, how he 
could make Romulus the son of Ilia, and not of Silvia. 

But if Ennius was able to get over this contradiction 
in his poem, it should not prevent our supporing that 
Naevius adopted the same chronological arrangement, 
indeed he decidedly must have done so. if it was after 
him that Virgil modelled the whole passage from which 
we know it. Perhaps there may be an express testi- 
mony on the point, which has escaped me : or on the 
other hand Newton, in making NaBvius place the build- 
ing of the city a hundred years before the usual epoch 7, 
may have fallen under the common lot of human nature, 
and made the mistake of confounding him with Ennius. 

^ See above, p. 805. 

* The former reckoned 407, the latter 417 years from the faU 
of Troy to the first Olympiad. ' Chronology, p. 189. 
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Cassius Hemina, at the beginning of the seventh cen* 
tury, placed the age of Homer, which Nepos according 
to Greek tables dated 160 years before Rome, more than 
160 jrears after the Trojan war^oB. must probably 

have had the same computation in view. 

That the second of the above-mentioned chronological 
schemes * was likewise made use of, we find a tolerably 
sure trace, though it is mixt up with other matters, and 
disfigured. Eutropius dated the building of Rome in 
OL 6. 3 ; or, at an average 394 years after the fall of 
Troy. These two statements do not coincide, according 
to any of tlie opinions concerning the beginning of the 
Olympiads : they are entirely unconnected with each other. 
A person who reckoned the 360 years, not from the fall 
of Ilion, but from the founding of Alba, and who added 
the 33 years since the landing of ^neas, and a year 
for his voyage, would obtain the number given by Eu- 
tropius. 

Timaeus, writing about 490, placed the foundation of 
Rome contemporaneous with that of Carthage, as Diony- 
sius says, and 38 years before the first Olympiad, l^e 
same epoch, within a year, for Carthage occurs in other 
writers, being probably taken from Apollodorus 'IhiB 
in his tables would be 368, with Timaeus 379 years after 
the fall of Troy. Supposing however that Timaeus did not 
reckon backward from the Olympiads, but forward from the 

^ GelliuB, XVII. 21. 

* See p. 206, note 57S. 

* CelleriuB has proved that this is the meaning of the aingular 
phrase, ut qui piurimum minimumqw tradideruni. The various read- 
ings which occur in several of the manuscripts and old editions, are 
adulterations introduced into the Historia Miscella from Oroaius. 
The latter, in making the number of years 41i (ii. i), must have 
been misled by some misunderstanding, which in such a writer it is 
not worth while to investigate ; unless ccccxiv be a mistake for 
cccxciv. 

Dionyiiaa, i. 74. Cieero, de Re p. ii. 2S. Velleius, i. 6. 
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taking of Troy 7^ S and mentioned the year 369, and that 
IXonysius did not remember that Timseus made the in- 
terval between that event and the first Olympiad longer 
by ten years than the current canon; he may pe^ha'Ps 
have followed that canon in determining the epoch as- 
signed by Timaeus, instead of which he should have fixt 
it 48 years before the Olympiads. Trogus placed the 
building of Carthage 72 years before that of Rome’®. 
''Fhis, if we, date the building of Rome with Varro in 01. 
6. 8, would be exactly .48 years before the Olympiads : 
and it is evident that in the history of Sicily and the 
neighbouring countries Trogus followed Timaeus, at least 
very frequently. Thus here again we find the second 
Latin era, 360: for Timaeus certainly never meant to 
assert that there was a complete coincidence of time in 
the building of the two cities, which had already begun 
contending for the superiority, or to determine the age 
of Rome with precision. 

1 think I have sufficiently explained the causes of 
the great variations in the statements on this point; va- 
riations which have anything hut a historical ground. 
There still remains one to be solved, which differs essen- 
tially from \11 the others, that of L. Cincius Alimentus, 
who dated the building of the city about the fourth year 
of the twelfth Olympiad’®. The question, what led him 
to depart thus from the table of the pontiffs, with which 
he must needs have been acquainted, is the more im- 
portant, because Cincius was really a critical investigar 
tor of antiquity, who threw light on the history of his 
country by researches among its ancient monuments. 
He proceeded in this work with no less honesty than 

Timnus reckoned 600 years from the fall of Troy to the 
settlement of Chersicrates in Corcyra: fr. 49 in Goeller's collec- 
tion. 

Justin, xviii. 6. 

** Dionysius, i. 74: trcpi to rcraproir Jtoj. Solinns, 2. 
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diligence : for it is only in his fragments that we find 
a distimc^ statement of the early relations between Rome 
and Latium, which in all the Annals were misrepresented 
from national pride. He was a senator, and pretor in 
the second Punic w ar, although at the beginning of it 
he had had the misfortune to be taken prisoner by the 
Carthaginians. That he possest eminent personal quali- 
ties, such as strike a great man, is clear, inasmuch as 
Plannibal, who treated his Roman prisoners with great 
harshness, made a distinction in his behalf, and gave him 
an account of his passage through Gaul and over the 
Alps, which Cincius afterward incorporated in his history. 
Now it certainly is possible that he may have discovered 
some Etruscan or Latin chronological tables, which he 
preferred to the computation of the pontiffs : but it is 
more probable that his account likewise was a deduction 
from the very same statement out of which we have seen 
so many arise. 

That Cincius wrote a book on the t)ld Roman calendar, 
we are told by Macrobius : that he examined into an- 
cient Etruscan and Roman chronology, is clear from 
Livy^^ And it is by supposing him to have followed 
a very old measure of time, at a period when it had 
already gone wholly out of use, that we are enabled to 
explain his chronological statement completely. 

During the earlier ages of my history I cannot avoid 
inserting disquisitions as episodes : and I think I have 
the same right to claim indulgence for them, as the an- 
cient historians had to weave episodical narratives into 
their works. ''Fhese digressions are indeed a departure 
from the character of oral discourse, which history ought 
always to bear : they are merely writings, and can only 
be read by the learned in the solitude of the closet: 

For the events of his own time too Livy calls him maximuu 
auctw: XXI. 38. 

** Saturnalia, i. 1«. *• vii. 3. 

S 
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this however is an unavoidable disadvantage) to which I 
certainly do not subject myself willingly. It seems to 
me more unpretending to combine the narrative and the 
disquisitions into one work, than to reserve the latter 
for separate treatises) and to assume their results in the 
former as establisht At least such a mode of treating 
the subject accords with the way in which this history 
arose and grew. 
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Ii' is well known that, before the Julian reformation 
of the calendar, the Romans had a lunar year, which 
they brought, or designed to bring, into harmony with 
the solar by the insertion of an intercalary month. The 
great Joseph Scaliger, with that piercing eye which 
converts expressions used by persons not knowing what 
they are saying into evidence for the truth, discovered 
the original system of this computation with irrefragable 
certainty. He has shewn that the principle was, to in- 
tercalate a month, alternately of 22 and days, every 
other year, during periods of twenty-two years, passing 
over the last biennium, so that in each of these periods 
ten such intercalary months were inserted. As five years 
made a lustre, so five of these periods made a secle of 
110 years 

The notion that Italy was in a state of barbarism, 
until science was for the first time introduced there 
through the intercourse between Rome and Greece, must 
fall to the ground, when we find that she had this easy 
and regular computation of time; a computation so en- 
tirely forgotten in the age of literary refinement, that 
Csesar found the year 67 days in advance of the true 
time, and was forced to borrow his refonnatioD of the 
calendar firom forein science. The utter ignorance of 
the Romans in mathematics and astronomy, the results of 
whidi, without the science, had been imparted to them 
by the Etruscans, may have occasioned this confusion 


De emendat. temporum^ p. 180 ^ and the following pages, 
s 2 
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early : but it was turned to account and aggravated by 
the shameful dishonesty of the pontiffs, who, having as- 
sumed the power of intercalating at discretion, favoured 
sometimes the consuls, sometimes the farmers of the re- 
venue, by lengthening the year, or by shortening it op- 
prest them. 

According to concurrent statements by the most trust- 
worthy ancient writers on Roman antiquities, the year 
of Romulus consisted of only ten months or 304 days. 
Among the multitude of witnesses on this point, it is 
sufficient to refer to Censorinus and Macrohius, who give 
the number of days in these months Tliis year, which, 
taken by itself, agrees neither with the moon nor with 
the sun, appeared such an absurdity to those who were 
accustomed only to the views of the Greeks and of later 
times on the subject, that Plutarch is disposed to doubt 
its ever having existed : nay, what is much more sur- 
prising, Scaliger entirely discards it as a mere fiction, 
and following Licinius Macer and Fenestella, who how- 
ever were likewise misled by their inability to understand 
it, assumes as certain that the Roman year contained 
twelve months from the beginning But beside the 
above-mentioned statements, — which are equalled in pre- 
cision by few remaining from the earliest tiines, and 
which therefore must by no means be rejected, if any 
ground is to be left for history to build on, — we find un- 
equivocal proofs that -this year was once actually in use, 
and more than one evident trace of its application at a 
later period, when it was no longer known. And it ap- 
pears from the relation borne by the cycles of this year 
to the lunar intercalated year explained Tjy Scaliger, and 
to its secular period, that the former was applicable along 
with the other as a running correction, and even prefer- 
able to it for scientific uses. 


718 De die natili, 90. Saturnal. i. 19. 
De emendat. temponim, p. 173. 
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The first key for understanding this system occurs in 
a passage o( Censorinus ; where he says, that the lustre 
was the great year of the ancient Homans*, that is to 
say. the cycle at the end of which the beginning of the 
civil year would coincide with that of the solar. It is 
true, he confounds the lustre of his own age, the Capito* 
line Pentaeterid, as some of the Greeks confounded the 
Olympiads, with the ancient lustre, and supposes it to 
have been of the same duration. But though a philolo- 
ger in a late age may take a wrong view of the meaning 
of an ancient statement, this does not lessen its value 
and use, when the misunderstanding can be pointed out 
so distinctly as in the j)resent case 

Five Egyptian solar years of 365 days contain 1825 
days ; six Uomulian years of 304, only 1824. In five 
years accordingly the Roman computation lost a day, 
when compared with the Egyptian civil computation, 
which had no lca[)-year; but which in 1461 years re- 
turned to its original point of starting, with the loss of 
a year, as the circumnavigator of the world returns with 
the loss of a day : and when compared with the cor- 
rected Julian calendar the old Roman lost nearly two 
days and a quarter. Now this would be so great a va- 
riation, that, unless there were other divisions of time, 
evidently parts of the same system with the year of ten 
months, supplying the means of a regular intercalation, 
with that degree of ease and harmony which is a self- 
evident proo^ the cyclical use of such a year would cer- 
tainly be improbable. 

These divisions are the longest and the shortest of 
the Etruscan periods ; the secle, and the week of eight 

* De die natali, c. 18. 

^ Cenaorinus. de die nat. c. 18. If there be any one who ia nut 
entirely convinced by Scaliger’a argiimenta to prove thia point, and 
to shew that a lustre contained five civil years. I refer him to aome 
more specific observations which 1 shall make when 1 come to the in- 
stitution of the censorship. 
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da 3 rs. The former was likewise the measure for the cycle 
of intercalated lunar years. Of the latter we see traces 
among the Romans, in the practice of holding their mar- 
kets on every ninth day, the nundines. By the Tuscans, 
or rather according to their system, this day was also 
called the ncmes; and it is in connexion with this divi- 
sion of time, that the ninth day before the ides perma- 
nently retained that name. But the Roman nundines 
stood in no relation to the body of their year; and the 
nones were nothing more than a certain day in the month : 
whereas among the Etruscans they served to mark the 
weekly periods ; and every ninth day was the day of busi- 
ness, on which their kings gave audience, and adminis- 
tered justice The year of ten months, containing 304 
days, was exactly divisible into 38 eight-day weeks : accord- 
ingly there were 38 ancient nones in it; and this is just 
the number of the dies fasU retained even in the Julian 
calendar *2. So that the old number was preserved, ac- 
cording to the characteristic Roman way of proceeding : 
but, as it was utterly insufficient for the business of the 
forum, a far greater number of other days was added to 
it under different names. Now^as the weeks began every 
year on the same day of the month, the number of days 
in the intercalary months, if there were any> must like- 
wise have been divisible by eight: or that order would 
have been disturbed. But if an intercalary month of three 
Tuscan weeks, or 24 days^s, was inserted twice in the 
course of the secle or cyclical period of 110 years or 22 
lustres, say in the eleventh and the twenty-second lustre, 
the result at the end of that period gives a surprisingly 

Macrobiut, Saturnalia, 1 . 15. 

" Manutius arrived at this number by merely counting them 
up, without inquiring into the reason of it ; de dier. ratione, in 
Gothofredus, auctt. p. 1389. a. 

^ I conceive m 3 raelf the better justified in assuming the inter- 
calary month, the Mercedonius, to have been shorter than the rest, 
since that of the lunar year likewise contained only 99 or 93 days. 
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close approximation to the true time, and a correction 
for the cycles of the lunar year. For the five periods 
which form ihe secle, have been computed by Scaliger, 
who sought no higher degree of exactness than that of 
the Julian calendar, to contain 40177 days : whereas the 
sum of the days in the cyclical years, after the inter- 
calation just mentioned, is 40176. 

This cycle then is more exact than the Julian com- 
putation, in which the tropical year is taken at 365 days, 
6 hours : for it makes that year equal to 365** 5 ^ 40 22", 
which is 8' 23' too little; while the Julian year is too 
long by ir 15 ". We cannot indeed assume that the 
calculation which determined this period, descended to 
seconds ; and we must also observe that no people has 
undertaken, nor is it practicable, to adapt the civil year 
to the astronomical with such precision, that the theory 
of men of science as to the length of the latter can be 
exactly made out from a cyclical period however long. 
It cannot be absolutely denied, that the space of 15*' 22 
10", by which the cyclical period of 110 years is too 
short, and which in 172 years amounts to a day, was 
made up by ulterior intercalations. But since the appli- 
cation of the numerical rules, which up to this point 
give us a complete system, will not carry us any further, 
this renders it most probable that the Etruscans had 
fixt the tropical year at precisely 365‘* 5*’ 40'. 

Of this profound science indeed nothing is said by 
Censorinus or any other Roman : and Ennius is reported 
by Censorinus to have assigned 366 days to the solar 
year. But by this he either meant nothing more than 
that a part of the 366th day is comprised in the tropical 
year; or, without understanding what he was sapng, he 
set down what at all events he had only heard from 
others. In Rome itself the ignorance of astronomy in 
his time was undoubtedly very great: and if the« science 


^ c. 19. 
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of former days was not already extinct, as it was after- 
ward, among the Etruscan priests, all that remained was 
an acquaintance with its results: just as the Bramins 
mechanically make use of formules, the scientific deduc- 
tion of which they do not know, and would be unable 
to comprehend. 

From the scientific exactness of this year, it follows 
that it was by no means an empty form, but might be 
practically useful along with the civil year, after the 
latter had been accurately regulated. For it is clear 
that in the last period of the secle, instead of an inter- 
calary month of 23 days, which the regular order required, 
it became necessary to intercalate one of only 22 days, 
for the sake of preserving the harmony between the two 
systems. This correction was easy, provided a true ac- 
count of time was kept from the beginning to the end 
of the socle. To guard against the confusion threatened 
by the irregularity in the commencement of the years 
in the Fasti, the practice of driving in the nail was re- 
sorted to, which at Rome was done in the Capitoline 
temple : to this usage, as has been observed above, the 
Romans, after the dedication of that temple, were indebted 
for a true record of time. The meaning of this solemnity, 
which was deemed ludicrous by the ignorance of later 
generations, and which probably ceast as soon as it be- 
came customary for the new consuls to be elected with- 
out any interreign, before the year of their predecessors 
expired, had already been forgotten about the middle of 
the sixth century, lliis led Cincius to relate that he 
had found similar nails at Vulsinii in the temple of Nortia : 
he supposed they were meant to score the years, at a 
time when writing was rare^®^ The object was, to de- 
termine how many lustres had elapst since the begin- 
ning of the secle. The close of a lustre, lustrum ermditum^ 
was doubtless noted in a similar manner. 


^ Livy, VII. 3. 
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The whole of the Eastern world followed the moon 
in its .calendar. The purely scientific division of ^ vast 
portion ‘ of time is peculiar to the West ; the fruit of 
observations made during many centuries in the primi- 
tive ages of the Western world. Ihis Western world 
was connected with that primeval and extinct world, which 
we call the New. The ancient Aztecans, whose calendar 
was the most perfect anywhere used for civil purposes 
before .the Gregorian, had a great year consisting of 104 
solar years 7“'’. Tlieir mode of di\iding it accorded with 
their system of numeration, in which twenty-five was the 
base. During this j)eriod they too introduced two inter- 
calations, making up days between them: and when 
we read of the Mexican festivals of the New Fire at 
the beginning of a new secular period, it is impossible 
not to be reminded of the Homan, or, properly speaking, 
the Etruscan secular festivals ; more especially as at 
Rome a new fire was kindled in the temple of Vesta on 
every first of March. This certainly is a point on which 
every one must judge fur himself: only let not this ex- 
planation of the cyclical year be called a mere ground- 
less hypothesis, because its contents cannot be quoted 
from ancient writers word for word. It results so essen- 
tially from this measure of time, with such absolute arith- 
metical precision, and is in such exact harmony with 
another system, which is known to have existed, that it 
can no more be owing to a sport of chance, than could 
mathematical diagrams in the sand. And this is still 
more decisive than the consideration, that our sole alter- 
native is, between supposing the earliest Romans not 
only so ignorant but so senseless as to use a calendar 
dictated by no analogy in nature or science, and supposing 

^ There is an excellent treatise on the Mexican chronology by 
D. Antonio Leon y Gama, entitled Saggio deW A»tronomia Chrowh- 
logia e Mitologia degli antichi Me9*icani, Roma 1S04 (a tranalation 
from the Spanish), for the knowledge of which 1 am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor Ideler. 
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them to have used one which had been caJcubted hy 
some learned people. To assume with Macrobius, who 
takes no account of the cycle, that, when the seasons 
did not agree with their months, they let a certain time 
pass which had no name at all, is, from ignorance of 
the modes of thinking prevalent even among the rudest 
tribes, to degrade the Romans in barbarism below the 
Iroquese. I am far from meaning to class Romulus 
among astronomers, which Scaliger deprecates: but the 
name of the Romulian year need not, and indeed is not 
intended to signify anything but the original cyclical 
one. 

The Roman archeologers however were assuredly mis- 
taken in two of their suppositions; that the calendar of 
ten months was originally the only one in use; and that 
Was afterward given up entirely. ITie former is im- 
probable: for that calendar bears so close a relation to 
the cycle of the lunar year, that it can scarcely be doubted 
they were formed at the same time. Moreover the ear- 
liest calendar for popular use would necessarily observe 
the changes of the moon : and such a one, which adapted 
itself to the seasons like the Fussli year in India, must 
always have been requisite. The second supposition is 
erroneous. The year of ten months was -undoubtedly 
still in use long after the time of the kings; and it con- 
tinued to be applied in certain usages, the origin of 
which was lost sight of in after times. 

The Etruscans used to follow the honest rule of only 
making peace under the form of a truce for a definite 
number of years. The Roman treaties with Veii, Tar- 
quinii, Caere, and Vulsinii, are spoken o^ almost with- 
out exception, as truces, with a specification of the sti- 
pulated term. Now the Etruscans are not charged with 
having broken any of these treaties; though hostilities 
almost always recommence before the years of the truce 
have expired according to the Fasti. One instance, among 
several which are quite unequivocal, and which wifi be 
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pointed out in the course of the history, is fumudit by 
the peace with Veii in the year 280. 'fhis was con- 
cluded for forty years. In 316 Fidenae reTolted, and 
joined Veii * : which implies that the latter was already 
at war with Rome. That revolt excited great indigna^ 
tion among the Romans: yet they do not accuse the 
Veientines of having broken their oaths. A still clearer 
instance is afforded by J^ivy’s saying under the year 347, 
when according to the Fasti eighteen years had elapst 
of the twenty-years truce made in 329, that it had ex- 
pired ^*7, These facts can only be explained by suppos- 
ing that the years were those of ten months: for 40 of 
these are equal to 33^ ordinary ones, 20 to 16 J: so that 
the former truce had come to an end in the year 314, 
the latter in 346. 

The Latin tribes and the Hemicans employed very 
singular methods of computing time ; the system of which 
may perhaps be divined by some one else from what 
Censorinus says concerning the calendars of Alba, La- 
vinium, Tusculum, Aricia, and Ferentinum. Their months 
are said to have varied from 39 days to 16®*’. Ihe ca- 
lendar of the Ausonian tribes, whatever its principles 
may have been, was certainly quite different from the 
Roman civil one. Hence Rome concluded truces with 
them likewise, for instance, with the Volscians and 
./^quians, according to cyclical years. Thus the truce 
ratified in 323 for eight years, or 6§ dvil years, ended 
in 330 : nor are the Volscians charged with peijury on 
their renewing hostilities the next year. The same prac- 
tice prevailed between the Romans and the Faliscans. 

It was unquestionably in the spirit of the Etruscans 

* Livy, IV. 17. Fidenae — ad Veientes defeoere. 

Livy, IV. 58. 

* Censorinus, c. 8U. 92 . I have no doubt, their real character 
was of the same kind as that of the Roman year ; only it waa dia- 
goised by a number of artifices. 
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and Italicans, to make use of an unvarying calendar in 
cases where even an involuntary transgression threatened 
to draw down punishment from the gods : and if we sup- 
pose that the Roman intercalations had already got out 
of order, this motive must have had double weight 

The year of ten months was the term for mourning, 
for paying portions left by will; for credit on the sale of 
yearly profits, and most probably for all loans ; and it was 
the measure for the most ancient rate of interest. 

Scaliger, who stopt only one step short of the point 
where he would have discerned the nature of these chro- 
nolo^cal systems, and who perhaps would not have suf- 
fered himself to be repelled by their seemingly strange 
character, had he had a better account of the Aztecan 
calendar, — he before whose eyes every scientific people of 
the earth shed light upon the rest, — Scaliger himself re- 
marks how singular it is, that the Saturnalia and Matro- 
nalia, those beautiful festivals of ancient household feel- 
ings, inseparably connected as they were by their spirit, 
should have been celebrated, the former at the end of 
December, the latter at the beginning of March. 

Of the chronological views which led Ennius to reckon 
about seven hundred years between the building of Rome 
and his own time, I have already suggested what I now 
regard as the more probable explanation. Bui we might 
also suppose them to be cyclical years of ten months : for 
seven hundred of these make about 583 civil years ; and 
it was in 582 that the old man wrote the last book of 
his Annals. 

Ten was the fundamental number of Etruria, being 
that of the secies assigned to the nation: that of Rome 
was twelve. The same proportion which exists in 
time between the cyclical and the lunar year, holds in 
the measurement of space between the Tuscan vorstis 
and the Roman actus. It even seems as if the Romans 
had put twelve Etruscan prisoners to death for every ten 
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of their countrymen who had been sacrificed by the Tar- 
quiniansT®^. 

Now as every statement of a day prior to the Gregorian 
reformation of the calendar must be referred, according to 
the true computation, to a different day from the one 
mentioned ; so would it be with the number of years said 
to have elapst, if a state were to adopt a new system of 
years. The Roman antiquaries assumed, that the years 
of the city in the earliest tables consisted of only ten 
months: and most of them ascribed to Numa what they 
considered as the introduction of a better calendar. For 
this reason Cincius seems to have reduced the number of 
the ancient years which he found in the table of the pontiffs 
to an equivalent number of common years : and according 
to the above-mentioned assumption this was certainly ne- 
cessary, for determining the epoch of the foundation of 
Rome with reference to a different era. The two reigns 
of Numa and Romulus indeed would only give a differ- 
ence of 18 years. But Junius Gracchanus, an eminent 
investigator of ancient customs, maintained that the old 
calendar continued in use until the time of Tarquinius, 
that is, Priscus^®. Now the pontiffs reckoned 135^ years 
before his reign’*: if Cincius took these to be cyclical 
years, he got exactly a secle for the first four kings; 
and if he subtracted the difierence, 22 years, from the 
era of Polybius, the result for the building of the city 
would be the very date OL 12. 4. 

^ That is, — if, in Livy, vii. 19, we may read cccLXViii, in- 
stead of cccLViii, or of cccxLviii, as it is in the old editions, — 368 
men for 307 . 

CensorinuB, 20. 


»* See p. 253. 
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When the existence of an unknown southern conti- 
nent was a matter of general belief, when an outline of it 
used to he drawn on maps, and it was deemed presump- 
tuous incredulity to reject it as a fiction, an essential 
service was done to knowledge by the voyagers who sailed 
across that line, and shewed that, though certain points 
and coasts included in it really existed, they did not 
confer any reality on the imaginary continent. It was 
a further step, to give a comprehensive proof of its non- 
existence. But the demands of geography could only be 
satisfied by an examination of the several islands which 
exist in the place attributed to the supposed continent : 
and though the navigator was kept off and prevented from 
landing on them by reefs and breakers, though mists 
obscured his view of them, still what he perceived was 
no longer merely negative gain : and many inferences 
might be drawn fi:om our knowledge of such countries, 
as we had good grounds for deeming of the same or of a 
similar kind, in their physical nature and their population, 
with the regions which could not be immediately explored. 

I am not inquiring who built Rome, or who gave 
laws to her: hut with regard to the questions, what 
Rome was, before her history begins, and how she grew 
out of her cradle, some information may be gleaned from 
traditions and from her institutions. What by long me- 
ditation on the subject has to me become clear and cer- 
tain, I am now about to communicate ; not in the form 
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of an endless investigation of every minute circumstance 
on which . I build my conclusions^ but on the principle of 
asserting nothing however slight with any other than the 
precise shade of conviction which it has in my own mind, 
and allowing myself to exercise that freedom of judgement 
without which such a task becomes a burthen. 

That Roma was not a Latin name, was assumed to 
be self-evident 732 : and there can be no doubt that the city 
had another, of an Italian form, which was used in the 
sacred books, like the mysterious name of the Tiber, llie 
name Roma, which has a Greek look, like that of the 
neighbouring town of Pyrgi, belonged to the city at the 
time when, like all the towns round about, it was Pelas- 
gian ; to the little Roma of the Sioelians or Tyrrhenians, 
on the Palatine hill. A remembrance of that time is pre- 
served in the story of Antiochus, that Sicelus came from 
Roma; and also in the Cuman chronicle*; and if there 
were any Greek writers who called Rome a Tyrrhe- 
nian city”, I have already stated my belief that at 
least in several of them and originally, this unlucky 
ambiguous name did not mean the Etruscans, but the 
ancient Tyrrhenians. Whether Roma fell into the hands 
of the Cascans when they overpowered the Sicelians, is 
doubtful: but it is most probable that she was at one 
time among the Latin towns, which, while they retained 
their freedom, acknowledged the supremacy of Alba. 

All the legends agree that the Palatine hill was the 
original site of Rome. Judging from the mode of forti- 
fication in use among the people of the country, we 
must suppose that it cx)vered the whole hill, the sides 
of which the inhabitants cut away as well as they could. 
No town in those very remote ages would have been so 

732 Macrobius^ iii. 9. Ronuuil iprius urbis nomen Latininn 
turn esie voluerunt. 

* See Dote 595. 

33 Dionysius, as referred to in note 597. 
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planned, that the line of its walls should pass along the 
valley round the hill: and only in course of time, here 
as at Athens, did the original city become the citadel. 

What Tacitus speaks of as the pomerium of Ro- 
mulus 7^, was an enlargement of the original compass; 
taking in a suburb, or borough, round about the city, 
scantily fortified with a mere wall and narrow ditch, 
as the chronicles describe the Borghi round Florence, 
^rhis weak fortification is the one that Remus insults in 
the legend. The word pomoerium itself seems properly 
to denote a suburb taken into the city, and included 
within the range of its auspices. According to Tacitus, 
that of Romulus ran from the Forum Boarium, — that is, 
from the neighbourhood of the Janus which, according to 
a tradition one would gladly believe, was considered in 
the middle ages as the remains of the palace of Boethius, 
the last of the Romans, — through the valley of the Circus ; 
then from the Septizonium to about the beginning of the 
Via del Colosseo, a little below the baths of Trajan 
from thence along the top of the Velia to the chapel of 
the I^ares ; and finally by the Via Sacra to the Forum : 
here was a swamp reaching to the Velabrum, Another 
borough, which however was unconnected with the town 
on the Palatine, and probably was of later origin, stood 
on the Carinae, near S. Pietro in Vincola. It had an 
earth-wall toward the Subura, then the village of Su- 
cusa^^: and the gate at the foot of the Viminal, spoken 
of in the legend of the Sabine war the Porta Janualis, 

^ Annal. xii 24. 

^ Commonly called the baths of Titus. Blondus in 1440 found 
this district still described in legal documents as the Curia Vetus, and 
so called by the inhabitants : Roma Instaurata, ii. 32. This line 
however seems to diverge far too much. 

w Varro, de 1.1. iv. 8. 

Macrobius, i. 9. Cum bello Sabino Romani portam, quae sub 
radicibus collis Viminalis erat, daudere festinarent. This is the 
legend related above, p. 231. 
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can have been no other than that which closed the bot- 
tom of the ascent leading up to the CarinsB. 

The remm'k made by Dionysius, that the Aborigines 
dwelt upon the hills in a number of scattered villages, is 
confirmed by the state of the country about the original 
town of Roma, whatever opinion may be entertained as 
to the primitive inhabitants. One of these places, as I 
have already observed, was probably called Kemuria : one 
on the other side of the river, somewhere near S. Onofiio, 
Vatica, or Vaticum : for from a place with such a name 
must come that of the ager Vaticarius The tradition too 
which places another village on the Janiculum, seems 
deserving of attention, however little may be due to its 
pretended names, iEnea, or Antipolis These villages 
must have been the first that disappeared before Rome. 

The original territory of Rome was bounded by the 
Tiber toward Etruria, and on the other sides by the towns 
on the neighbouring hills : in the direction of the sea 
alone did it extend to any distance. So that there was 
no independent settlement on the Aventine in those days : 
on the Caelian however was the town of which I shall 
speak further on. But of incomparably greater import- 
ance was the one on what in early times was called the 
Agonian hill, the town of which the Capitoline may be 
considered as the citadel. For the skirts of these two 
hills met in a spot which afterward formed a part of the 
Forum Ulpium; while a swamp and marsh, extending 
from the Velabrum across the Forum as frr as the Su- 
bura, separated this town from Roma on the Palatine. 
If we wish to know the name of thu town, 1 think 1 

^ After the analogy of the ager Mbanu», Tueeulanue, Latsiea^ 
nu9, and the like. 

* Dionysius, i. 7S. Pliny, iik 9. 

* Festua, v. Pectuscum Palati. £a regio urbls, quam Romulus 
obversam posuit, ea parte in qua plurimum erat agri Rim mnj ad 
mare versus : cum Etruscorum agrum a Komano Tiberis dieduderet, 
ceterae vicinae dvitates ooUes aliquos haberent oppoaitoa* 

T 
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may assume without scruple, tliat it was Quirium: for 
that of its inhahitants was Quirites^^. The deriyation 
of Quirites from Cures is very awkward, that from quiris 
dearly erroneous. Assuredly too in the earlier legend 
Numa was represented as a citizen of Quirium, not of 
Cures. The later name of the hill, the Quirinal, is 
derived from that of the town. 

That this hill was inhabited by the Sabines, is as 
certain, as any well-establisht fact in the ages for which 
we have contemporary history. Nor is this certainty 
lessened by the connexion between the tradition and the 
war of Tatius and the heroic lay. ITiat the Sabines 
were an elementary part of the Roman people, appears 
from our finding that most of the Roman religious cere- 
monies were Sabine, and were ascribed, some to Tatius 
others to Numa. The connexion too between the Quiri- 
nal and Capitoline hills was preserved in undisputed re- 
collection *2. The place where the house of Tatius had 
stood, was shewn in the Capitol, on the spot where the 
temple of Moneta was afterward built*’. The Sabines, 
when they had driven the Cascans and the Umbrians be- 
fore them, kept on pushing forward down the Tiber. 
Hence we find their towns of Collatia and Regillum in 
the midst of the Latin ones in this district**. The Latin 

After the analogy of Samnium, Samnis. By the way, the 
town, a citizen of which was called Interamnis (Cicero pro Milon. 
c. 17), a name altered by the critics into Interamnas against the 
authority of the manuscripts, must have been Interamnium. The 
other town was Interamna. / 

Varro, de 1. 1. iv. 10. pfe, Dionysius, ii. 50. 

^ Torior, xarex®!') to KawtroXtoi; owep iearc<r;^e, 

fcal rhv Kvpfviov Dionysius, ii. 50. One can readily believe 

that the first Sabine settlement was on the Tarpetan I'ock : cum 
Sabini Capitolium atque arcem implesient : Livy, 1 . 33. When the 
junction of the Quirinal with Rome is ascribed to Numa (Dionysius, 
II. 68), this is in reference to the Sabine character of that hilL 

** Plutarch, Romul. c. SO. 

^ Collatia, et quidquid circa Collatiam agri erat, Sabints 
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or Siculian towns, amid which they establisht themselyes, 
were most probably sul^'ect to them. Nor did the origi- 
nal town of Roma escape this lot; though she may per- 
haps have maintained herself for some time against the 
rival town which was rising on the opposite side of the 
intervening marsh. Roma and Quirium were two com- 
pletely distinct towns; like the Greek and Hispanian 
Emporiae, which were distinct states, separated by walls * ; 
like the Phenician Tripolis of the Sidonians, Tyrians, 
and Aradians -f- ; like the Oldtown and Newtown of Dant- 
zic in the middle ages, and the three independent towns 
of Koenigsberg, which stood wall to wall, yet made war 
against one another; like Ghadames in Northern Africa, 
where two hostile tribes dwell within the same inclosure, 
with a wall to part them t. Nor have all traces of the 
steps by which the two towns were united into one state, 
been effaced. A tradition was preserved, that each had 
its king, and its senate of a hundred men^^^ and that 
they met together in the Comitium, which received its 
name from thence, between the Palatine and the Capito^ 
line hills Let me not be charged then with proposing 

ademtum : Liv 3 % i.,38. But we must not overlook that Virgil men- 
tions it among the Latin towns : ^n. vi. 774. BegUlum is spoken 
of as Sabine by Livy, ii. 16; Dionysius, v. 40. 

• Livy, XXXIV. 9, t Strabo, xvi. p. 764. d. 

X Lyon’s Travels in Northern Africa, p. 168. 

’EjSovXcwin-o ol /ScuriXccc ov/c cv jccmv^ fi€r dXXffXtti/, 

dXX* inartpos npartpov IhL^ fitra rw cicorov efro ovrms tls rovrov 
awavrac xrvwfyov. Plutarch, Romul. 

^ 1 am aware the word comtre was considered as merely con- 
taining a record of the meeting in which the two kings con^ded 
the treaty (Plutarph, RomuL c. 19) : and hence their statues were 
erected in the Comitium, in the Via Sacra ; that is, in the part of it 
which led from the foot of the Capitol to the gate of the Palatium. 
But the Comitium was afterward the place where the patricians 
asaembled : and as the senates of the two cities met there, so as- 
suredly in case of general deliberations did the whole body of the 
dtlaens, the ancestors of the ftatricians. 
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a vapid interpretation of the poetical story, a thing I 
should reject with disgust, if I interpret the rape of the 
Sabines, and the war which broke out in consequence, 
as indicating that at one time no right of intermarriage 
subsisted between the two cities, until the one which 
had been in subjection, raised itself by arms to an 
equality, and ’even to a preponderance of power. The 
preservation of Romulus and Remus is a fable, which 
may pass from the heroic poetry of one people into that 
of another, or may arise in several places, as it was told 
of Cyrus in the East, and of Habis in the West: but 
the rape of the Sabines relates to traditions of fquite 
another kind. 

When the two cities were united on terms of equality, 
they built the double Janus on the road leading from 
the Quirinal to the Palatium, with a door facing each 
of the cities, as the gate of the double barrier which 
separated their liberties. It was open in time of war, 
that suecour might pass from one to the other ; and shut 
during peace; whether for the purpose of preventing an 
unrestricted intercourse, out of which quarrels might arise, 
or as a token that, though united, they were distinct 
The llbundary between the two towns was probably markt 
by the Via Sacra; which came down from the top of 
the Velia, between the Quirinal and the Palatine pro- 
perly so called, and then making a bend ran between 
the latter and the Capitoline, as far as the temple of 
Vesta, whence it turned right across the Comitium to- 
ward the gate of the Palatine. It was evidently destined 
for common religious processions. 

Among the vestiges of the joint kingdom was the 
double throne, which Romulus retained after the death 
of Remus We may also discern a symbol of the double 

7^7 The JanuB Quirini. The other Januses in the Via Sacra were 
of the same kind. 

« See p. S87, n. 6S6 
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8tate> as tSe ancients have done before us in the head 
of Janus, which from the earliest times was stampt on 
the Roman as. The ship on the reverse side alludes to 
the maritime power of the Tyrrhenians. 

A double people the Romans certainly continued to 
be till low down in the historical age. It was natural 
that this should be indicated symbolically *on many occa- 
sions. And this is the real meaning of the story of the 
twin brothers: which, if it was first prompted by the 
union of Roma with Remuria, was kept up by that of 
the Romans with the Quirites, and gained the most vi- 
vid ^ality from the relation between the patricians and 
the plebeians. Rom us and Romulus are only different 
forms of the same name ^ : the Greeks, hearing a rumour 
of the legend about the twins, substituted the former 
for the less sonorous name of Remus. 

The union became firmer ; whether on account of the 
alarm spread by the approach of the Tuscan conquests, 
or by the power of Alba. In course of time, when the 
feeling that the citizens of the two towns were one people 
had been fostered by intermarriages, and by a common 
religious worship, they came to an agreement to have 
one senate, one popular assembly, and one king, who 
was to be chosen alternately by the one people out of 
the other If we might suppose that in touches of 
this kind the poetical story aimed at presenting us with 
historical traditions, the establishment of this legitimate 
order was preceded by a usurpation on the part of the 
Romans, whose king prevented the election of a suc- 
cessor to his Quirite collegue. From this time forward 

Serviut, on iEn. i. 991. Alii dicuot Tatium et Romulum facto 
foedere Jani templum aodificawe, unde et Janus ipse duas faciei 
habet, quasi ut ostendat duonim regum ooitionem. 

^ See note 219. 

** It was because the patreM were conceived in later times to be 
in all oases the same as the senators, that the story of Niiina*s dec- 
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at the least the two natione, having now become one, 
were styled on all solemn occasions popvhis Romanus et 
Quirites; or properly, after the old Roman usage of com- 
bining such names by mere juxtaposition, populus Romanus 
Quirites ; which in later times was distorted into populus 
Romanus Quiritium. For although the names Quirites and 
plebeians were subsequently equivalent, this ought not to 
shake the credit of the tradition, that the former were 
properly the Sabine subjects of Tatius. It is easy to 
understand how, after all distinction between the Romans 
and the ancient Quirites had ceast, the name was trans- 
ferred to the plebeians, who were pow placed in similar 
circumstances with the latter. By this union Romulus 
was converted into Quirinus : and Quirium probably be- 
came that mysterious Latin name of Rome, the utter- 
ance of which was forbidden. 

Wherever mention is made of tribes in the early part of 
ancient history, before the period when an irresistible 
change in the condition of society led to democratical insti- 
tutions, if any difference of rights prevailed among them, 
and anything can be discerned of their nature, it is ma- 
nifest that they were either distinct castes, or of different 
origin :*and even the distinction of castes, where it can 
be accounted for, always arose from immigration or from 
conquest, even in Egypt and India. This fate therefore 
must have been experienced by Attica, even before the 
Ionian immigration, if the notion that there were at one 
time three tribes there, formed by the nobles, the peasants, 
and the craftsmen be anything more than a dream. 

762 Is establisht by the learned BiissoniuB, de Form. i. p. 61 : 
he only goes too fur in imputing the later corruption^ which Livy found 
already in use, to the transcribers^ and in wishing to rid Roman 
writers of it. This ezaggeraticm was the cause which prevented that 
excellent critic, I. F. Gronovius, from perceiving the truth of his 
remark : Obss. iv. 14. It is like Us vindiciae and Us vindioiarum. 

68 Julius Pollux, viii. Ill : 'Evfrarp*dai, ycwpopoi, i^fuovpyoi. 
The light however which Uennann has thrown on this aiibjoati in 
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For the four Ionic tribes there is historical evidence: 
but the. explanation which converts them into castesi 
rests only on a very dubious interpretation of their names* 
assuming that they express conditions and callings more 
or less clearly* and answer to the four tribes of Dgiam- 
schid, the priests, the warriors, the husbandmen, and the 
shepherds. At the same time it must not be overlook t, 
tliat in rank, as to which the order of the names is unr 
questionably decisive, the Hopletes are the last^^: so 
that the warriors would stand below the labouring classes. 

As to the practice of dividing a ))eople into tribes ac- 
cording to the diflereiit nations or places tliey came from, 
it is sufficient to adduce two instances from the earlier 
ages of Cireece. ITie Cyrenians were distributed by De- 
monax into three tribes : one contained the lliermaiis 
and their subject peasantry; the second the Cretans and 
Peloponnesians ; tlie third all the other islanders Ano- 
ther instance is fumisht by Thurium ; first in the relation 
between the old Sybarites and the new citizens, — although 
that belongs also to another head, — and next in the di- 
vision of the latter, when they had got rid of the others, 
into ten tribes, according to their descent from the Pelo- 
ponnesus, from Athens and the Ionian towns, or from 
other states between the Isthmus and Thermopylae 

his preface to the Ion, p. xxi, makes me consider it almost certain 
that the statement is not authentic. Assuredly they would not have 
derived their names simply from their callings : though it may pro- 
bably be the fact, that at Athens also, before the time of the loniana, 
there were three tribes, the names of which are unknown. 

Not only according to Herodotus, v. 66, but alao according to 
tiie Cyzicene inscription cited by M^eeseting in his note. — Hermann's 
remarka have completely freed me from the yoke of an opinion which 
1 had long been accuatonod to hold. 

^ Herodotus, rv. 161. In this division it deserves to be noticed, 
that, although at Thera there was a narrow aristocracy, and only a 
very limited number of bon sec were eligibio to magistrados, in this 
colony the Thermans and their aubjects were on a leveL 

** Diodorus, xii. 11. 
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Still nearer Rome we find a similar instance at Mantua: 
where the power of the Tuscan blood among the three 
tribes can only be explained to mean, that the ruling 
tribe consisted of Tuscans; the others of foreiners, Li- 
gurians, or Umbrians 

Thus the citizens of the two towns, when their con- 
federacy was converted into a union, became the members 
of two tribes, the Ramnes and the Tities, whose names 
are deduced with one consent from their royal founders. 
But along with them we find a third tribe, the Luceres ; 
a name the explanation of which was a matter of much 
controversy among the Roman antiquaries. Most of 
them*® derived it from Lucumo, a pretended Etruscan 
ally of Romulus, who is said to have fallen in the Sabine 
war ^ ; some from Lucerus, a king of Ardea In other 
words, the citizens of this tribe were held by the former 
to be Etruscans, by the latter to be Tyrrhenians. 

A perfectly natural explanation is supplied by another 

In a note on Mn. x. 201, and foil. 

— sed non genus omnibus unum. 

Gens illi triplex, populi sub gente quaterni : 

Ipsa caput populis, Tusco de sanguine vires : 

Servius, wretchedly as he has been mutilated in the later books, has 
yet preserved a scholium of some value : quia Mantua ires habuit 
populi tribus, quae in quaternas curias dividebantur. Gens is used 
for tribus, as the ten tribes of the Persians are called yivta in Hero- 
dotus, 1. 125, and the of the Achasmenids is included in the 

yivos of the Pasargads. In the passage of Virgil however the divi- 
sion according to descent appears to be mixt up with a local one : the 
populi seem to be twelve demes in the territory of Mantua. At least 
the WOrfls may nalUTaWy mean, Mantua is the chief over twelve demes ; 
wbereaa they must be very artificially strained, if Virgil intended to 
ur it ehitfilf the curies contained in her tribes. On Tutoo de 
saiuine riret, Serviu. *ay« : rcbur omno de LueumnUbus (from 

tiM ruling Btruacans) habuit. 

« Evan Cksero, de Be p. ii. 

•• Merdy because ha never appears afterward. The name oi 
Ijuoomedi Featus) for the Luceres must have been confined to 

^ Festus, v. Lucerenses. 
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form of the name, Lucertes'^^\ which manifestly comes, 
like Tiburtes, from that of a place, Lucer, or Lucerum. 
These likewise were the citizens of a separate town, who 
were incorporated and formed a new tribe. The site of 
their town must be lookt for on the Cmlian. This hill 
is said to have formed part of the city even in the time 
of Romulus Tullus Hostilius however is considered 
as properly the founder of the settlement upon it, in con- 
sequence of his bringing the Albans thither : so that this 
was the abode of the Alban houses, which he raised into 
Roman ones, as that of the Sabines was on the Quirinal. 
A branch of the Romans was referred to Tullus, in the 
same manner as the two primary tribes to Romulus and 
Numa, and the plebs to Ancus. lliese four kings were 
spoken of as the authors of the ancient laws; and only 
these, not Tarquinius^^ Assignments of lands too were 
ascribed to them all four; which is a mark that they 
were regarded as the founders, each of a distinct part 
of the Roman nation. Now the only part left for Tullus 
are the Luceres ; so that these must be the same with 
the citizens of his town on the Caelian, which I shall 
henceforward call Lucerum without further preface. 
the same spot are we led by the story which derives 
their name from Lucumo in the time of Romulus. 
For this Lucumo is no other than the Tuscan captain 
Cmles Vibenna, who is said to have settled on this hill 
with his hand of followers, and from whom its name was 
deduced. With regard to the king who received him, 
there were very different statements : some of them went 
back to the time of Romulus^; because the Cmlian 

The same in the same place. 

® Dionysius^ ii. 50. 'P«»/avXoc no llaXarioi' itdl rA 

KatXtoy Spot. 

® Numa religionibus et divine jure populnm devinxii, reper- 
taqne qnaedam a Tulle et Anoo. Tadtus, Atnal. iii. 85. 

® Uienyains, ii. 36. €0* <voc U Tv^ptprUig ikMmt, f 

KcuXioff omopa fp, rmp Xot^mp rXt ip f nBidpvpB^ KmXiov— adUTrm. 
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belonged to Rome before the union with the Sabines. 
The powerful Etruscan was conceived to be a Lucumo : 
his appearing under the two forms of Lucumo and of 
CasliuB b owing to those who held the former to be 
a proper name. 

As Numa, the father of the Tities, was made to come 
from Cures, TuUus Hostilius was brought through his 
father from Medullia, a Latin town, which had been 
conquered by the Romans. This implies that Lucerum 
was in a state of subjection, and was inhabited by a 
Larin race, anterior to the Alban settlement So does 
the account that the Caelian was subject to the Roman 
kings in the days of Tatius. 

As the citizens of each of these places formed a se- 
parate tribe, the territory belonging to each formed a 
region in the public domain^. This is erroneously 

Dionysius, iii. 1. His voluntary removal is a recent altera- 
tion, for the sake of preserving an imaginary decorum : in the old 
legend he must have been among the captives who were carried away 
to Rome. It is by no means necessary to regard the derivation of the 
Hostilii from Medullia as a fiction. The surname of Medullinus in 
the Fasti shews that a family of the Furii were of the same origin ; 
as does that of Camerinus that a branch of the Sulpicii came from 
Cameria : both towns according to the legend were reduced and in- 
corporated by Romulus. A considerable number of Roman surnames 
are without doubt derived from the names of towns, every recollec- 
tion of which has been erased from history : thus there must have 
been such towns as Viscellia and Malugo. The houses which bore 
these surnames belonged probably to the Luceres ; as all those which 
are called Alban houses admitted by Tullus, and accordingly even 
the Julii, did necessarily. Among these Albans were the Cloelii 
and Servilii : the Fasti exhibit the names Cloelius Siculus and Ser- 
vilius PriscuB, both which surnames are evidence of Latin blood. 
Others attest that some of the ancient houses were sprung from dif- 
ferent nations ; sudi as Aquillius Tuscus, Sicinius Sabinus, Cominius 
Auruncus : the Auruncians were the nation to which the Cascans 
bdonged. Above, pp. 69, 8S. 

** Varro, de L. L. Iv. 9, p. 17. Ager Romanus primum dhrisus 
in partes tree : a quo tribus appellatae, Ramnium, Titienaium, Lu- 
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represented as a division of the ager. There is less in- 
correctness in the view which ascribes the assignment of 
landed property to the founders of the three tribes, the 
first three kings: for according to die principles of the 
Roman constitution all such property emanated from die 
republic. Whoever became a citizen delivered up his to 
the state, and received it back from the hands of the 
same. The ignorance of later ages regarded this as a 
partition of the domain. 

In every nation of antiquity there was a peculiar 
immemorial mode of division into a definite number of 
tribes. If the citizens of a state, whether the whole body 
of them, or a portion of that body, enjoyed an equality 
of civil rights, and at the same time did not live united 
in a central capital, but scattered about in hamlets, these 
were subjected to the same principle of arrangement 
The Dorians in Rhodes dwelt according to their tribes 
in its three cities''^. The same division by three is the 
principle of the distribution of the Latin towns, and of the 
plebeian tribes, as well as of the curies: the two former, 
like the latter, were subdivisions of tribes; and the for- 
mer, like the latter, contained only a decury apiece, of 
which we find traces in the Latin tradition representing 
the founding of Lavinium as its restoration *. Thus tlie 
senate of a Latin town consisted of ten decuriea: an in- 
stitution which was retained in the Latin colonies, and 
preserved or introduced by the Julian law in all the 
municipal towns created by it, where the senate con- 
sisted of the stated number of a hundred decurions. The 
Roman senate, when completed, was formed by t(ie united 
senates of the three towns, each of which sent a hun- 
dred senators. 

These tribes were not castes. Yet if a new state 
arose, it was not allowable for it to deviate from the 

^ Iliad, B. 6S8. Tp«xd& H The Dorhun 

everywhere appear aa rpixaUts- * See p. SOI. 
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peculiar fundamental institution of the nation it belonged 
to. When Demonax settled the constitution of Gyrene, 
the phyles he establisht were different from the original 
Dorian three, because drcumstances made such a differ- 
ence necessary : but as Gyrene was substantially a Dorian 
city, although some Ionian^ islanders were incorporated, 
the tripartite division was kept The Sabines would most 
probably have a different division from the Latins : but, 
according to that division, Quirium belonged, in the same 
manner as Roma, to a tribe of its nation. When Roma 
and Quirium separated from their respective nations, 
and establisht an independent state, the Latin principle 
became the prevalent one in it; and they took three for 
the number of their tribes, because the power of Roma 
preponderated. Hence the account in the old narrative, 
that the thirty curies were establisht immediately after 
the union of the two states, is not incorrectly conceived : 
only it must not be referred solely to the Romans on 
the Palatine and to the Sabines. The third tribe was 
formed by the Luceres; although they were under the 
supremacy of Rome, and their senate was not incorporated 
till afterward: nor would their burghers be admitted to 
the comitium. Thus the Irish parliament till 1782 was 
dependent on what had long before become the united 
parliament of Great Britain. 

The gradual extension of the rights of citizenslup to 
the second and the third tribe is scarcely perceptible in 
the historians that remain, except in the accounts how 
the number of the senators was augmented : in these it 
may be discerned, notwithstanding the discrepancies in the 
detaib. All agree in making the senate consist at first 
of a hundred. Livy is the only one who says nothing 
of its enlargement after the peace with the Sabines: the 
common tradition, in accordance with a correct view of 
the subject, relates that it was doubled. A few writers 
stated that the number was only rabed to a hundred and 
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fifty 768. these conceived that all the three tribes were 
represented by fifty apiece, as in the council of Five- 
hundred at Athens ; and that, before the federation with 
the Sabines, the Ramnes and Luceres were so by the 
original hundred, llie Connexion between this account 
and the one that Tarquinius Priscus doubled the number 
of senators^, I shall explain in the proper place: it is 
sufficient for the present to acknowledge that, when Dio- 
nysius states the senate to have been augmented by 
Tarquinius from two to three hundred, this is manifestly 
the correct way of expressing the admission of the third 
tribe : whereas in the account of his having filled up 
the number by adding two hundred 7o, it is forgotten that 
the elevation of the Sabines preceded that of the Luceres. 

Each of these towns, even the dependent one of Lu- 
cerum, had not only a senate of its own, but its peculiar 
civil and ecclesiastical dignities : and these were preserved 
as far as was possible, when the two soverain bodies of 
citizens were transformed into tribes. Dionysius says, 
that Numa put a stop to disputes among the patricians, 
without taking any of their rights from the original citi- 
zens, the Albans of Romulus, by granting other honours 
to the, new citizens, the Sabine tribe 7 b No new honours 
however were created on the union of the two states; 
but each preserved its own. The Luceres on the con- 
trary at the time of their union were only admitted to a 

Dionysius, ii. 47. Plutarch, Numa, c. 2. 

^ In the Section on the Six Equestrian Centuries. Those who 
wrote tliat Tullus Hostilius increast the number of the knights by 
ten turms, or by a third, and also that of the senate, regarded him as 
the founder of Lucerum ; and they forgot the distinction between 
the 8ef>arate institutions of a single dty, and those of a tribe. 

^ Zunaras, vii. 8. 

7> roBf narpudavt ovSip fup ixfuXo^upot wr oi KTuramtt 
woXiv rvpoPTOf Tois ^ cinMKMv iripas riMit owodovs rqids, fwoisrc 
hutn^oopivovs. II. 62. 
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share in a few. Their offices continued to subsist among 
l^em, not bowerer as national, but as local offices, as 
WPS the case subsequently in the municipal towns. Hence 
in most of the offices under the republic we find the two 
tribes represented, seldom the three. This relation, and 
the way in which the inferior houses were kept in the 
back ground, appears most clearly in the colleges of the 
priests. 

Before the senate was thrown open to the third tribe, 
there were only four Vestals. The same king who en- 
larged its civil rights, added two to the number of the 
virgins, that each tribe might have its own 

According to the same principle, as Livy had been 
informed, there ought to have been one augur, or, if 
more, an equal number, for each tribe 7^: hence, as there 
were only four when the Ogulnian law was past, he con- 
jectures that two places must have been vacant from 
deaths. But that law can never have been drawn up 
with reference to such an accidental diminution of the 
number, or have made tliis a ground for abridging the 
rights of the patricians. It is clear that only the first 
two tribes had augurs, two apiece, and that Tarquinius 
did not place the third on the same footing with tliem 
in this case, as he did in that of the Vestals. Two out 
of these four are said to have been instituted by Numa 74 

The pontiffs likewise continued to be four in number, 
that is, two apiece for the Ramnes and the Tities 7^ : and 

7?» Festus, v. Sex Vestae Sacerdotes : Dionysius, ii. 67. Plu- 
tarch (Numa, c. 10) ascribes the last augmentation to Servius, but 
speaks of a previous one; from two to four. ^ x. 6. 

7^ Cicero, de Re p. ii. 14. The account in the same work, ii. 9, 
that Romulus appointed three augurs, is founded on the supposition 
that each of the three towns had its own. 

7* According to Livy's express testimony, x. 6. Cicero indeed 
says, that Numa instituted five pontiffii (de Re p. ii. 14) ; but in so 
doing he reckons the chief pontiff, who was not one of the rni^or pon- 
tiffs, along with them. Had the number been five, the Ogulnian law 
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the preliminary ceremonies in an assembly of the populus 
were performed only by two flamens, along with the pon- 
tifis and augurs although the greater flamens we^p 
three in number; so that there. was one for the third 
estate. The fecials, the judges of international law, were 
twenty ; that is, one from every cury of the first two 
tribes. Thus four of them were sent on embassies, two 
from each tribe 

The same principle of placing the two tribes on an 
equality, and keeping the third below them, is apparent 
in the fraternities. The original Salian priests of Gradi- 
vus had their chapel and sanctuary on the Palatine; 
for they belonged to the primitive Romans. '^The Ago- 
nales, the priests of Pavor and Pallor, had theirs on the 
Quirinal: consequently they were of Sabine origin’®. So 
confessedly were the Sodales Titii : they probably an- 
swered to the Fratres Arvales. Lastly even the Luperci 
had two colleges; the Fabii, and the Quinctilii. 'Phe 
former, who arc said to have been the comrades of Remus, 
may be considered as the Sabine fraternity; more espe- 

would not have added four, but five plebeians ; more especiaUy as 
five was the plebeian number. Including the chief pontiff, they sub- 
sequently made nine, like the augurs ; being the same multiple of 
the number of the original tribes : hence Sylla augmented them to 
five times three. The minor pontiffs, whose name, when its meaning 
was forgotten, was transferred to the secretaries of the college, were 
most probably those of Lucerum. 

Dionysius, x. 38. ifpo^ovrav rc napomtov, mu oLmwwrKomaVf 
Kcu Upanotwp dvoIi». 

Varro, 3 de vita p. R. quoted by Nonius, de doctor, ind. xii. 
43. V. Fetiales. fetiales viginti qui de hia rebus cognoscerent, judica- 
leat, et oonstituerent (statuemnt). 

^ Varro, in the pasaage of Nonius last quoted : fetiales legatos 
res repetitum mittebant quatuor. By the way, in the mase para- 
graph, where the edition of Mercerus has mqpne lieaUia bella aasd- 
piebant, and the interpolated editiooe nmUa Ucmtia, the true reading 
is magna diHgentia. 

^ This was forgotten in the traditien which attributea the insti- 
tutien of them to Tullas Hostiliiis. 
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cially as the Fabian house seems to have belonged to 
the Sabines 7^ : the rivalry between the two tribes gleams 
fjprough the legend It may perhaps have been the 
wish to deal evenly with both, that determined the num- 
ber of the duumvirs who kept the Sibylline books, and 
that of the duumviri perduellionis. That of the consuls 
however probably rested on different grounds: it is more 
likely that the laws of Servius designed one of them to 
be a plebeian*. 

Had the royal dignity been entrusted for life to two 
elective magistrates, it would have been ruinous to the 
peace of the state. When one of them died, the surviver 
would have found it easy to prevent the election of a 
successor, as Romulus is related to have done. Instead 
of choosing two kings, the practice was adopted of elect- 
ing one alternately from the Romans and from the Qui- 
rites ; as is visible in the instances of Tullus and Ancus, 
the former of whom was connected with the Romans 
through Hostus, the latter through Numa with the Qui- 
rites. Numa belongs to the earlier order of things, when 
the king was elected by one tribe out of the other. 

The first two tribes having these decided privileges, 
as the whole body of the original citizens were called the 
patrician houses the third tribe properly bore the name 
of the minor houses. The votes of the senators of this 
class were taken after those of the major houses In 
like manner the curies of the Luceres assuredly were not 
called up during a long period till alter the others. Their 
distinguishing epithet answers to the difference in their 
civil rights. This was so trifling between the first two 
tribes, that the errour of Dionysius in applying the name 

^ See note 810. Ovid, Fast. ii. 361, foil. 

* See the text to note 1158. 

^ Gentes patriciae. See note 681. 

Cicero, de Re p. ii. 80. Hence Dionysius, ii. 68, from con- 
founding the Titles with them, says, that the senators of Alban 
extraction created by Romulus, the Ramnes, laid claim y^fjoisHpxw, 
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of minor houses to the second, falls to the g^und, as 
soon .as it is. pointed out. 

A certain precedency indeed the first tribe must h|pre 
maintained : and this is agreeable to the general* course of 
history. Thus at Cologne the fifteen oldest houses always 
rankt above the rest. The title of the decern primi^ of 
whom we hear in the Latin senate even before their great 
war with the Romans as we do afterward in all the 
colonies and municipal towns, according to the simplest 
explanation, denotes the body formed by the ten who 
were the first in their several decuries. In the Roman 
senate likewise tliere were ten such chiefs and these 
were undoubtedly the same who formed the decemvirate 
of interrexes, one from each decury. We also find a 
stttement that the judicature in capital. causes was con- 
fined at one time to the purest tribe Whatever may 
have been the exact state of the case as to this obscure 
point, — for that ,the Tities, even supposing they had no 
share in the capital jurisdiction over the minor houses, 
must have exercised one over their own members, is in- 
disputable; and besides, as I have already noticed, there 
were two judges for capital causes, — at all events the ac- 
count implies a tradition of the precedency of the high 
Ramnes^. 

• Livy, VIII. 3. 

^ Valerius Maximus, i. 1, 1 : Ut deoem prindpum 61ii singulis 
Etruriae populis traderentur. The same ten were also sent by the 
Romans on embassies ; even to the plebehms during the secession : 
ol rjyovfMtvoi rov mtu wpAnn ras yrw/ior diro0aiMi|p«s«M 

Skkmp rnuis iafniv; the ten embassadors : Pionysius, vi. 34. 

* rd vofUfta ^kKaar^pta wcpl B aporw ml ^PvySjs in 

auA^Mrrdrijr iw\ rds pvwap^irar m r d^Xos. Dionysius, 

IX. 44. 

Celsi Ramnss. Welcome, prouf couoino, (otatae Fottom,) was 
the address with whkh the members of a house gree t e d each other In 
DitmsTsh: and in the Danish ballads proud (sM) is perpetually 
used as an hmiorshle epithet for a damsel. 
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The tribes in the states of antiquity were constituted 
in two ways ; either according to the houses which com- 
posed the tribes, or to the ground they occupied. It 
might se^m as i| the two principles must have coincidid, 
when at the settlement of a city a tribe consisting of 
certain houses had a whole tract of land assigned to it : 
this however did not form the bond of union. Dionysius, 
who was a diligent investigator of antiquities, makes this 
express distinction between the earlier Roman tribes, and 
those of Servius, calling the former genealogical, the lat- 
ter local ; a distinction assuredly borrowed ifirom older 
authors. Aristotle, it is true, takes no notice of the 
hereditary tribes, any more than Polybius: for although 
some such tribes must still have been subsisting in his 
time here and there, the notion of arranging a state ac- 
cording to combinations of families would no longer have 
occurred to any legislator. 

The genealogical tribes were more ancient than the 
local, by which they were almost everywhere superseded. 
Their form in its utmost strictness was that of castes; 
each separated from the others, without the right of inter- 
marrying, and with an entire difference of rank; each 
moreover having an exclusive unalterable calling; from 
whidi, in case of necessity, an individual might be allowed 


^ ffwXai ytpiKol and rowuad : Dionyaius, iv. 14. 
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to descend, but to rise was impossible^. In course of time 
^he severity; of these institutions relaxes, except where a 
divine law is given out to be their origin, until therC^is 
a complete equality among the tribes : when amdng them- 
selves, like the Venetian nobility, they form a democracy, 
although they may rule over subjects that outnumber 
them many times over. According to the principle of 
this constitution, the houses are conceived to have ex- 
isted before the state, and the state to have been com- 
posed out of these its elementary parts : nor can anybody 
belong to the state, unless he is a member of a house; 
which, under the institution of castes, can only be by 
legitimate descent In the mildest form of such a go- 
vernment the admission of freemen connected with the 
stilie by a community of national law m allowed ; and 
this may be effected by the resolution of a particular 
house or of the majority in a general assembly of the 
houses, or by means of definite powers vested in a par- 
ticular member of a house. In solitary instances it is 
conceivable th^t even a whole house may be incorpo- 
rated, that is to say, in the room of an extinct one. 
For the total number is fixt; and in no way can it be 
augmented. 

The local tribes, when first establisht, are adapted to 
the division of a country into districts and hamlets : so 
that every one, ^ho at the time when such a division 
was made, as for instance in the age of Clisthenes in 
Attica, was settled in any village as its demote^ was en- 
rolled in the phyle to the region of which the village 

^ Nevertlielew if any one has the military fmwer, he may sftige 
on the government ; as Amasie did. Thus the Mahrattas and their 
princes belonged to one of the lower caaitee. 

* Thus an alien, who produced uninterrupted evideiiee of hie 
honorable birth, lineage, life, and conversation, was adopted by the 
houses of Ditmardi aa a cousin, and held in no leaa eatimation than 
one who was born a member of the sept: see the chronicle of 
Neocoms. 

U 2 
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belonged. Ordinarily the descendants of such a person 
continued members of the same phyle and the same deme, 
without regard to the place of their residence; whereby 
this division likewise acquired a semblance of being re- 
gulated by descent: and had the great council been en- 
tirely closed against the admission of new citizens, and 
had it been impossible for a citizen to remove from the 
tribe of his ancestors, the local tribes would have been 
transformed into genealogical ones. This will appear dis- 
tinctly further on, from the account of a change of this 
kind in modem times*. In antiquity there is no in- 
stance in which the object of keeping the state from 
being stifled by the bonds of hereditary privileges was 
thus forgotten. The connexion of a citizen with his lo- 
cal tribe was net indissoluble : a family might obtaiif a 
removal into another deme, though the inducements to 
apply for it were probably extremely rare : the number 
of the demes was variable : new phyles might be added 
to the existing ones, or these might be remodelled: and 
every one who received a franchise by a^ decree of the 
people, or by the law, was enrolled in a deme. 

If any one engages in the presumptuous attempt of 
framing a distinct conception of the way in which states 
arose out of a foregoing order of things where no civil 
society existed, he is forced to mount up in thought to 
an age when families springing from one stock live united 
in a patriarchal manner into a little community. Such 
a community he will consider as a house : and the coali- 
tion of several of these, as the social compact, the format 
tion of a state. Aristotle himself in an unguarded mo- 
ment gave way to this illusion : and Dicfiearchus expli- 
citly deduced the houses from the ramificatidns of a 

* See the Utter part of the aection on the Six Eqaestrian 
Centuries. 

^ When he applies the term 6fioyakaKTag (Politic, i. 1), whidi 
is synonymous with yrnfrai (Pollux, viii. Ill), to a Umily de- 
scended from a common ancestor. 
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common pedigree, and the phratries from combinations 
of the houtes by marriage 

Now Aristotle perceived more clearly than anybody 
has ever done since) that union in a political society is 
essential to human nature, and that it is impossible to 
conceive a man, above a mere animal, except as bom and 
living in a state. Nor could any one be less inclined to 
search after imaginary beginnings of things. So that as- 
suredly he was not thinking here of a primitive condition 
of humanity, but of one where the social union bad been 
dissolved, where the germ of it however was still subsist- 
ing. The philosophers of the Lyceum had probably helurd 
accounts of the settlements which had arisen within the 
memory of man in perfect freedom among the hills of Epi- 
rus, or of i^tolia : and their mistake lay only in confound- 
ing the systematic institutions enacted by legislators, with 
such as were the growth of nature, the prototypes which 
suggested those institutions. For had there not been the 
example of houses that had grown out of families, no one 
would have formed any as the elements of states : just as 
the changes of the moon have led to the divbion of the 
^lar year into months, which nevertheless bear no re- 
ference to the moon. 

In those happier times, when the Turkish empire was 
verging without any hindrance to its dissolution and 
ruin through its own barbarism and wickedness; and 
when the Christians under its yoke were taking advantage 
of the growing slug^shness, rapacity, and shortsighted- 
ness of their tyrants, to lay the foundations of freedom 
for their posterity, which must have been attained but 
that the malice of fl&ds has converted the noblest hopes 
into the agonies of despair; — in those happier times, when 
much tluU; was great and excellent was surviving here 
and there in that unfortunate country unobserved, and 
thus escaped being cnisht and destroy^; some bands of 


See Steplianiis Bys. v. Oor/Mi. 
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free-Bpirited men retired from vatious parts of Epirus to 
the mountains of Suli. There was formed that peo- 
ple, whose heroism and misfortunes have left the Mes- 
senians far behind it, and the extermination of which, 
through the agency of the Franks, will draw down the 
curses of posterity on our age, long after all the guilty 
have been called before the judgement-seat of God. The 
Suliots consisted of one and thirty houses, or pharas'^^. 
These, so far as we can gather, were actually families 
descended each from a common stock; varying in num- 
bers, but each having its captain, who was its judge 
and leader: the captains collectively made up a senate. 
To complete the image of antiquity, this people was the 
soveraiu over a considerable number of villages The 
constitution of many a little people in ancient Greece 
and Italy may probably have grown up in a like sim- 
ple manner. Now in ancient times if a people of this 
kind left its home, with its subject peasantry, and with 
other companions, and settling in a conquered country 
increast so as to become a nation, it would naturally 
strengthen itself by forming a union between its auxilia- 
ries and the original houses, shaping its institutions afr^ 
the example set by earlier states. When one of these 
sent out a colony, the leader of it modelled the new peo- 
ple in conformity to the institutions of the state which was 
regarded as its mother; dividing it into the same num- 
ber of phyles, and these into as many phratries and yfvfo, 
as were found in the parent city, according as it was a 

^ <lMpai£. It must be by a merely aecidental coincidence that 
the Lombards likewise culled an aggregate8f families Fara. 

^ Its vfpioiKoi, This account, applicable beyond doubt to all 
the other Albanian and Romaic tribes, which were free, until Ali 
Pacha became master of the Venetian towns on the coasi of Epirus, 
is contained in the beautiful laropla tov SovXi by Major Perrevos ; 
which in the hopeful times of Greece was generally read there, and 
must have warmed thousands of hearts. It is extracted from him 
by Fauriel, in the appendix to the first volume of his Greek Songs. 
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Dorian or Ionian one. * He separated, probably in every 
case,* his setlers from the strangers whom he incorporated, 
classing them according to their descent, and giving each 
class a phyle of its own. In this phyle he collected the 
several families into a determinate number of houses, 
however different their pedigrees, and without any regard 
to consanguinity : and die union thus formed was upheld 
by sacrifices offered up in common down to the remotest 
postetity. Of the rights enjoyed by these associations 
almost every recollection must have been lost in later 
times, unless, as at Athens, among a few of the eupar 
trids. 

It is uniformly laid down by all the grammarians who 
explain the nature of the Attic gennetes, and among the 
rest by Julius Pollux, — who drew his invaluable accounts 
of the Athenian constitution, and the alterations it under- 
went, from the treatise upon it in Aristotle’s Politieg^ — 
that, when there were four tribes, each was divided into 
three phratries, and that each phratry comprised thirty 
houses. The members of a house, or genos, who were 
called gennetes, or were no way akin, but 

bore this name solely in consequence of their union 
This was cemented by common religious rites, inherited 
from their ancestors, who were distributed at the begin- 
ning into these houses^. 

^ o2 fj^ri^oyrts rov yiyovs (fKoXovyro) ynrijrat (thus) leai o/io- 
yaXcuertSt ytPfi fiky oC irpoaijKomSf in di rrjs avpodav oSrm npotra~ 
yoprvofuvoi. PoUuz, VIII. 9. 111. 

** oi KoXoviuya yimj KaraytfUf&irr€f. Harpo- 

cration, v. tovtucu. An abundance of passages in point ate referred 
to in Alberti's note on Hesychius, v. ytvyrfrai : to these has recently 
been added a scholium on the Philebus, p. SO. d. and a passage in 
the Rhetorical Lexicon publisht in Bekker's Anecd. i. p. S87. 9; 
which passage Eustathius had before him. From the words Upmw 
avyytymy ynnnjiTtu in the latter passage, and those of Demosthenes 
against Eubulides, p 1319. S6: 'AwdXXsMwr warp^fov icol Athf 'Eptuiov 
ymnjrai, (the accent seems to be very uncertain,) 1 would eonreet 
the corrupt passage, ^ itpAy opyUyy ^ ravnu, in the law of fidlon. 
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Now everything in this statement is remarkable, and 
pregnant; the determinate and invariable number; its 
peculiar character; the express contradiction to the no- 
tion of a common descent and the fact that the 
Athenians were distributed at the beginmng into the 
houses. 

For no one, however great his influence or wealth, 
who had not inherited the ennobling quality of this ori- 
ginal citizenship from his ancestors, could be admitted into 
a phratry, or consequently into a genos^. With the 
tribes of Clistbenes neither the phratries nor the houses 
had the slightest connexion. Those tribes were divided 
into demes: and the gennetes of the same house might 
belong to diflerent demes Foreiners too, who obtained 
the freedom of the city, were registered in a phyle and 
a dome, but not in a phratry or a genos^. Hence Ari- 
stophanes says more than once, as a taunting mode of 
designating new citizens, that they have no phrators, or 
only barbarous ones 

The number of the phratries being twelve, and that 
of the houses three hundred and sixty, the grammarians 


1. 4. D. de collegiis (XLVii. 22), by reading ^ lepav opylmv yttnnjTtu. 
At least this alteration is easier than one which in other respects 
might be supported by equally good grounds, fj Upwv 6pyfav€s, fj 
ytw^fu. 

^ Stated the most positively in the Rhetorical Lexicon men- 
tioned in the last note. 

^ The notion is the same as that of an old Christian was for- 
merly in Spain. 

^ See the instance of the Brytids, in the speech against Ne»ra, 
amongst those of Demosthenes, p. 1365. 

^ See the decree conferring the franchise on the Platssans, in 
the same speedi, p. 1380. 

Frogs, 419 : Birds, 765. I formerly censured Barthelemy for 
assuming, with the most express testimonies before his eyes, that 
each of the ten phyles contained ninety houses (Anacharsis, e. 26) : 
but he was, misled by Salmasius, whose dissertation on this subject 
(in his Observ. ad Jus Attic, et Roman, c. 4) is a complete failure. 
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were reminded, and with good reason, of the months 
and days' in the solar year. The five for the odd days 
could not be introduced without occasioning an in- 
equality* which was inadmissible. 

Every house bore a peculiar name^ in form resembling 
a patronymic ; as the Codrids, the Eumolpids, the Butads : 
which gives rise to an appearance, but a fidlacious one, 
of their having belonged to the same hunily. These 
names might be transferred from the most distinguisht 
of the associated families to the rest: but it is more 
probable that they were adopted from the name of some 
hero, who was their Such a house was that 

of the Homerids in Chios; whose supposed descent 
from the poet was only an inference drawn from their 
name ; whereas others pronounced that they were no way 
related to him<^^ What we take for a family in Greek 
history, was probably in many cases only a house of this 
kind. Nor is this system of distribution to be confined 
to the Ionian tribes. 

Now as a number of the Greeks believed both in 
their own descent and in that of others, from a heroic 
progenitor; so at Rome the Julii deduced their origin 
from lulus, the son of iEneas, the Fabii theirs from a 
son of Hercules, the uEmilii theirs from a son of Py- 
thagoras. These particular pedigrees wiU not now 
find many champions. Such as are still unwilling to 
abandon the opinion, that a house was an aggregate 
of families sprung from the same root, but which for 
the most part were no longer able to trace their mu- 
tual connexion, are more likely to take shelter under 
the authority of Varro, who, in comparing the affinities 
of families and of words, assumes that an .^milius 
had been the ancestor of all the ^roilii*. However 

"" Harpocration, v. We may fairly aaaume that a 

hero named Homer waa revered by the loniana at the time when 
ChioB received He laws. See the Philological Museum, i 176. 

* Ot ab Aemilio homines orii Aemilii ac gentiles : de 1.1. vii. 2. 
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sinoe he is speaking here merely by way of illustration) 
he would surely himself have deprecated our construing 
such an allusion, as if it were a historical assertion. In 
like manner the Greek mode of expression gf%w lax, 
and confounded the political with the natural union 
The notion of a house became obsolete : but what stress 
can be laid on this, after the testimonies adduced, which 
are derived from Aristotle, and which so studiously op- 
pose themselves to such a misunderstanding ? 

We certainly have no similar express testimony posi- 
tively denying the existence of a feunily affinity among 
the members of a Roman gens. But if a term, which 
would have been sufficient by itself, is wanting in a 
definition, especially in one which, being brought for- 
ward as a specimen, aims at absolute completeness % 
that term is thereby excluded. Had Cicero believed 
that the members of a gens were of a common origin ^ 
he would have had no trouble in giving a definition of 
them. As it is, he says not a syllable of this; but de- 
termines the notion by a succession of attributes, each 
of which adds to its precision; their bearing a common 

p. 104. My attention was drawn to this passage by Salmasius, Ob- 
serv. ad Jus Attic, et Rom. p. 122. 

^ Svyyfvelg was originally synonymous with yeyyrfrai. It is so 
used by Herodotus (v. 66), by Isseus, and continually by Dionysius, 
although custom, which even at Athens was variable, had decided 
long before his day in favour of its meaning kinsmen. In the same 
way it is forgotten that the German word VeUem at one time did 
not mean Mnetnen;.. 

* Ciceroj TopitU (629). This description is framed according 

to the circumstanees <4. object is to determine who 

was at that time entitl^ to such inheritances as fell to the members 
of a gens. Some geneiMbos earlier it would have run differently, 
more simply and more ffietinctly. But it was not Cicero's design to 
deduce the notion from i^ ecigin. 

* It b only in jest he calls Servius Tullius his gentiUs, 
Tusc. Disp. 1 . 16 : but he fjf^ld never have used this playfiil ez« 
pression, if he had believed "that gentility implied affinity ef blood. 
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name; Iheir being descended from freemen; their being 
without any sitain of slavery among their ancestors; and 
their never having incurred any legal disability, public 
or private. Hereby even the freed clients, though they 
bore the gentile name of their patrons, are expressly 
excluded; while the freeborn foreiners, who received 
that name when they acquii^ed the Roman franchise^ 
are recognized by the very exclusion of the clients, 
llie Comelii as a gens had common religious rites: but 
we cannot on that account assume that any original 
kindred existed between the Scipios and the Syllas. 
The Scauri were a genuine patrician family; but their 
names do not appear in the Fasti before the seventh 
century. The iElii, being plebeians, can only be cited 
here as a house belonging to a municipal town. They 
too consisted of many families^: even the fabulous ge- 
nealogy of the Lamii, who deduced their origin from 
Lamus of Formise, is a proof that a particular family 
might believe its own descent to be different from that 
of the other members of the house. 

Now should any one still contend that no conclusion 
is to be drawn from the character of the Athenian 
gennetes to that of the Roman gentiles, he would be 
bound to shew how an institution, which runs through 
the whole ancient world, came to have a completely 
different character in Italy from that in Greece. Genus 
and gens are the same word; the one form is used for 
the other ; genus for gens, and conversely 7. 

Feat. Epit. v. gens Aelia. 

7 Genus Fabium, and Cilnium, for genst Livy, ii. 46. x. 3. £ : 
genus Polyplusium, Plaufus, Captiv. ii. 2. 27 : Romani generis diser- 
tissimus : genus armis ferox, Sallust, Fragm. Hist. i. p. 933. 936 : 
Deum gens, Aenea ! for genus, ^n. x. 228 : and Yirgii took ibis ex- 
pression from a liturgical phrase. That the general notion of a gens 
was regarded as equivalent to that of a nation, is further shewn 
by Livy’s saying mmen Fabium (ii. 45), like rtomen Lutinuni • 
and by Dion's calling the Cornelian gens ro rov KopmjXUw ^vXor : 
xxxix. 17. 
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That the members of a Roman gens had common 
Sacred rites is well known: these were sacrifices ap- 
pointed for stated days and places The Nautii were 
under the obligation of ofiering such to Minerva^; the 
Fabiif it may be coi^ectured, to Hercules or Sancus^®; 
the Horatii in expiation of the fratricide conunitted 
by Horatius^^ Such sacrifices became burthensome, as 
the members of the gens who were liable to them de- 
creast in number : and the decrease was inevitable. 
Hence all sorts of attempts were made to get rid of the 
burthen, by expedients which the ancient jurists in vain 
laboured to obviate. The problem was, to shake it off 
without ^ving up the gentile relation, so far as any 
advantage accrued from it : and as the change in the 
state of feeling in Cicero’s age rendered this feasible, 
the terms of his definition did not include, what in 
Aristotle’s time would of itself have been sufficient at 
Rome as well as at Athens. 

‘ And unquestionably the belonging to a Roman gens, 
if it had its burthens, likewise 'conferred advantages. 
The right of succeeding to the property of members 
who died without kin and intestate, was that which 
lasted the longest; so long indeed as to engage the at- 
tention of the jurists, and even, — though assuredly not 
as anything more than a historical question, — that of 
Gains, the manuscript of whose work is unfortunately 
illegible in this part That no right of this kind is 
discernible in the writings of the Athenian orators, 
must be owing to the changes in every social relation. 

Like the sacrifice of the Fabii on the Quirinal : Livy, v. 46. 

* Dionysius, vk.^ 69. Servius, on Ain. ii. 166. v. 704. 

>0 Because they traced their origin to Hercules. That they 
were Sabines, seems to follow from their chapel on the Quirinal : 
consequently they must have revered Semo Sancus : and Fabius may 
perhaps be the name which lies hid under the corrupt reading FVz- 
bidiua, in Dionysius, ii. 49. See VdL 11. note 448. 

Livy, 1 . 26. Sacrificia piacularia gentis Horatiae. 
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which at Athens hurried on far before those at Rome; 
the tide' there haying set in toward democracy much 
earlier and stronger. 

For the same reason we can still less expect that 
those orators should make mention of the obligation 
which bound the gennetes to assist their indigent fellows 
in bearing extraordinary burthens; an obligation which 
at Rome lay on the members of the house, as well as 
on the clients This bond did not outlive the times 
and manners of remote antiquity. Even in Roman his- 
tory we find but a single instance of it; when the clients 
and gentiles of Camillus pay the fine to which he had 
been sentenced Subsequently the custom must have 
become obsolete. The gentiles were certainly not called 
upon, except when the means of the clients were ina- 
dequate : and when the relations of clientship extended 
over the whole of Italy, and beyond, there was so sel- 
dom occasion to call on them, that the right itself 
was forgotten. Yet even so late as the second Punic 
war the gentiles wanted to ransom their fellows who 
were in captivity, and were forbidden to do so by the 
senate This obligation is an essential characteristic 
of a gens: and thus the patents of incorporation into 
the houses of Ditmarsh, in their amended form, — for af- 
ter the Reformation the practice of forced compurgation 

BIS Dionysius, ll. 10. (2dci rovg yrcXorar) r&v apaXufunww tag 
Tovg ykvti npoa-rjKovrag fitrixtty’ 

^ Bxc. Dionysii, Mai. xiii. 5. That trvyygvtig in this passage 
means the gentiles, is certain from the way in which Dionysius uses 
the terms, avyyipiKa Upa and ovopara, and ovyycvMol Itpwrvpoi^ 
See Sylbuig's Greek index. The ovyycrctr of Isagoras, who offer 
sacrifice to the Carian Jupiter (Herodotus, v. 60), are his gennetes. 
These gentiles Livy probably found termed in some chronicle the 
tribulea of Camillus ; that is, the members of the same patridan 
tribe. 

Appian, AnnibaL S8. Ova imrpg^tgp 4 roig <rvYyivein 

Xwraa^ai roi/g tdxpaKurwg, Re drew his account of this war Aora 
Fabius. 
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waa abolisht as contrary to conscience, — still contains 
an engagement to come forward and aid the members 
of the house to the utmost in raising dikes or dwellings, 
and under every kind of disaster. The reciprocal exer- 
dse of this noble relation could not but excite a feeling 
which led them to regard each other like kindred, and 
by degrees a belief that they were so. This assuredly 
was not a solitary local custom, but common to the 
whole German nation: only where the German tribes 
dwelt as conquerors, it became extinct many centuries 
earlier; and was retained nowhere but in my remote 
native province of Ditmarsh, where no lord ruled and 
no slave served : and if the chronicle which has pre- 
served the patent had been lost, no trace of it would 
have remained. 

A striking coincidence in character between the cor- 
porate houses among the Greeks and in modern times, 
is afforded by the fact that compurgators used to appear 
at Cuma in aid of members of their house. Aristotle 
merely mentions their coming forward^ on the side of the 
prosecutor probably from deeming this a still more 
barbarous custom, than the use of the same means in 
behalf of the defendant 

The analogous example of the Athenian houses leads 
us to infer that at Rome too the number of houses con- 
tained in each tribe was absolutely fixt Dionysius says, 
Romulus divided the curies into decads : what sub- 
division can we conceive this to be, except that into 
houses? Each cury would contain ten houses, and the 
three tribes three hundred. Hence the patrician tribes 
might be called centuries, as they af e in Livy ; they com- 
prised each a hundred houses. Here we find the per- 
vading numerical basis of the Roman divisional three 

Politic. II. 8. 

** II. 7. IkgprivTO Se ical tls dcKodcu ai <l>p6Tpai vfr* ovrov, #cal 
iTye/iov l«raoTf;v c«c6<r/Aft dcicodo, b€KOvpiwy irpo<rayoptviiAtMot. 
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multiplsed into ten: and three hundred stands in the 
same relation- to the days in the cyclical year as the 
niunber of the Athenian houses to those of the solar 
year. Moreover it corresponds with the three hundred 
fsthers in the senate. The reason too why *the senators 
in the colonies and provincial towns were called decu- 
rions, was that this was the name given to the captain 
and burgess of each house. Before Clisthenes enacted 
that fifty counsellors should be sent by each tribe, every 
Athenian genos in the same way must doubtless have 
had its representative. 

This numerical scale is an irrefragable proof that the 
Roman houses were not more ancient than the constitu- 
tion, but corporations formed by a legislator in harmony 
with the rest of its scheme. A similar conclusion must 
be drawn with regard to the German houses, which in 
the free cities and rural cantons appear likewise in re- 
gular round numbers. In Ditmarsh beyond doubt there 
were formerly thirty houses At Cologne there were 
three classes, each containing fifteen : the first, which 
originally was in exclusive possession of the government, 
retained a superiority in rank. At Florence there were 
seventy-two houses; and no one can doubt that these 
were distributed in equal numbers among the three classes, 
the lords, the knights, and the freemen, which formed 
the tribes of the soverain people in the Italian cities: 
the classes at Cologne must have been of a aiTnilar 
nature. 1 have no hesitation in believing the Italian 
traditions, that the freedcnn of their cities was founded 
by the emperor Otho: and I conceive that he did it by 
collecting the Lombards, the Franks, the other Germans, 
and the Italians also^ into houses, and by making their 

^ 300 instead of 30i, as 360 instead of 365. See above^ p. 27. i. 

u This was ingeniously proved by Heinzelmann in a short 
treatise on the Ditmarsh Nemede which appeared in 1792, the first, 
and^&itherto the only inquiry into the ancient constitution and laws 
of my native province. 
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collective body a free corporation. Even the word schiatta, 
the appropnate term for this institution, is a mark of a 
low-G^rman emperor: it is the same word with schlachty 
the low-German form of the high-German geschlecht : 
the Lombards used fara instead. No more effectual 
method could have been devised for quelling the power 
of the seditious Lombard grandees : and as we find that 
it was quelled, there must have been an adequate cause 
to contend against it The means used by Doria, whose 
wise legislation rescued Genoa from the feuds between 
the Fregosi and the Adomi, were, to break up the 
houses then existing, and to blend the families com- 
prised in them together in the eight and twenty new- 
formed Alberghi^ which retained the substance and name 
of the old houses. If this plan was devised without any 
precedent in the earlier annals of the city, it is one of 
the most brilliant inventions ever applied to the practical 
regulation of a free state. The establishment of houses 
in round numbers in the German free communities can 
scarcely have taken place at any other time than when 
the subdivisions of the cantons were settled, and when 
the cities were founded. I am far however from refer- 
ring the first origin of the associations to that period. 
All that was then done, was, that an ancient and wholly 
immemorial institution, — which must have been common 
to all the German tribes, and which before the adoption 
of Christianity must probably have had a further essen- 
tial feature of resemblance to the form of society among 
the Greeks and Romans, — was adapted to the existing 
state of circumstances, with which the old worn-out order 
of things was no longer in keeping. 

No institution in the ancient world was more general 
than this of houses. Every body of citizens was divided 
in this manner ; the Gephyrasans' and Salaminians as well 
as the Athenians, the Tusculans as well as the Romans. 
In each case too, when the citizens of the dependent 
city were incorporated into the commonalty of the ruling 
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city, . still the houses which had subsisted among them, 
were Hot dissolved. In the constitutions of the munici- 
pal towns, which in earlier times did not undergo any 
change on their receiving the Roman franchise, the houses, 
so long as they were of any real importance, must also 
have retained their political character: and when this 
had been done away by time and circumstances, they 
undoubtedly continued in the unimpaired possession of 
their civil and religious privileges. But they were not 
acknowledged by the Roman state, their greater country, 
as bearing any political relation to her. No houses, ex- 
cept those which composed the three ancient tribes, were 
essential parts of the state. This enabled the patricians 
to boast that they alone had a house although there 
were members of plebeian houses at Rome by thousands, 
who possest gentile privileges in the municipal towns. 
On this superiority the patrician Claudii grounded their 
claim to the exclusive enjoyment of the gentile privilege 
of inheritance*®: it matters not that the claim seems to 
have been unreasonable in this particular instance, where 
the Marcelli were asserting a right which had no con- 
nexion with the political privileges of the ancient houses. 

The division into houses was so essential to the pa- 
trician order, that the appropriate ancient term to de- 
signate that order was a circumlocution, the patrician 

Vos solos gentem habere. Livy, x. 8. 

” Cicero, de Orat. i. 39. The claim of the patrician Claudii is 
at variance with the definition in the Topics (c. 6), which excludes 
the posterity of freedmen from the character of gentiles. Probably 
the decision was against the Claudii ; and this may have been the 
ground on which Cicero denied the title of gentiles to the de- 
scendants of freedmen. 1 conceive that in 8o«doing he must have 
been much mistaken. We know from Cicero himself (de leg. ii. 82), 
that no bodies or ashes were allowed to be plpced in the common 
sepulcre, unless they belonged to such as diiu^ in the gens and 
its sacred rites : and several freedmen were admitted into the sepulcre 
of the Scipios. 


X 
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pades^K But the instance just mentioned shews be- 
yofiid the reach of a doubt, that a. gens did not consist 
of patricians alone. The Claudian contained the Mar- 
cjelli; who were plebeians, equal to the Appii in the 
splendour of the honours they attained to, and incompa- 
rably more useful to the commonwealth. Such plebeian 
families must evidently have arisen from marriages of 
disparagement, contracted before there was any right of 
intermarriage between the orders But the Claudian 
house had also a very large number of insignificant per- 
sons that bore its name; such as the M. Claudius, who 
disputed the freedom of Virginia. Nay, according \o 
an opinion of earlier times, as the very case in Cicero 
proves, it contained the freedmen and their descendants. 
Thus among the Gaels the clan of the Campbells was 
formed by the nobles and their vassals: if we apply the 
Roman phrase to them, the former had the clan, the 
latter only belonged to it 

The assertion that the patrons and clients made up 
the original Roman people, is one the validity of which 
is not to be questioned, except when it is carried too far. 
False as it is, and destructive of historical truth, if we 

^ Plebes dicitur (according to Capito) in qua gentes dvium pa-* 
tfidae non insunt : Gellius, x. 20. Before the Licinian law, jug non 
erat nisi ex patriciis gentibus fieri consules : xvii. 21. Instead of a 
patridanj Livy says vir patriciae gentis, of L. Tarquitius, iii. 27 ; of 
P. SestiuB, III. 33 ; of M. Manlius, vi. 11. Even among the Italian 
. Greeks in early times there is so great a probability that the terms 
gentile and patrician were used as equivalent, that we are certainly 
not justified in altering the text in Polyssnus, i. 29. 2 ; where we 
read that Hiero in his war against the Italiots, oworc XdjSot nvas 
tdxpdKmrobs t&v a‘vyy€v&v ^ frXovaiav, conciliated them by his 
klndnesB. What scril^ would have substituted this word for r vy c v o v, 
as has been conjectured? The wXovtnoi are the rich members of the 
ooDubonalty, who did not belong to a house, but nevertheless were 
persons of influence ifl their cities. _ 

^ I here repeat my acknowledgement, a cheridit memento of the 
delightful days I once spent with Savigny, that 1 am indebted for this 
observation to him. 
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do not acknowledge that the plebeians were free, and 
overlook the nature of the commonalty; no less true 
is it, if applied to the period before the commonalty was 
formed, when all the Romans were comprised in the 
original tribes, each in his house. The patronus and 
moLtroma were the father and mother of the family, in 
relation to their children and domestics, and also to 
their dependents, the clients 

How the clientship arose, does not admit of being 
ascertained historically, any more than the origin of 
Rome. Dionysius compares the relation to that of 
the Thessalian bondmen, the Penests : not however 
that he conceived them both alike to have originated 
in conquest. His notion doubtless was, that Romulus 
separated the noble and rich out of the thousands of 
his new citizens, to make them patricians, and consigned 
the common people to their protection. According to 
his conception of the origin of Rome, he could not carry 
out that comparison, which in substance is certainly 
founded in truth. The same relation, which in Thessaly 
was rude and revolting, might at Rome be more refined, 
owing to a difference of manners, and to a better spirit; 
the condition and advantages of a ward, who had placed 
himself of his own iuscord under the protection of a patron, 
being transferred to the seri A wardship of this kind 
existed among the Greeks in the case of a sojourner, who 
was bound to choose a citizen for his guardian in order 
that he might not be an outlaw with regard to the com- 
monest civil rights : yet the condition of the Helots and 
Penests never chang^ its hateful character. The Ro- 
mans, and the citizens of such towns as stood in a federal 
relation to Rome, were mutuaRy entitled to exchange their 

^ The Gemian ward futriger, a depenAenJt, from haren, to heatf 
answers exactly to elieng, from ohiere, 

^ His irpotrrarrfs. It answers to the German Mundherr, the 
Mund^rduSi as he was called in the Latin of the middle ages. 
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home for the other city, perhaps under the obligation, 
at all events with the right, of attaching themselves to 
a patron. This is the meaning of the jtis applicationis, 
which we find connected with the jm exvlandi *. Many 
persons who avsdled themselves of this right, as appears 
from the instances of accused Romans, were criminals, 
whom the state had not been able to take into custody: 
and this practice being viewed with an evil eye by the 
plebeians, in their contempt for the clients, and their ha- 
tred of the order whose power the clients upheld, hence 
came the legend about the asylum. 

In Greece this connexion rested only on reciprocal 
interest, and might be given up and altered at wilL It 
ceast as soon as the alien obtained the franchise of the 
city, or even the privileges of isotely. At Rome it was 
lasting in the case of the erarians; nay, beyond doubt 
it was hereditary like vassalage. That it commonly de- 
scended from one generation to another, Dionysius is 
aware ; only he looks on this as a voluntary prolongation. 
Most probably he is mistaken : for with regard to towns 
and communities the hereditary continuance of the client- 
ship is certain : and whatever may have been the doctrine 
in Cicero’s days as to the relation between the descend- 
ants of freedmen and the house of their original patron, 
Bdll, even if the claim of the patrician Claudii in the above- 
mentioned case was unreasonable, the admission of freed- 
men into the sepulcre of a house is a proo( as I have 
already hinted, that the opinion which ascribed the cha- 
racter of gentiles to them, ought not to have been re- 
jected.-f- If this be so, the duration of this connexion 
being unlimited, we may infer the same as to the client- 
ship in general In truth how should the clients have 
obtained the name of the gens, like those persons who 
were received into a house without being natives of Italy, 
unless they had been accounted members of it? And 

* Comfiare Cicero, de Oral. i. 39 (1T7), with pro Caedna, 33 
(98-), 34 (100). t II. note 438. 
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wh^r should they have been held unworthy of such an 
honour, when slaves, who were mostly Italian prisoners 
of war, stood on familiar terms with their master, as 
appears from the Saturnalia, and ate at his table ? 

Those clients, who did not gain their livelihood by 
trade, and had acquired no property of their own, re- 
ceived grants from their patrons of building-ground on 
their estates, together with two jugers of arable land; 
not as property, but as a precarious tenement, which 
the owner might resume if he felt himself injured. But 
all, however different in rank and consequence, were 
entitled to paternal protection from their patron. He 
was bound to relieve their distress, to appear for them 
in court, to expound the law to them, civil and pontifi- 
cal. On their part the clients were to be heartily duti- 
ful and obedient to their patron, to promote his honour, 
to pay his mulcts and fines, to aid him, jointly with the 
members of his house, in bearing burthens for the com- 
monwealth, and defraying the charges of public offices, 
to contribute toward portioning his daughters, and to 
ransom him or any of his family wjio might frdl into 
the hands of the enemy. 

That great writer, Blackstone, who traced the cus- 
toms and laws of ancient times even in the games of 
children, makes an allusion to these burthens of the 
Roman clientship, when describing the duties of vassals 
in the middle ages 

If a client died without heirs, his patron inherited : 
and this law extended to the case of freedmen; the 
power of the patron over whom must certainly have 
been founded originally on the general patronal rights. 

™ Commentaries, ii. 5 . p. 64. The feudal aids admitted of no 
exemption in three cases ; for ransoming the lord out of captivity ; 
for knighting his eldest son ; and for portioning his eldest daughter. 

^ On this right, the existence of which was first perceived by 
Connanus, see Reiz, in his Preface to Nieupoort’s Bitus^ Roman. 
p.xU. 
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Now if P. Maenius was able to put his freedman to 
death for forgetting the respect due to his house and 
this was deemed to be justifiable as well as wholesome 
severity ; we may infer that the patron could not only 
sentence bis client to lighter penalties, when he himself 
was aggrieved, but that he also sat in judgement upon 
him when accused by a neighbour. 

There was a mutual bond between the patron and 
the client, that neither should bring an accusation or 
bear witness against the other, or give sentence in court 
against him, or in favour of his enemies. This looks like 
a mitigated form of the old law of compurgation. The 
duties of the patron toward his client were more sacred 
than those toward his own kin Whoever trespast 
against his clients, was guilty of treason, and devoted 
to the infernal gods, that is to say, outlawed, so that 
any one might kill him with impunity. It is most pro- 
bable that the pontiff, as the vicegerent of heaven, to 
which the cry of the injured party was raised, devoted 
the head of the offender. To bnng a charge before a 
civil tribunal was impossible : such an interference would 
have perverted and destroyed the whole relation; which 
could not exist at all, without the liability of being 
abused. This abuse however must have been threat- 
ened with fearful punishment. For to imagine that the 
patricians, who in their dealings with the plebeians nei- 
ther respected equity nor compacts ratified by oaths, 
should have been led by obligations which were mere- 
ly conscientious, to treat their clients with a paternal 
kindness, such as many fathers do not shew to their 
own children, would be a silly dream of a golden age, 
which never existed. They were no better than the 
kni^ts of the middle ages, whose virtues have been 

^ Valerius Maximus, vx. 1. i. 

^ QelliuSj V. IS. XX. 1. The dasfdcal passage on the patronship 
is the well-known one in Dionysius, xi. 0, 10. 
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extolled by ignorance and falsehood ; they who are 
charged by a respectable contemporary with robbing the 
soccager of his substance, as though he were a bond- 
man, because they could do it with impunity, since 
God was the only judge between them and the poor. 
As if they ought not to have treated the bondman 
also with kindness ! 

Among the privileges which the Ramnes are said to 
have claimed to the exclusion of the other patricians, 
according to a narrative which assuredly represents their 
relation to the Luceres, one was that of receiving strangers 
as clients Still less then would they allow this right 
to the plebeians. Yet when distinguisht men rose up in 
the latter order, who could afford protection and redress, 
and grant plots of ground to be held at will, clients at- 
tacht themselves to these as well as to the patricians. 
Until the plebeians obtained a share in the consulship, 
and in the usufruct of the domains, free foreiners, with 
few exceptions, must have applied to the first order; in 
which however there may have been many persons with 
scarcely a single client : ^ and so long perron and patrician 
were coextensive terms. 

Perhaps they were also synonymous : for the notion 
that the patres were so called from their paternal care 
in assigning plots of arable land to the poor, as if they 
had been their own children^, is quite in accord with 
the spirit of ancient times; although perhaps even this 
explanation is too artificial The name may possibly 
have been only a simple title of honour used in address- 
ing the ancient citizens, whether in the senate or the 
assembly of the curies It is by no means confined to 

^ Dionysius^ ii. 6S : 3€patr€V€(r6ai wpos r&v iwrjkvtimf. 

^ Patres senatores ideo appellati sunt, quia agrorum partes at- 
tribuebant tenuioribus, perinde ac liberis propriis. Fest. Epit. com- 
pleted by the help of the fragment. 

In the solemn lines, Dum domus Aeneae Cspitoli immobile 
saxum Accolet, im||eriumque pater Romanus habebit, the words 
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the senators: on the contrary the jpaJtres are mentioned 
even by Livy along with the senate: and wherever he 
speaks of the yaumger patres^^ he conceives that they 
stand in opposition to the senate. By the usage of later 
times indeed the word was gradually restricted more and 
more to the senators: even those writers who do not 
entirely exclude the wider meaning, and who themselves 

pater Romanus designate a Roman citizen, in the language of very 
early times. Hence also pater famitiaa, which none but a citizen 
could be. 

™ The aeniores and junioree patrum are often placed in oppo- 
sition in Livy, from the beginning of the plebeian disturbances till 
after the decern virate ; the former being inclined to conciliatory 
measures, the latter more obstinate and violent. Several times, as 
well during the first disturbances, as in the affair of Csbso Quinctiiis, 
we find a like statement on the same occasions in Dionysius, whence 
it is clear that they both met with it in the Annals. Both of them 
supposed these patren to be senators, differing in temper according to 
their ages : but they must certainly have been mistaken.* I'he dry 
old Annals can never have indulged in such delineations of charac- 
ter: but they may have related from traditions, that the general 
assembly of the curies had often shewn itself more headstrong than 
the senate, which had the charge of the daily administration, and 
could not, like the former, reject a measure without incurring any 
responsibility. In the senate there were only the seniors, men who 
had past the age of military service : all the juniors sat in the curies. 
So indeed did those seniors who had no seats in the senate : but their 
number was small, and the name of the assembly was not determined 
by them. The following instance is the most decisive : L. Furius 
and C. Manlius, when accused, circumeunt sordidati non plebem magis 
quamjuniores patrum : ii. 54. This can never mean a mere part of 
the senate : it b inconceivable that the accused should have neglected 
those very senators whose age and authority were the greatest. 
Compare also ii. 88, iii. 14, 15, 65. The meaning that Livy as- 
signed to the phrase is the less dubious, since in ii. 28 he even talks 
of minimus quisque natu patrum. However the most probable sup- 
porition is, that both the historians, being misled by their immediate 
predecessors, misunderstood who in all these passages were the mt- 
nores, spoken of in the ancient books : for that word was certainly 
used also to signify young men : as magores audire, minori dioere. 
Compare note 1143. 
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fluctuRte in their practice, are still always inclined to 
interpret thRir authorities in the narrower. 

Julius Csesar and Augustus raised certain femilies to 
the patriciate; because so many of the houses had be- 
come extinct, or had been merged among the lower orders 
from their poverty, or had voluntarily past over to the 
commonalty, that there were no longer persons enough 
to fill the priestly offices according to ancient usage. Now 
the fifty families which were then still remaining were 
certainly an old nobility in every respect t and since those 
rulers mixt them up with the most illustrious families 
among the plebeian nobless, both Dionysius and Livy 
were hereby prepared to consider the patriciate as a no- 
bility from the first Two centuries earlier Cincius, whose 
weight as an authority I have already noticed, had come 
to a totally difierent conclusion; namely, that anciently 
all freeborn citizens were called patricians This is to 
be referred to the time anterior to the rise of the plebs : 
even then however the number of freeborn men among 
the clients must have been considerable. What is strictly 
accurate in the comparison, seems to be, — and perhi^^s 
it was so exprest by Cincius, whose meaning we have to 
coUect from the abridgement of an abridgement, — that 
the patricians of old stood in the same relation to the 
rest of the Romans, their clients, as the tribes of the tn- 
genui did in his days to those of the libertinu They were 
the true citizens; just as in Germany, even in the thir- 
teenth century, a member of a house and a burgher were 
equivalent terms : and so we need not have any scruples 
excited in us by the want of a class to occupy a middle 
station between them and their dependents. Nor are we 
to hesitate at finding that there were three hundred houses, 


Dionysius, i. d5. 

** Fest. Epit. v. Patricios. It does not follow from this passage 
that Cincius mistook the nature of the termination, and fancied h'e 
saw cUtre in it. 
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wlubh would be an incredible number for the nobility of 
a small state : nor is it any objection to this number, that 
the patrician gentile names which we meet with, that is, 
in the Fasti, are very much fewer. For even supposing, 
what most have been fer from the truth, that, when the 
Tarquins were banisht, the complement of the houses was 
full, the consulate was unquestionably open but to a small 
portion of them, although every one was eligible to it. 
In all aristocrades a few families alone are illustrious 
and powerful : an incomparably greater number continue 
needy and obscure, or become so : such was the case at 
Venice. The latter die off unobserved; or they lose 
themselves among the common people, like the nobility 
in Ditmarsh and Norway. Some of the Roman fami- 
lies also renounced their patriciate of their own accord, 
and went over to the plebs^^. In other cases the same 
effect followed from marriages of disparagement, before 
the right of intermarriage between the two orders was 
establisht by the Canuleian law. Among the patrician 
houses of this kind, which never occur in the Fasti, are 
the gens Racilia and Tarquitia^ : so are the Vitellii : and 
since the names of the older plebeian tribes resemble the 
gentile names in form, and in several instances are com- 
mon to them with patrician houses, it is exceedingly pro- 
bable that there was a gens Camilia, Cluentia, Galeria, 
Lemonia, Pupinia, Voltinia^. 


^ This was the transitio ad pkbem : with regard to which it 
is true that in later timee a number of fables were invented by 
plebeian vanity : and accordingly this inust certainly be the right 
reading, instead of a pMfe transUiones, in Cicero, Brut. 16. The 
instance of L. Minucius is given by Livy, iv. 16, and by Pliny, 
zviii. 4. 

^ The great Cincinnatus was married to a Racilia before the 
Canuleian law : L. Tarquitius was master of the horse during his 
dictatorship. 

^ The Vestal yiigins in ancient times were patricians no less 
certainly than the priests. But the names ascribed to thdis who are 
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li paires^ and its derivative patridi^ were titles 
honour -for iddividuals, the name of the whole dass, as 
distinguisht from the rest of the nation, appears to have 
been Cderes, That this was the name of the knights» 
is recorded : aS it is also, — whioh indeed is dear from 
the nature of all the constitutions of antiquity, — that 
the tribes of Romulus had tribunes : and since the tri- 
bunate of the Celeres is add to have been a magistracy 
and a priesthood, it is palpably absurd to regard it as 
the captaincy of a body-guard. If the kings had any 
such guard, it must assuredly have been formed out of 
the numerous clients who must have been quartered on 
their demesnes. The tribunes of all the three tribes 
were certainly at once leaders in the field, and magis- 
trates and priests in the city; just as a curion, in his 
character of centurion, which moreover was his name in 
the army, was captain over a hundred in the Romulian 
legion 39. But among the three tribunes the one of the 
principal tribe must have enjoyed peculiar distinctions: 
and hence we only find mention of one 

Cicero speaks of it as a symptom of the anarchy and 
lawlessness prevalent in the Greek states of his time, 
that measures were carried by masses; by the aggregate 
number of heads, and not by the votes ^ of the several 
orders. The subjects however then open to their deli- 
beration were so trifilng, that it was nearly indifferent in 
what manner they were decided upon. In earlier times 
it was a principle in every legislation, whether the form 
of government was aristocratical or democratical, that the 
weight of any individual’s vote, and hb liabilities, more 

mentioned, such as Verenia, Canuleia, Opimia, Orbinia, are too slip- 
pery ground to build on. 

"3 For the former point see Pliny, xxxiii. 9 ; for the latter Dio- 
nysius, II. 7 ; Pomponius, 1. 2. § SO. D. i. S. de orig. jur. 

3* Patemus, quoted by Lydus, de Magistr. i. 9. 

^ Dionysius however is an exception to this : in ii. 64 ho ipoaks 
of the tribuni Celerum, like the other priests, as a eoUege. 
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especially to military service, should be proportioned to the 
number, not of the whole community, but of the corpora- 
tion he belonged to. Thus every precaution was taken 
to prevent the mob’s turning the scale: and the more 
numerous a man’s corporation was in comparison with 
the rest, the lighter were his burthens, and the less im- 
portant his vote. The same principle prevailed in the 
constitutions of the middle ages, founded on houses and 
guilds. Now in the earliest times of Rome the question 
was, whether the tribes or the curies were to be the 
units, in taking the votes of the whole body. But if 
the tribes had differed in opinion, when only two of 
them possest the right of voting, they would have stood 
in direct opposition to each other in a manner dangerous 
to the public peace : and after the third order was added 
to them, it would have felt itself placed on an inferior 
footing, had both the higher orders given their votes 
against it When the question was to do away anti- 
quated but still burthensome privileges, the third class 
might be unanimous in its determination ; and four tenths 
in each of the first two tribes might agree with it; all 
would be in vain. This was obviated by taking the votes 
according to curies : and the remedy was complete, when 
these were no longer called up in a stated order, so that 
the major houses should take precedence of the Luceres, 
but in one settled by lot. This however was probably a 
later innovation. 

Now as there is no doubt that the families sprung 
from marriages of disparagement, and the clients, shared 
in the sacred rites of the curies one might think it 

If we Buppoge that, among the many patrician houses which 
became extinct, there was a gens Scribonia, of which only a plebeian 
family remained, it becomes less surprising that, when the plebeian 
nobility had far outstript the patrician, and a great many plebeians, 
from causes which will be explidned further on, had been admitted 
to a riiare in the religious worship of the curies, a Seribonius was 
made curio maximus. 
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probable .ihat both those classes would likewise take part 
with the patricians in their comitia. The notion that 
foreiners were admitted to the franchise of the curies, 
in the same way as they were afterward to that of the 
centuries, does not now need to be refuted. 

When we consider the principle of the institution, it 
is scarcely conceivable, that the votes taken in the curies 
t$hould have been those of the individual members, not 
those of the houses which were their component units: 
and that the latter was the way of voting, seems to be 
expressly attested by an ancieirt author^. If this was 
so, it may have been nearly indifferent to the patricians 
on the whole, so long as the old state of things conti- 
nued substantially the same, whether the inferior mem- 
bers of their houses voted with them Or not: for the 
clients were not at liberty to vote against their patrons. 
Hence the only effect would have been, that in each 
gens men of influence would have exercised a prepon- 
derance proportionate to the number of their clients, 
over those who could confer no protection. Families 
springing from marriages of disparagement can only rise 
up by degrees. , 

But though it would not have been irreconcilable 
with the interests of the order, to admit such votes 
under such circumstances, it would have been diame- 
trically opposed to the spirit of an aristocracy. For this, 
as was the case at Venice, requires an equality within 
its own body between the poorest and the richest noble, 
and an absolute inequality between every noble and every 
plebeian. To such a body it must have been worse than 
offensive, had the vote of L. Tarquitius told for no more 

^ LsbUub Felix, quoted by Gellius, xv. S7. Cum ex gener¥m» 
hominum suffiragium feratur, curiata oomitia esse. Here too genus is 
equivalent to gens : see note 807. It doea not matter as to the main 
jpoint, that hominum must certainly be a wrong word : the mistake 
too is one for which Gellius can hardly be answerable : his text is 
still in want of an able critic. 
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HiRR that of a client undar one of his rich gentiles. And 
the abovementioned supposition becomes utterly inad- 
misBible, when we conrider the changes that time must 
needs haye made. The example of all ages and countries 
teaches us, that, se long as purity of lineage was insisted 
upon, the patrician hunilies in the houses must have 
been rapidly decreasing. If the newly risen plebeian fami- 
lies and the clients nad voted in a house, they would have 
retained its vote, even when there was not a single pa- 
trician to be found in it: and among the three hundred 
many must have been reduced to this state in a few 
generations^^: so that the patricians would have been 
unable to maintain their preponderance even in their own 
comitia. Still more unfavorable to them would have been 
the result of voting in the curies by polL 

The houses in their political character being essen- 
tially patrician, the definition of Laelius just referred to, 
though it may not be an absolute proof that none but 
patricians appeared in the comitia of the curies, certainly 
establishes the correctness of the opinion, that they formed 
the main part of those assemblies. Moreover a further 
statement of the same Laelius, founded on Labeo. related 
that the comitia of the curies were convoked by a lictor, 
those of the centuries by a homblower ^ ; while Dionysius 
says that the patricians were summoned by name by a 
messenger, the people by the blowing of a horn Thus 

^ That this would unavoidably be the case, will be clear to 
every one acquainted with the history of the provincial nobility, 
wherever proofs of pedigree are requir^. 

^ In Gellius, xv. 27: Cuiiata comitia per lictorem curiatum 
calari, id est loonvocari ; oenturiata per comicinem. Thus far the 
latter as well as the former were calata, convoked : and as a patrician 
absdved himself from his gens by the dete$tatio saerorum, and dis- 
posed of his property by will in the presence of the populus, so a 
plebeian did the same before the mfifitus. But the account given 
by Gellius is confused. 

^ Dionynus, ll. 8: rovs piv irarpuUovs Snort doftn rocr 
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we find that.Labeo and Dionysius agree unequivocsdly in 
designating the curies as the assembly of the patricians. 
The same identity appears, on comparing Livy’s account, 
that Tarquinius Priscus assigned places for seats round 
the circus to the patres and the knights, widi that of 
Dionysius, who says he assigned them to the curies 

In order however to give a complete and decisive 
proof of this important proposition, I will here anticipate 
a topic, the proper place for which lies somewhat further 
on, where I shall be obliged to recur to it. 

The most important piece of information on the Roman 
constitution contained in the newly discovered fragments 
of Cicero’s books on the Republic, is, that, after the kings 
had been elected by the curies, they had still to apply 
to the same curies for the imperium^ the refusal of which 
would have voided their election ^7, Cicero had the means 
of knowing this from the books of the pontii& and augurs : 
and extraordinary as it may sound, that the same assembly 
had to decide twice over, and could annuli its own election 
by the second decision, he distinctly asserts that such was 
the case. Nor was the assertion superfluous even in his 
time : for Dionysius and Livy both assume that the assem- 
blies must have been two different ones, as was the case 
after the time of Servius Tullius. The electing assembly 


/Saa-cXeveri ol K^pvKes ovofictrot re Ka\ irarpoBev avriyom 

pevov' rove de 9ijporitcovg vTnjpercu Tu4t, A$p6oi Kepatri ^oeioit ep^vKa- 
impreSf eirl ras eKKkrf<riat evv^yov. The mention of the kings here 
only means that the practice belonged to times long past : and the 
comitia of the curies became extinct soon after the middle of the fifth 
century. See note 893. 

^ De Re p. ix. 13 : (Numa) quaroquam populua curiatla eum 
comitiis regem esse juaserat, tamen ipse de suo imperio curiatam 
legem tulit. 17 : Tulium Hoatiliunl populus regem comitiis curiatis 
creavit, isque de hnperio suo — populum consuluit cnriatim. 18: 
Rex a populo est Ancus Martius constitutus ; idemque de imperio 
suo legem curiatam tulft. 80 : Rex est creatus L. Tarquinius — bisque 
ut de suo imperio legem tulit, &c. Also of Ber. Tullius : 81 : popu- 
lum de se ipso consuluit, legem de imperio suo curiatam tnUt. 
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18 taken by both to be the people : the confirmative one is 
called by the former the patricians, by the latter the 
pcOres^* By this term he probably meant the senate; 
which was necessarily a party to every decree of the 
curies: though possibly in this place also he may have 
had the patricians in view, at least indistinctly, as he 
had elsewhere more frequently than such a sense is as- 
scribed to him. At all events every reader will see, with- 
out need of many words to prove it, that what Cicero 
calls the lex euriata de imperio^ is precisely the same 
thing as the auctoritas patrum in Livy, and the confirma- 
tion by the patricians in Dionysius. 

And thus it is now further clear that the auctoritas 
patrum^ which till the passing of the Maenian law was in- 
dispensable to the validity of elections, was nothing else 
than the lex euriata de imperio^ which even the dictators 
were forced to obtain. But those patres were the patri- 
ckuis: they are called so most distinctly*®. History 


Dionysius, ll. 60 : twv irarfjiKiaw iwiKvptoaavToy ra dofapra 
TrXrfBti. Livy, i. 17 : decreverunt, ut, cum populus regem jussisset, 
id sic ratum esset, si patres auctores iierent. In this form Numa^s 
election is conducted. 22: TuUum — regem populus jussit, patres 
auctores focti. 32: Ancum Martium regem populus creavit, patres 
fnerunt auctores. 41 : Servius injussu populi, voluntate patrum reg- 
navit. 

Livy, VI. 42, when L. Sextius was elected consul : ne is qui- 
dem finis certaminum fuit. Quia patridi se auctores futuros nega- 
bant, prope secessionem plebis — res venit, etc. Sallust, in the speech 
of C. Licinius Macer, p. 972: Virilia ilia quo — libera ab auctoribus 
patridis suffragia majorea veatri paravere. Here Sallust must cer- 
tainly have been making uae of a speech actually composed by the 
learned antiquary Macer. IMonydus writes with regard to a trans- 
action substantially the sain8, in one place, vi. 90, rovr irarpuuovs 
wehraPTts hrucvpwrai t^v irrspeyKOPTos, — in another, 

X. 4, ol ^pdrpot ri^v : to which I shall advert 

again when I come to the inctCktiliion of the tribunes of the people : 
see note 1363. Here we cateil la glimpse of some Roman wiHer; I 
would wager, of the same Ma^^ : for Dionysius himself had|u» clew 
in this labyrinHi. Of the patridans too in the strictest sense it is 
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cannot supply a more conclusive proo( for the identity 
between the • comitia of the curies and the assembly of 
the patricians. 

Raid in the Declamation pro Domo, 14 (38), that, should they become 
extinct, the republic would be in want of Flamens, Salii, and so on, 
and of the auctores centuriatorum et ciiriatorum comitiomm. Here 
the half-informed rhetorician betrays himself. He had probably 
read the passages just quoted from Cicero’s books on the Republic 
(see note 847) : and he did not reflect that in Cicero’s days there 
were no other curiate comitia than the mere formal assemblies for 
confirming elections. 
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AND THE KINGS. 


The contemporaries of Camillus, though they had 
a firm belief in the legends about Romulus, would 
have laught at any one who, like the most intelligent 
men three centuries after, had represented the institu- 
tion of the senate as a politic measure emanating from 
the free will of the founder of the city. In all the 
cities belonging to civilized nations on the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, a senate was no less essential and 
indispensable a pari of the state than a popular assem- 
bly: it was a select body of the elder citizens. Such a 
council, says Aristotle, is found everywhere, whether the 
constitution be aristocratical or democratical : even in 
oligarchies, however few the sharers in the soverainty, 
certain counsellors are appointed for preparing public 
xnsasures 

That the Roman senate, like the Athenian one esta- 
blisht by Clisthenes, corresponded to the tribes, has 
already been explained. But we may go further, and 
affirm without hesitation, that originally, when the num- 
ber of houses was complete, they were represented imme- 
diately by the senate, the number of which was pro- 
portionate to theirs. The three hundred senators an- 
swered to the three hundred houses, which was assumed 
above on good grounds to be the number of them. Each 
gens sent its decurion, who was its alderman, and the 
president of its by-meeting% to represent it in the senate. 


frp6/3ovXoc, proeurat4tri. Aristotle, Polit. iv. 15. 
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The Spartan yspovn; were eight and twenty, a singular 
number: but since the two kings made up thirty, it 
may be explained according to the .same hypotliesis. 
There were thirty houses represented®^', the Agiads and 
Eurypontids by the kings : these names, when the de- 
scent of the two houses from twins had become an 
article of popular belief, were derived from certain al- 
leged descendants of those mythical brothers**. 

That the senate should be appointed by the kings at 
their discretion, can never have been the original insti- 
tution. Even Dionysius supposes that there was an 
election. His notion of it however is quite untenable : 
the deputies must have been chosen, at least originally, 
by the houses, not by tin? curies. 

The senate was divided into decuries : each of these 
corresponded to a cury. When the state was without 

These thirty senators corresponded to the number of days in 
n inontii. In the Roman number of three hundred there is a refer- 
ence to the days in tlie ten months of the cyclic year ; in that of the 
Attic houses, to those in the solar year of twelve months : see note 
817. The numbers in the political institutions of antiquity were 
never arbitrary : when we And an unusual one, we are with reaaon 
curious to make out its meaning'. It is from a like reference that I 
would explain the singular number of the council of One Hundred 
and Four at Carthage (Aristotle, Polit. ii. 11). This is twice ahe 
number of the weeks in a year. Such a distribution of time, wholly 
independent of the celebration of the sabbath, would seem to have 
been common to the Phenicians with their neighbours, and to have 
been the basis of a political divinon, as the months were among the 
Greeks and Romans. In no nation is such a sclieme more probable, 
than in that which raised altars to the Year, and the Month, and 
paid divine honours to them, as to other abstractiona. This is re- 
lated of the inhabitants of Gades by Eustathius, on Dionysius Perie- 
getes, V. 453, from JElian. 

" The two royal houses were not quite equal : oUait rfjt 
says Herodotus, Vi. 51, of Demaratus: and perhapa 
the tribes of houses never were so at first. The three Aigive royal 
bouses in mythical story, — that of Anaxagoras, of Bias, and of Any- 
thaon, — were invented in order that in like manner they might 
stand for the three tribes. 
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a king, ten senators presided over it during the inter- 
reign. The mode of proceeding on such occasions is 
another point as to which the accounts in our historians 
are contradictory: and no wonder; for no such magi- 
strate had then existed within the last three centuries®^-’. 
According to Livy, when there were but a hundred 
senators, one was nominated from each decury. These 
together formed a board of ten, each of whom enjoyed 
the regal power and its badges as interrex for five 
days: if no king was created at the expiration of fifty 
days, the rotation began anew. Dionysius on the other 
hand states, that the two hundred patres^ of whom the 
senate was composed at the death of Romulus, were 
divided into twenty decuries, and that one of these 
was chosen by lot as the intcrregal board ; and, when 
their time had expired, another. Plutarch finally, taking 
the number of senators at a hundred and fifty, says no- 
thing of any decuries, but relates that the royal power 
went round from the first to the last, so as not to 
remain more than half a day and half a night with 
each: and then, if the people still continued without a 
king, the rotation commenced anew®*. ^Phis last ac- 
count falls with the hollow basis on which it rests, the 
number he assigns to the senate : and Dionysius was 
thinking of the Attic prytanies, and assumed that all 
the senators must have stood on an equality. In Livy’s 
statement there is a reference to the superiority of 
the Ramnes; and we find the deccm primi^ the ten, 
each of whom was the first in his decury “ : we need 
not hesitate to decide in its favour. 

There was, to be sure, an interreign in the year 701 : but all 
proceedings at that time were arbitrary and lawless. 

** Livy, I. 17. Dionysius, ii. 57. Plutarch, Numa, c. 2. 

** The expression of Dionysius, rots Xa^ovo-c dixa srpcorotr owc- 
dmKop apxny, ^ews that he found the phrase decern primi in the 
Annals. Unless he had meant to indicate this, he would have writ- 
ten rots nproToit Xaxovtn dr tea. 
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The senate, — so long as the right of election was 
exercised by one tribe alone, the decuries of that tribe, 
— agreed among themselves on the person to be pro- 
posed by the interrex to the curies ; whose power was 
confined to accepting or rejecting him. It was a roga'~ 
tioTiy as in the case of a law; hence the interrex is said 
rogare regent^ to put his acceptance to the vote. ITiis 
is the way the creation of Numa and Ancus is related. 
A^s to Servius Tullius, he is said to have usurpt the 
throne without a previous election by the senate 
Afterward the same system continued for a considerable 
time in the consular elections : and so did the use of 
the word rogare. 

When the king had been accepted, his inauguration 
took [ilace, in order to give him the immediate sanction 
of the gods : and there may perhaj)s have been a time 
of honest credulity when adverse auguries would have 
been a ground for j)roceeding to a new election. Even 
this however was not sufficient to give the new king 
the full power, the imperium. It was necessary that 
he should be invested with it by a specific law, which 
he himself proposed, and the rtyeetion of which would 
have compelled him to resign his office, llie origin ot 
this practice seems to have been, that in very ancient 
times, though the Quirites were to hold the office in 
turn, the election rested with the llamnes; after which 


Dionysius^ ll. 58. Trpovxfipio'atrro (ol rrpftr^vrfpot /SovXet/rai) 
— No/iov* cor fic TovT avrolgt avyKoXova'i to nX^Bos iU cwcXi;- 

ertav* Kai TTapeXBtiy avTwv o tot* liMOo^furiKtvg k, t. X. Ill, 3tf. ^ 
/cc(ro^ao’tXclor apx^ aiptiToi ^oCXia ''Aymov' inucvpwrtwTos Si tov 
fiov TO dofavra Tff /3oi;X^ k. t. X. IV, 8. ov/c a(tovtrr*r (rotf TvXXioi^) 
covry pxjxoyt^trturBai /SacriXix^i' c£ov(n'av, ftifrc ^ovXfjs 
prfTt Tmv aXXtov Twy Kara vopoy *iriT*X*o-B*yra»y. In the subsequent 
part of the account of Numa's election, which I have not tnuiscribed, 
it looks as if the interrex proposed the candidate for the kingship of 
his own authority. But this semblance is dispelled by the way in 
which the election of Ancus is represented. Dionysius however may 
have exprest himself carelessly. 
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however it was requisite that the person elected should 
approved of hy the other order : and this was done 
by the curies of the two tribes conferring the imperium. 
On the elevation of the third tribe, it was in like man- 
ner fair that its curies should be summoned to express 
their acceptance, when the election had been completed 
by the other two. An institution of this sort will out^ 
live the causes that produced it: one is disposed how- 
ever to seek for reasons why it was maintained, when 
the election was carried on by all the curies conjointly. 
It may either have been that the person nominated had, 
like the Greek magistrates, to undergo a scrutiny, and 
prove that there was nothing rendering him unable or 
unworthy to enter upon his office: and the examiners 
were to make their report on the subject to the cu- 
ries : or the delegation of so great a power was 
deemed by free men a measure so grave and hazard- 
ous, they reserved themselves the power of deliberating 
upon it twice over. The latter was Cicero’s view, even 
with regard to the annual and limited magistracies*. 
As the curies however could not vote on any matter 
which was not brought before them by a decree of 
the senate, there must have been such a decree in 
this case also : and if we suppose that the first choice 
was made originally by a part of the senate, there 
would be the same ground for this second decree as 
for taking the opinion of the curies. When these had 
ceast to exist, except as a mere name, the senate still 
retained the power of refusing its assent. Owing to 
^his it was compelled to express its acceptance previously 

This would be the province of the pontiffs ; because the kings 
had so important a share in the divine service : and the preliminary 
scrutiny, the doxt/Murta, could certainly belong to none but those who 
ras dpxas mrdtras Streus 6vaia ns ^ Btpamia dvcuccirfu, xai rovr 
Uptis iiravras i^fraCova-iv. Dionysius, ii. 73. Moreover they pre- 
sided in the comitia of the curies. 

de 1. agr. n. 11. (S6.) 
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to the matter’s being proposed to the people: and the 
continuwce. of this formality misled Livy into suppos- 
ing that the patres^ who had to their assent in the 
earliest ages, were the senate. 

The law of the curies invested the king with all 
the power he needed as head of the state and of the 
army, and with authority to hold courts, and to appoint 
judges®^. The extent of this prerogative cannot pos- 
sibly be defined. Time much however may be consi- 
dered certain ; that the celebrated lex regia concern- 
ing the emperors, which has been the subject of so 
much controversy, was the very law which granted the 
imperium to the kings ; though with alterations, as 
well as additions. A law proposed by a king was a 
lex regia; not so one conferring regal power on those 
who were not kings. ^Fhe table concerning the tm- 
perium of Vespasian is a law, not a decree of the se- 
nate^: although under the emperors any comitia but 
mere shadows, like those of the curies, are out of the 
question. It must have been in the Papirian code that 
the formulary, by which the imperium was granted to the 
kings, w as preserved. 

The kingly office at Rome in its power, privileges, 
and restrictions, resembled that of the heroic ages in 
Greece ; differing from it in being a magistracy granted 
only for life, llie king had the absolute command of 
the army, and was the priest who offered sacrifices for 
the nation. When he was in the city, he must have 

^ Judicia, quae imperio cotUinebantur ; which in those days can* 
not possibly have been defined. 

• " Since this was written, 1 have found that this law had al« 
ready been recognized by Ernesti to be the lex ouriata de imperio : 
Ezcurs. ij. in Oberlin's Tacitus, vol. 11. 86.%. His scruples about its 
genuineness would have vanivht at the first sight of the original ; or 
if he had been aware that it was already known in the time of the 
glossographers, and regarded as one of the twelve tables. Owing to 
this it was carried to the Lateran, as a reUc of ancient Rome. 
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been ihe only person entitled to convoke the senate 
and the people, and to lay measures before them. But 
laws, and questions of war and peace, were determined 
upon by the dtizens^^; although there could be no 
precise limits to the power of a successful and popular 
prince. He had the right of punishing the disobedient 
with corporal penalties and fines. An appeal however 
lay from such sentences to the assembly of the citi- 
zens®®; a privilege which we cannot conceive to have 
been enjoyed by any but the patricians. Every ninth 
day the king held his court To his tribunal be- 
longed the adjudication of property and persons, the pro- 
tection of legal possession; in a word, everything subse- 
quently included in the jurisdiction of the pretor, even 
the assigning a judge. If he chose however to decide 
causes in person, he might do so. His power over re- 
sidents within the pale and over all who did not 
belong to the houses of the citizens, had no bounds, 
any more than that of a dictator. Booty and land ac- 
quired in war were at his absolute disposal, so far as 
the claims of the citizens to the usufruct did not stand 
in his way. A part of the conquered territory fell to 
the share of the crown; which had extensive demesnes 
attacht to it, cultivated by its vassals and supplying 

Dionysius, ii. 14. vi. 66. 

^ Provocatiouem etiani a regibus fuisse declarant pontificii libri, 
significant nostri etiam augurales : Cicero, de Re p. ii. 31. See be- 
low, note 1176. 

" Macrobius, i. 15. Tusci nono quoque die regem suum saluta- 
bant, et de propriis negotiis consulebant. The feelings, which the 
recollection of this usage kept alive, probably occasioned the separat- 
ing the nones and the nundines (Macrobius, i. IS) ; not the fabulous 
cause assigned for it. See notes 7S1, 910. 

* See the text to note 961. 

** Agri, arvi et arbusti et pasoui, lati atquo uberes, definieban- 
tur, qui essent regii, colerenturque sine regum opera atque labore : 
Cicero, de Re p. xv. S. 
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it with riches, and with a devoted train. Over the ad- 
ministration of the pontifical law the king did not pre- 
side. ‘The independence of the augurs is apparent in 
the legend of Attus Navius : that of the pontiffs is quite 
as unquestionable. 
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It was from the books of the pontiffs and augurs, 
that Livy took the formularies for the solemn proceed- 
ings of Roman public law ; formularies which, after 
prevailing for many ages, had in his day long been ob- 
solete, and the origin of which was traced back to the 
kings. It is certain that from this source he derived 
the formulary used in trials for treason, containing the 
evidence for the existence of that appeal to the people 
of which Cicero found mention in the pontifical and 
augural books nor is it more doubtful with regard 
to those used in consecrating a king, in the proceedings 
of a pater patratus at a treaty, in those of the fecials, 
and at the surrender of a city. A conjecture about the 
nature and character of these books may be hazarded, 
vdthout presumptuously prying into what fate has for- 
bidden us to know. We can only conceive them to 
have been collections of traditions, decisions, and decrees, 
laying down principles of law by reporting particular 
cases Thus fragments of old poems might be con- 
tained in them, such as the law of treason from the lay 
of the Horatii. 

The narrative of the times of the kings Livy, guided 
by his poetical feeling, drew mainly from Ennius. This 
seems to be jffoved by his assuming the same period 

See notes aST and 862 . 

^ As was domi in the eastern collections of traditions, and even 
in the Pentateuch : see Numb, xxxvi. 
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for the duration of Alba, which is presupposed by the 
chronology of the ancient poet ^ : and surely it cannot 
have been by mere chance, that the words in which 
Codes invokes the god Tiber should be so nearly the 
same in the two accounts He could not have selected 
more judiciously: and so long as the history of Rome 
shall be written, the author in this part has no choice 
but to translate Livy; or, if his work, like mine, will 
not admit of such details, to give a simple outline of 
poems, with which we may happily presume every one 
to be familiar in Livy’s excellent representation. 

A person who looks for historical truth, and conse- 
quently for connexion, in the story of the first century 
of Rome, must find it wholly incomprehensible that 
Alba should disappear altogether the moment the city 
is founded. The tradition neither teUs us of any aid 
sent by the mother city during the danger that threat- 
ened Rome : nor does it explain how, when the race of 
iEneas became extinct with Numitor, Romulus was ex- 
cluded from their throne. Both what is said, and what 
is not said on this point tends to establish the nature 
of those accounts, which are given us for historical 
Alba and Roma were entirely strangers to each other. 
In the legend which relates the fall of the former, it is 
not the Silvii who rule there, but C. Cluihus or Fuffe- 
tius, as dictator, or pretor. 

Mutual acts of violence had been committed by the 
citizens of the two cities; and it fell out that both of 
them sent embassies to demand satisfaction at the same 
time. To render the Albans responsible for having 
unjustly refused to make atonement, the Roman king 
detained their embassadors by festivals and banquets, 
declining tb introduce them into the senate; until the 

^ See pp. S05 and 270. 

^ Tiberine pater, te sancte precor, haec arma et bunc militem 
propitio flumine accipias: Livy, ii. 10. Teque, pater Tiberine, tuo 
cum flumine sancto : Ennius, p. 41. 
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Albans bad refused to deliver up the offenders to the 
Homan envoys, and these had thereupon declared war 
against Alba®®^. The armies of the two cities were 
drawn up against each other on the Fossa Cluilia ; where 
it crost the Latin way, and the boundary of the Roman 
territory 7?. The princes came to an agreement to avert 
the battle by a combat There were in each army three 
brothers, of the same age, the Horatii and the Curia- 
tii: their mothers were sisters, and had both brought 
their sons into the world at a birth The ancient 

Bellum in trigeBimum diem indixerant says Livy. According 
to the fecial law however it was the practice, after the lapse of three 
respites, each of ten days, (or likewise after thirty-three days,) to de- 
clare, that it was now time for the elders at home to take counsel, 
whether they should avenge their wrong by war : and such assuredly 
was the account the ancient poet gave in this place. No doubt the 
change had been made long before Livy’s time by the annalist he 
followed, though the number was not altogether abandoned : and cer- 
tainly it was startling, that thirty days should elapse, and yet the 
Albans at Rome not hear of the demand made in their city by the 
fecials. However what need liad the poet of calculating the actual 
distance ? He had the right of enlarging it, as much as served his 
purpose : just as Herodotus and Xenophon on the contrary speak of 
the Medes and Persians as if their country were not more extensive 
than that of a small Greek people, nay of a single city with its 
domain. 

^ That Is, near Settebassi, between the fourth and fifth mile- 
stones from the Porta Capena, on the road to Frescati : fur the Via 
Latina, which was much older than the Via Appia, led in those days 
to Alba : see above, pp. ^ 04 , 205 . Let those who go along that road 
think of the Horatii in this part of it. The name of the ditch was 
unquestionably derived from an Alban prince : for the sake of ex- 
plaining this name, the story was invented that the armies encampt 
a long time in this place, and, since -Fuffetius appears subsequently 
as the pretor of the Albans, that Cluilius died here. The oldest 
tradition must have represented the princes as agreeing from the 
first, that they would meet, each attended by his people, at the bor- 
ders of their territories, and leave the decision of their quarrel to 
the gods. 

' Everybody will perceive that we have here types of the two 
nations, regarded as sisters, and of the three tribes in each of them. 
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narrators varied, sometimes calling the Horatii, and 
sometimes the Curiatii, Romans or Albans: it was only 
the later historians who came to a decision on this point : 
nor is there any better authority than their caprice for 
the opinion, which is now universal, and which I too 
shall follow, that the former were Romans. Two of the 
Horatii had fallen: the third was left unhurt, to con- 
tend against three wounded foes, and by craft and skill 
overcame them. At the gate of the city his sister met 
him, and curst him in her despair, on seeing him con- 
ducted by the exulting army, and bearing aloft the 
spoils of the slain, among the rest the embroidered 
cloak of her betrothed, which she herself had woven. 
Anger seized him ; and she fell by bis hand. The 
judges of blood condemned him to be hung upon the 
fatal tree°7®: he appealed to the people; and they gave 
him his life. 

For the compact had been, that the nation whoso 
champions should be victorious, was to command the 
obedience and service of the other : and the Albans 
fulfilled it. When Fidenae however, having driven out 
or overpowered' the Roman colonists, was defending 
itself with the help of the Veientines against Tullus 
and the Romans, in the battle that ensued the Ro- 
mans stood against the Veientines : on the right, over 
against the Fidenates, were the Albans under their dic- 
tator Mettius Fuffetius^**. Faithless, and yet irresolute, 
he drew them off from the conflict to the hills, llie 
Etruscans, seeing that he did not keep his engagement, 
and suspecting that he meant to attack their flank, 

^ The phmse, am argen tutrdem Baum henken, in the Frieian 
laws, answers to infelici arbore nupendere. 

^ Mettius, not Mettut^ wouIH have been the reading in Livy, as 
well as in Ennius, ^in whom it is to be pronounced Mittie6 FuJptieAy 
— and in the Greek writers, unless the authority of the manuscripts 
had been disregarded. The proper names of the Latins resemble 
gentile names in their terminatimis ; as Maviut. 
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gave way, and fled along his line; when the twofold 
traitor fell upon them in their disorder, in the hope of 
cloaking his treachery. The Roman king feigned him- 
self deceived. On the following day the two armies were 
summoned, to receive their praises and rewards. He 
whose courage forsakes him in the execution of a crimi- 
nal plot, will surrender himself to vengeance, if it be 
dissembled, with the view of avoiding what might con- 
firm the suspicion that such a plot had been formed. 
The Albans came without their arms, were surrounded 
by the Roman troops, and heard the sentence of the in- 
exorable king; that, as their dictator had broken his 
faith both to Rome and to the Etruscans, he should in 
like manner be torn in pieces by horses driven two 
opposite ways ; and as for themselves and their city, 
that they should remove to Rome, and that Alba should 
be destroyed. It was carried into execution. The city, 
being already stript of all its men capable of bearing 
arms, was surprised, and razed, to the sound of trum- 
pets all but the temples. 

Tullus assigned the Albans habitations on the Cselian. 
This is a point on which the legendary history of Rome 
may rely, because he was regarded as the founder of the 
Luceres. Else the settlement on the Cmlian was as- 
cribed by other stories to Tuscans; some placing it as 
far back as under Romulus, and others again much later 
than Tullus. All the patrician houses that deduced 
their stock from Alba, belonged to the Luceres; even 
the Julii: and the fact of their having come from Alba, 
I hold to be historically certain, as well as the fdl of 
Alba. But the war which ended in that fall has only 
an indefinable historical foundation, like the Trojan war. 
The probability is, that Rome in conjunction with the 
Latin towns took Alba, and that the allies divided the 
territory and die people they had conquered. For by 


Serviiu, ou ^n. ii. 313. 
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the Italian law of nations, which in the case of a total 
destruction would also be the law of nature, the Alban 
territory must have become the propert}' of the con- 
queror. Yet we find it in the possession not of Rome, but 
of the Latins: here, at the fountain of Ferentina, below 
Marino, they held their national assemblies'^. Or per- 
haps Alba may have been destroyed by the Latins, not 
by Rome; and some of the Albans, retiring to Rome, 
may have been received there as refugees, llius the 
demolition of Fiesole, and the carrying away the Fieso- 
lans to her pretended daughter city, is the earliest point 
that passes for historical in the story of Florence. 'ITie 
interval between the year 1008 and Machiavel is less by 
near 150 years tlian that reckoned between Tullus and 
Livy : the oldest chronicles related it : yet the Tuscan 
critics have long since proved that Fiesole continued to 
exist for many ages after its pretended destruction, in 
the very same state as before. 

After the fall of Alha begin the wars with the 
Latins, who dwelt on both sides of the Anio in a semi- 
circle about Rome, the Tiber forming its chord. Of 
that war with them, which Dionysius relates to have 
arisen in t)ie time of Tullus, in consequence of Rome’s 
pretending to have acquired the supremacy ascribed to 
Alba, Livy is ignorant He does however mention an 
alliance ccmcluded under that king with the Latins: and 
the existence of this alliance, as a confederacy in arms, 
not with the Latins alone, but also with the Hemicans, 
like that formed by Sp. Cassius, is implied in a narra- 
tive preserved from Varro, which has a historical air?^ 
It relates that the troops of the allies, under geneiala 
from Anagnia and Tusculum, encampt upon the Esqui- 
line, and covered the dty, while Tullus was berieging 

Livy, 1. so, vii. 9S. Diosynus seems to confound this pbee 
with the Ferentinum of the Hernicans. 

Varro, Rer. Human, viii. quoted by Foetus, v. SepUmontio. 
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Veil; and this war is connected with that against Fi- 
densB, just as there is a like connexion in the legend 
of Romulus. Livy, who passes over it here, seems 
nevertheless to include it in the total number of the 
Veientine wars®77. 

In the time of Tullus the Sabines were the most 
powerful people in all Italy, next to the Etruscans. Tul- 
luB warred against them with success; until the anger 
of the gods at the neglect of their service, and at the 
decay of the piety inculcated by Numa, was announced 
by a shower of stones on the Alban mount, and by a 
pestilence. The king himself fell sick, and sank de- 
spondingly into restless superstition. As the gods per- 
sisted in their silence, and would not grant him any sign 
revealing the means of atonement, he sought to constrain 
them to answer him by Numa’s mysterious rites at the 
altar of Jupiter Elicius. But an oversight in these pe- 
rilous conjurations, or the wrath of the gods, drew down 
a thunderbolt on his head. The lightning consumed 
his corpse, and his house, together with all his family. 
A reign of two and thirty years was assigned to him. 

The lay of Tullus Hostilius is followed by the narra- 
tion of a course of events, without any marvellous cir- 
cumstances, or poetical colouring. By the founding of 
Ostia this narrative is connected with real history. But 
it is woven into a chronological computatiotf in which 
the tricks of elaborate falsifiers are most clearly appa- 
rent. 

Ancus Marcius, from whom the plebeian house of 
the Marcii boasted of descending, was called in the tra- 
dition the son of Numa’s daughter; which alludes to the 
practice of taking the kings by turns from the Romans 
and the Quirites. Mindful of his ancestor’s example, he 
applied himself to the reestablishment of religion, which 
had fallen into neglect He had the ceremonial law, so 


^ Septiea rebfllarunt : v, 4. 
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far SB it required to be generally known, transcribed upon 
tables, which were set up in public that all might read 
them. Indeed we may readily believe that it was not till 
after the time of the kings, that the indispensable ob- 
servances of religion were converted by the pontiffs into 
a mystery only to be learnt from their teaching. 

The reign of Ancus however was not destined to be 
so peaceful as that of Numa. He conducted a suc- 
cessful war against the Latins. He took Politorium, 
Tellena, Ficana, towns lying between Rome and the sea, 
the Via Ostiensis and the Ardeatina, and compelled their 
inhabitants to settle upon the Aventine. At length, be- 
ing alarmed by the danger of Medullia, a confederate 
army assembled, over which the king gained a hard- 
fought victory : v-hereupon, the tradition says, he car- 
ried away several thousand Latins to Rome. He also 
made conquests from Veii, and gained some forests on 
the seacoast, and some saltmaj'shes, as well as the two 
banks of the 'riber down to its mouth. Here he built 
Ostia, the oldest Roman colony which the historical age 
recognized as having been preserved ; for those founded 
by Romulus, Fidenae, Crustumcrium, and Medullia, ef- 
faced this character by their rebellion. Ostia, which like 
them enjoyed the Cmrite franchise, was the harbour of 
Rome. Ships of considerable size could in those days 
run into the Tiber; the mouth of which, partly through 
neglect, and partly from illjudged erections, has now be- 
come inaccessible, even more so than those of the other 
rivers that flow into the Mediterranean. He built the 
first bridge over the Tiber, and a fort beyond it on the 
Janiculum, as a bulwark against Etruria. On the other 
side he dug the ditch of the Quirites, a protection of 
considerable importance, as Livy says, for such parts of 
the city as stood low and were exposed. This ditch, a 
work of no splendour, and not mentioned by any other 
writer, must without doubt be the Marrana, a continuar 
don of the Fossa Cluilia, which originally perhaps was 

Z 
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carried into one of the little riyeTs falling into the Ti- 
ber helow Rome. It waa a defense for the open ground 
between the Caelian and the Palatine drained 

the valley of the Murcia, while it supplied the Campagna 
with water. ITie oldest remaining monument of Rome, 
the prison, formed out of a stonequarry in the Capitoline 
hill, is also called the work of Ancus. It was on the 
side of the hill above the Forum, the place of the ple- 
beian assemblies: and, until an equality of laws was in- 
troduced, it served only to keep the plebeians, and those 
who were below them, in custody. Hence the construc- 
tion of it may be ascribed to the same king, to whom 
the first establishment of the plebeian estate is referred. 
The original common law of the plebs was regarded as 
the fruit of his legislation; in the same manner as the 
rights of the three ancient tribes were lookt upon as the 
laws of the first three kings and because all landed 
property, by the principles of the Roman law, issued 
from the state, and on the incorporation of new commu- 
nities their lands were surrendered by them, and con- 
ferred on them anew, the assignment of public lands is 
attributed to Ancus Now this act, being viewed as a 
parceling out of the public domain, was probably what 
led the plebeians to bestow the epithet of ffood upon him 
in the old poems: as on the other hand it must have 
been the same act that induced Virgil to charge him witli 
vanity and courting popular favour®’. They who look 
witli aversion on the beneficent and kingly work of foster- 
ing the germs of new rights, and cherishing them as they 
spring up, seek for the source of such conduct, not in 
that generosity of mind, which, while it respects the rights 

The Vknu of Septem Vise. 

w See note 76S. ® Cicero, de Re p. ii. 18. 

Bonus Ancus : Ennius, iii. p. 53. Lucretius, in. 1038. ZuT 
nams too says : tiruudis Sv. In Virgil on the contrary he is Jaetan^ 
twr Ancus, Nunc quoqwjam nimiwn gaudens popuMbus sbtris. 
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ftf whatever has any living energy, rejoices in the coining 
forth .of new life, and shrinks from the sig^t of torpour 
and decay, but in impure motives, which, it is true, may 
give birth to actions not dissimilar in appearance. 

'Fhe ground about the temple of Murcia, between tlie 
Circus and the Aventine, cannot have afPorded more than 
scanty room for a few hundred small houses, and can 
never have been sufficient for the many thousand families 
that Livy speaks of‘^% But the Annals may perhaps 
have been justified in stating that even thus early a very 
large number of free Latins were incorporated with the 
Roman state. Perhaps however this was not effected by 
conquest, but by a voluntary treaty; if we suppose that, 
after the destruction of Alba, an agreement was entcied 
into by Rome and Latium, that a part of the Albensian 
and a part of the Priscan Latin towns should belong to 
Rome, while a new state, consisting, like the old one, of 
thirty towns, was formed out of the rest For a similar 
arrangement was entered into by these states on two 
several occasions during the historical age. 

The new subjects could not be admitted into a new 
tribe, as the Luceres had been : for by the reception of 
these the number of tribes had been completed; and it 
could not be increast lliey constituted a community, 
which stood side by side with the people formed by the 
members of the thirty curies, as the body of the Latin 
towns had stood in relation to Alba, lliis was the be- 
ginning of the plebs, the strength and life of Rome; 
the people of Ancus, as distinguisht from that of Romu- 
lus^. And this is a fresh reason why Ancus was placed 
in the middle of the Roman kings. 

^ 1 . 33 : MuUu mUlibuM Latinorum in dvitstem aceeptia, quibua, 
ut jungere^ur Palatio Aventinus, ad Murciae datae aedet. 

■■ llie worda in the conduding itrophe of the hymn of Catullus, 
XXXIV, Sis quocumque tibi placet Sancta nooiioe, RMiuHque Ancigue, 
ut solita es, bona SospUes ope gentem, answer to the formulary. 
Quod felix fiiubtum fortuhatumque sit populo ptebique Romanae, 

z 2 
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Scaligei^s inerdng eye detected the true reading in this passage, 
from finding that the text, before the editors disfigured it, was an- 
tique; out of which superficial critics, always easily satisfied, had 
made arUiqmmt the reading adopted by his predecessors. The light 
which led him seems to have been that of grammatical logic, which 
taught him that, to complete the sense of the passage, another con- 
junction was wanting after Romulique. At least 1 do not know of 
any trace of his having ever set himself to solve the riddle of Roman 
history. But there was no region of philological research that he had 
left unvisited : and what takes place so frequently, may perhaps in 
this instance have happened to him. In a mass of utter confu- 
sion, a single spot, which others have overlookt, will often strike 
an observing eye : but no distinct consciousness of it is retained, be- 
cause it is only an insulated fragment. It recurs to the memory, 
when anything else connected with it is met with : but it is often 
only a transient light, which falls upon the darkness ; and even he 
on whom it has shone forgets what it revealed to him. 
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THE LAY OF L. TARQUINIUS PRISCUS, 
AND SERVIUS TULWUS. 


It is impossible to believe that the ancient lays in 
their original form spoke of Damaratus as the father of 
L. Tarquinius. But Polybius must have found this story 
already extant in the Roman Annals * ; and perhaps it 
also occurred in Ennius ; nay, even in the later forms 
assumed by the old poem, when the tales of Zopyrus 
and Periander were woven into it. Such lays, even in 
the hands of learned bards, are perpetually altering their 
features, shifting and changing until they vanish away. 

When Cypselus, the offspring of a marriage of dis- 
paragement, uniting with the commons had overthrown 
the oligarchy at Corinth, and was taking vengeance on 
the persons who had aimed at his life, many of the Bao- 
chiads fled, among the rest Damaratus. Commerce had 
not been esteemed disreputable among the Corinthian 
nobility: as a merchant, Damaratus had formed den of 
firiendship at Tarquinii : he settled there. He brought 
great wealth with him : the sculptors Euchir and Eugram- 
mus, and Cleophantus the painter accompanied him: 
and along with the fine arts of Greece he taught the 
Etruscans alphabedcal wridng"^. Renouncing his nadve 
country for ever, he took an Etruscan wife, and to the 
sons whom she bare him,' gave the names and education 
of their own land, together with the refineme n ts of 
Greece. One story represents him as baviiig obtained 

• VI. 2. Pliny, xxxv. 5. 43. ■* Tacitus, Annal. xi. 14. 
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the government of Tarquinii®^. But there is more ac- 
cordance with the customs and laws of Etruria in the 
other, that his son Lucumo, having by his elder brother’s 
early death become sole heir of his father’s riches, and 
being urged by his wife Tanaquil, who was initiated in 
the national art of reading the future, resolved on emi- 
grating to Rome,»becau8e every avenue to honours was 
closed against strangers among the Etruscans. Her ex- 
pectations were confirmed by an augury. When they 
were looking from the top of the Janiculum upon the 
Roman hills before them, the traveler’s bonnet was carried 
away by an eagle into the air : but soon the bird stoopt 
again, and replaced it on his head. At Rome Lucumo 
was welcomed. Being admitted with his family to the 
rights of citizenship, he changed his name into Lucius 
Tarquinius, to which Livy adds Priscus, His courage, 
the splendour with which he lived, his liberality and 
prudence, gained him the favour of the king and of the 
people. The former appointed him guardian to his sons : 
when the throne became vacant, the senate and citizens 
raised him to it with one accord. 

Of the wars ascribed to L. Tarquinius, Dionysius, 
adopting the forgeries of very recent annalists, has given 
an intolerable newspaper account. For the purposes of 
this work even Livy’s dignified brevity goes too much 
into detail: and it would be altogether at variance with 
them, to stop and point out how the two historians con- 
tradict each other, as to the order of these wars and 
their events. According to Livy it was by the Latins 
and Sabines that the growing power of Rome was obsti- 
nately but unsuccessfully resisted. Apiolae, a town de- 
stroyed by Tarquinius, belonged to the Latins : its wealth 
was such, that the booty enabled him to exhibit more 
splendid games than the city had yet seen. Cornicu- 
lum too was demolisht: and Nomentum, together wdtb 


Strubo, VI u. p. 378 c. 
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Ameripla, Cameria, CruBtumerium, Ficulea, MeduUia, 
places* which .must have lain between Nomentum, Tuscu* 
lum, and the walls of Rome ^9 submitted to the dominion 
of the Romans. One or two of these towns are never 
mentioned afterward. The Sabines had advanced with 
a great force to the very gates of Rome: the Roman 
horse drove them back. Their camp was on the left 
bank of the Anio: Tarquinius set fire to their bridge 
by burning rafts, and annihilated their army. Several 
traditions are connected with this war; the vow of the 
Capitol, and the institution of ornaments for boys of no- 
ble birth. The king's son, a lad of fourteen, was in- 
vested by him with a golden bidla and a purple-bordered 
robe, for having slain one of the foe. 

The war in vjhich the ^Equians, in aftertimes the 
indefatigable enemies of Rome, and then already a great 
and formidable people*^, were subdued by Tarquinius, 
is referred by Livy to the second king of that name*^. 
Dionysius says nothing of this quarrel On the other 
hand he gives a minute account, how five of the re- 
moter great Etruscan cities were induced to send aid, 
which proved inadequate, to the Latins; and how after- 
ward, when the Sabines had made a truce for several 
years, all the twelve cities to the south of the Apen- 
nines united their forces against Rome, but, after losing 
a batde at Eretum, submitted to king Tarquinius as their 
supreme head, and did homage to him by presenting 
him with the badges of royalty, the splendour of which 

*>7 It is hJird to undentand how the Romans and Sabinee coulii 
come in hostile contact, so long as these cities lying between them 
continued independent. 

* Cicero, de Re p. 11 . SO. Strabo, v. p. 331. a : Abtovoc ytiro- 
fuXurra rois Kvp/rcur rwrwv rat noktis TapKVPtot Upltncot 
i^eiFopBrftn. In the same place he calls Apiolw a Volscian town. 

** He treats it Indeed as a matter of little importance : paeem 
cum Acquorum gente fedt : i 65 
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ennobled his triumph According to this story, in the 
evening of his days he was the acknowledged soverain 
of the Etruscans, .the Latins, and the Sabines. Of this 
vast extent of his dominions nothing is said by Cicero 
or by Livy: the only extant Latin writer who speaks of 
it, is Florus. Thus much however is recognized by all, 
that the power of Rome under Priscus rose far above 
what it had ever been before. 

His victory in the Sabine war was owing to his having 
doubled the number of the cavalry. In conformity to this 
measure, the king wisht to double the number of the 
equestrian centuries, and to name the three new ones 
after himself and two of his friends. His plan was op- 
posed by the augur Attus Navius; who represented that 
Romulus had acted under the sanction of the auspices in 
regulating the distribution of the knights, and that no- 
thing but the consent of the auspices could warrant a 
change. Attus was a Sabine by descent; the gift of 
observing and interpreting auguries was the endowment 
of his countrymen. Even as a boy he had practist the 
art without any instruction; and afterward, on being 
taught, he acquired the greatest mastery in it that any 
priest ever attained to^^ In all likelihood the books 
now extant word his objections less peremptorily than 
the original legend ; in which he probably declared 
that the auspices forbad any change. Tarquinius, to 
shame the augurs, or for his own satisfaction, as Croesus 

^ This ceremony, like so many other things, was adopted by 
Rome from the Etruacans, whose monumenta contain representations 
of triumphal processions. 

Dionysius says, he did not belong to the college of augurs. 
This is an inference, which his ingenuity, or that of some one before 
him, drew, because the augurs were patricians, and Attus in his boy- 
' hood had tended his father's swine ; as if a poor patrician could have 
dispenst with the household services of his children. It is utterly 
inconceivable that the ancient legend should have represented the 
most renowned of all augurs as a stranger to the college. 
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put the veracity of the oracles to the proo^ commanded 
him to. divine whether what he was thinking of at diat 
moment were possible or not. When Attus had observed 
the heavens, and declared that the object of the king’s 
thoughts was feasible, Tarquinius held out a whetstone, 
and a razor to split it with. The augur straightway did 
so. The whetstone and razor were preserved in the Co- 
mitium under an altar: beside them, on the steps of the 
senate-house, stood the statue of Attus, a priest with^his 
head muffled. 

Yielding to this omen, the king abandoned the scheme 
of establishing any new centuries. But to each of those 
ostablisht by Romulus he associated a second under the 
same name: so that from this time forward there were 
the first and second Ramnes, Tides, and Luceres. The 
writers who state that the equestrian order w'as increast 
to twelve hundred, take a century for a hundred horse- 
men, and suppose that the six centuries were further 
doubled by the same king after the i^quian war®*^. 
llic fact which they had in view however was nothing 
but the union with an equal number of Latin cavalry in 
the field, like that between the infantry of the two nations. 

What has made the name of Tarquinius ever memo- 
rable, is, that with him begins the greatness and the 
splendour of the city. In most instances the legends 
fluctuate in ascribing a work or an exploit, some to him, 
some to his son. But the vaulted sewers by which the 
Velabrum, the Forums, the country down to the lower 

^ This throws light on a very obscure passage of Cicero, de Ra 
p. II. 20: Prioribus equitum partibus secundis additis. m ac cc fecit 
equites, numeruinque duplicavit postquam bello Aequoe subegit. 
Livy has misunderstood the fact : yet in him too the true reading ie 
1200, not 1800: see Mai on the passage of Cicero. For there is 
little difference between d and a, especially in the uncial character, 
of which a specimen is given in the plate to my edition of Cicero*! 
fragments, n. 3 ; and they would be perpetually mistaken for 
other, but that d is a consonant. Mdccc in the Florentine manu- 
script comes from moccc (m ac cc), as it stands in Cicero. 
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Subura, and the valley of the Circus, till then swamps 
and lakes, or bays in the bed of the river, were drained, 
.are in most of them called the work of the elder king: 
and coupled with this undertaking must have been that 
of embanking the Tiber. In the valley thus gained, 
between the ancient town of Roma and the Tarpeian 
hill, he allotted a space for a market, and for the meet- 
ings of the people, built porticoes round it, and gave 
gTQgnd to those who wisht to set up booths and shops 
there. Betwixt the Palatine. and the Aventine^ the 
meadow redeemed from the water was leveled, and con- 
verted into a racecourse. Each cury had a place here 
asugned to it, where the senators and knights erected 
scaffolds to view the games from®^^; gnd where they 
would also make room for their clients. He surrounded 
the city with a wall of hewn stone, after the Etruscan 
manner, or at least made preparations for doing so^. 
ITle building of the Capitoline temple from the very 
foundation is ascribed by the earlier narratives to the 
last king: to the father they only attribute the vow. 
And BO must every one who seeks for connexion, or 
fancies he is dealing with history, in lays and legends: 
else the building would have rested for a number of 
years, during the whole reign of Servius Tullius. 

These works, rivaling the greatest of the Etruscan, 
can never have been accomplisht widiout oppressive 
taskwork, any more than those of the Pharaohs, or So- 
lomon’s. To cheer his people during their hard ser- 
vice, the king instituted games; which from his time 
forward were celebrated annually in September, under 
the name of the Roman or Great Games. Of the 

*** Loca divisB patribus equitibusque, says Livy, i. 35 : 
rovf roTTovf elt rpioKovTa <l>paTpast iicatrnj <f>paTpq fioipm airib«uct 
fiiav, Dionysius, iii. 68. They are both relating the same thing. 

** Dionysius, in. 67, says fdoKc/uKrc, — Livy, i. 38, parat. The 
tradition, we may be sure, was not thus cautious. The reason which 
made the historians so, is clear enough ; the wall of Servius. 
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contests which drew the Greeks to Olympia, none but 
the chariotrace and boxing were practist by the Etrus- 
cans. The spectacle amused the people of Italy: but 
the contests were the business of hirelings or slaYes. If 
a citizen engaged in them, instead of being immor- 
talized by sculpture or in song, and of becoming the 
pride of his family, he forfeited hie honour and his fran- 
chise. The charioteer and the player were in no higher 
esteem than the gladiator. Not that the Romans clung 
to their 8j>ectacles of all kinds with less avidity than the 
Greeks. If however, like the Greeks, they could have 
honoured the object which excited their passions, they 
would not have run into that extravagant fiiry, which 
even in early times maddened the factions of the circus 
in behalf of their obspicable favorites. But the chariot- 
race was not the only amusement at the Circensia : there 
were also the processions, the images of the gods borne 
along in kingly robes, the armed boys, the waiMlances, 
and the ludicrous imitations of them *. The rites of re- 
ligion too, which till then had been plain and simple, were 
clothed with splendour under Tarquinius. In his reign 
bloody sacrifices are said to have been introduced, and 
adoration to have been first paid to representations of 
the gods under human forms. 

llie memory of this king was honoured and celebrated 
by the descendants of those who had sighed under his 
heavy yoke. Nay, the suffierings themselves were imputed 
to his detested son; though neither the Forum nor the 
Circus could be laid out, until the great sewers had been 
built. Still more favour was shewn by after-ages to Caia 
Cmdlia, the wife whom another l^end gives him instead 
of the Etruscan TanaquiL The Roman brides reverenced 
her as a beneficent enchantress^, and an industrious 

• Dionysius, vii. 72. 

^ She wore a magic girdle : hence persons in great peril took 
filings from the girdle of her statue in the temple of Sancua. Fesiiis, 
V. Praedia. 
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housewife, diligent at the loom ; just as the good days 
of Queen Bertha and her spinningwheel are still held in 
remembrance among the Germans. 

According to the tables of the pontifis, Tarquinius 
had reigned thirty-eight years, when his glorious life was 
terminated by assassination. The sons of Ancus Marcius 
had long lookt upon him as an enemy and usurper, whose 
death would afford them an opportunity of mounting the 
throne. They were not quieted by seeing that the king 
was more than eighty years old : for there was no doubt 
that, if he was in possession of his consciousness at the 
approach of death, he would secure the succession to his 
son-in-law Servius Tullius, his own favorite, and the dar- 
ling of the whole people. In those days princes still acted 
as judges, especially in breaches of the peace, for any off* 
their subjects who had recourse to their paternal autho- 
rity. Under a pretext of this kind two murderers hired 
by the Marcii gained admission into the king’s chamber, 
and gave him a deadly wound. 

The birth of Servius Tullius was as marvellous as it 
was humble. Ocrisia, a handmaid of the queen’s, and 
one of the captives taken at Comiculum, was bringing 
some cakes as an offering to the household genius, when 
she saw an apparition of the god in the fire on the 
hearth. Tanaquil commanded her to dress herself as a 
bride, and to shut herself up in the chapel. She be- 
came pregnant by a god : many of the Romans said that 
the household genius was the father of Servius; others, 
that it was Vulcan. The former supported their opinion 
by the festival which Servius establisht in honour of the 
Lares; the latter by the deliverance which the god of 
fire vouchsafed to his statue 

*** ProbuB de nominibus, p. 1400, in Gothofred. Auot. Ling. Lat. 
Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. xxx. p. 971, makes her wife to a son of 
Tarquinius. 

^ Ovid, Fast. VI. S95. if. Dionysius, iv. 8. 
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Such legends are always far older thfui those which 
have a historical air. Of the latter kind two very differ- 
ent ones became current on the descent of Servius. Ac- 
cording to the one^^, his mother was a handmaid from 
Tarquinii, his father one of the king’s clients, he him- 
self in his childhood, a slave. The other had a more 
dignified air, and was caught at by Dionysius. It stated 
that at Corniculum, one of the Latin towns to the north 
of the Anio, dwelt a man of princely birth, who like- 
wise bore the name of Servius Tullius ; tha^ at the tak- 
ing of his native city, he was slain along with all its 
defenders; but that his widow, tlien far advanced in her 
pregnancy, was carried away with the other captives to 
Rome; where she was assigned to the queen on account 
of her illustrious lank, was treated with honour, and 
was delivered of a boy. 

One day, as the child was sleeping in the porch of 
the royal palace, his head, to the terrour of the beholders, 
was seen girt with flames w. The queen Tanaquil for- 
bad their being extinguisht: for the Etruscan prophetess 
recognized the spirit of his father, and foresaw that the 
boy was called to great things. When he awoke, the 
apparition had vanisht. From that time forward he was 
bred up as the king’s own child, and with the highest 
hopes. Nor in more advanced life did he ever cease to 
hold intimate communion with the higher powers. The 
goddess Fortune loved him: she comprest the extremes 
of her empire within his life, birth in the form of a ser- 
vant, the possession of soverain power, with worthiness 

^ In Cicero, de Re p. ii. 21. The insinuation that Servius was 
probably a bastard of the kina’s, is an instance how even the greatest 
mind may be betrayed into a silly absurdity. 

** According to Valerius Antias this happened late in his life, 
when he had fallen aslaep after sorrowing long for the death of his 
wife Gegania : Plutarch, de Fort. Roman, p. 383. c. This Oegania 
instead of Tarquinia, and Cwdlia instead of Tanaquil, may pcwaibly 
be historical personages. 
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to wield it, and finally an unmerited cruel death. She 
vbited him secretly as his spouse y*®, but under the con- 
dition that he should cover his face, and never look 
upon her. A very ancient gilt wooden statue of the 
king, the face of which was kept covered over in like 
manner, was set up in the temple he erected to his god- 
dess. The temple was once consumed by fire: but the 
statue renmined uninjured, because Servius was sprung 
out of the flames. 

In his early years the city and army found him the 
bravest and best of the Roman youth. A battle had well- 
nigh been lost: he threw the standard into the midst 
of the enemy’s ranks, and thus roused his soldiers to 
gain the victory. He headed the armies of the aged 
king with glory, and was rewarded with the hand of his 
daughter. His father-in-law entrusted him with the ex- 
ercise of the government; and when Tarquinius became 
very old, Servius was enabled to lighten the yoke which 
prest on his subjects. So that they rejoiced, when, by 
an artifice frequently practist in the East, it was announced 
that the king^s wound was not dangerous; and that for 
the present he had appointed Servius to govern in his 
stead. Had an interreign taken place, the senate would 
have bad the power of keeping the election of Servius 
from coming to the vote. As it was, he exercised the 
authority of king, without any election. However, when 
the death of Tarquinius became known, the curies in- 
vested him with the imperium^i and afterward he did 
homage, for the first time, to the majesty of the centu- 
ries, by calling upon them also to decide whether he was 
to reign over them. 

'Fhe wars of this king are far the least important part 
of his actions. A successful one against the Veientines, 
of which Livy only makes slight mention, is magnified by 

Ovid, Fast. vi. 577 ff, 

^ Cicero, de Re p. ii. 21. Dionysius, iv. 12. 
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Dionysius into victories over the whole Etruscan nation, 
which after the death of Tarquinius had repented of its 
submission, but was compelled by severe defeats to resort 
to it a second time, as the only means of safety. Indeed 
the forgery made way even into, the Fasti, where the pre- 
tended triumphs are recorded, with the year and day of 
their occurrence. 

In the older traditions Servius, next to Numa, seems 
to have had the scantiest portion of military hime. His 
great deeds were laws: and he was named by posterity, 
says Livy, as the author of all their civil rights and in- 
stitutions, by the side of Numa, the author of their reli- 
gious worship. The constitution attributed to him requires 
an explanation, which must be kept apart and removed 
without the circle of these legends. But the lays, by which 
a lively remembrance of Ifim was preserved, must assuredly 
have also celebrated his paying the debts of those who 
were reduced to indigence, out of his royal treasures ; his 
redeeming those who had pledged their labour for what 
they borrowed ; and his assigning allotments of land to 
the free plebeian citizens, out of the territories they had 
won for their common country with their blood. 

Several Latin communities, whose towns had been 
destroyed, or continued to exist only as marketplaces, 
were at this time a component part of the Roman people, 
which had already grown into a nation: and this nation 
was leagued by treaty, but not by a federal union, with 
the Latins who held their general aasemblies at the foun- 
tain of Ferentina. Such a federal union was eflhcted by 
Servius, who at the same time obtained the supremacy 
in it. All such federations among the ancients were con- 
nected with the worship at some common temple: the 
sun and moon. Dianus and Diana, were the divinities 
adored by the Latins, as the mightiest, the most mani- 
fest, and the most benevolent Accordingly, when Servius 
conclwied a league between Rome and the thirty towns 
of the Latins, among which Tusculum, Gabii, IVaeneste, 
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Tibur, Aricia, Ardea, were at that time the most import- 
ant, the confederates combined in raising a temple to 
Diana on the Aventine, the chief abode of such Latins 
as had newly become citizens of Rome. The tablet con- 
taining the record of the league, and enumerating every 
people that took part in it, was set up and preserved 
there : and perhaps it was because this temple was the 
common property of Rome and Latium, that the Aven- 
tine was not included within the pomerium ; neither when 
Servius extended it by incorporating the Esquiline and 
the Viminal, nor in subsequent enlargements 

The Sabines too joined in the worship of this temple 
A Sabine yeoman had a bull of prodigious size born among 
his cattle, the enormous horns of which were preserved 
down to very late times, nailed up in the vestibule. The 
soothsayers announced that whoever should sacrifice this 
bull to the Diana of the Aventine, would raise his country 
to rule over her confederates. The Sabine had already 
driven the victim before the altar, when the Roman priest 
craftily rebuked him for danng to offer it up with un- 
clean hands. While he went and washt in the Tiber, the 
Roman accomplisht the sacrifice. 

The legend relates that the king’s beneficent and wise 
laws were received by the patricians with suUenness and 
anger: and its voice may well be believed; for very few 
of their descendants were inspired with the wisdom of 
king I'heopompuB, who consoled his repining queen by 
telling her, that limited power is more lasting. Strong 
houses belonging to the nobles, in strong situations within 
the city, excited alarm in ancient Rome, as they did in 
the It^an towns during the middle ages, llius the 
people lookt with jealousy on the house that the consul 
Valerius was building : and thus the Tuscans are said to 

^ Gellius, xiii. 14. 

’ In this way one may get over the difficulty which that acute 
critic, Glareanus, perceived in Livy, i. 45. 
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hAve. i>een xioiniiianded to desoend from the Celiaii bHI 
In the. rame spirit it is related, that, when Servius was 
building on the Esquiline, and took up his own residence 
on that mount, he would not allow the patridans to fix 
there; just as they were afterward prohibited from dwell- 
ing on the Capitoline. But he assigned the valley to 
them, where they settled and formed the Vicus Pairi^ 
ciu8^*: in the neighbourhood of Santa Pudenziana. His 
suspidon was not unwarranted. Thus much may be con- 
sidered as historical, that they conspired with a heinous 
rebel against the venerable king. 

The royal house of Rome, says Livy, was also doomed 
to be defiled by tragical horrours. The two sons of 
Tarquinius Priscus, Lucius and Aruns, were married to 
the two daughters of king Servius. Lucius, capable of 
crime, though he did not rush into it of his own accord, 
was wedded to a virtuous lady; Aruns, honest and sin- 
cere, to a wife of a fiendish character. Enraged at the 
long life of her aged father, and at the apathy of her 
husband, who seemed ready, when the throne became 
vacant, to resign it to his ambitious brother, she swore 
destruction to them both. She seduced Lucius to join 
in compassing the death of his brother, and that of 
her own sister. Without even the show of mourning, 
they lit their marriage torch at the funeral pile* Tana- 
quil lived to endure this sorrow^. It seemed however 
as if the criminals were on the point of losing the ob- 
ject of their crime: for Servius, to complete his legisla- 
tion, entertained Hie thought of resigning the crown, and 
establishing the consular form of government ^ Nor 

* Varro, de L. L. iv. p. 14. Fsitof, v. Patridus Viaua. 

* Aoooitliiig to Fabiaa : aea. DioDyaioa^ iv. 30 ; whara ha vaha- 
mently cenaorea Fabius on this aeore, bacausa, aoaordiag to iha 
Annals, Aruna died in tbe fortieth year of Servius. 

* Livy, 1 . 48. SO. Diunyaius, iv. 40. In Plutarah, da Fort. 
Roman, p. 3S3. d, Orriaia or Tanaquil axaata an oath from him not 
to do so ; that is, die foresaar Tullia*s crime. * 

2 A 
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were tihe patridans less alarmed and indighant at this 
plan : for they saw that the hateful laws of Servius would 
be confirmed for ever, if consuls were to be appointed 
after the manner proposed in the king’s commentaries. 
When the conspiracy was ripe, Tarquinius appeared in 
the senate with the badges of royalty, and was greeted 
by the insurgents as prince. On the report of a sedi- 
tious commotion, the king hastened undaunted to the 
senate-house, and standing in the doorway rebuked Tar- 
quinius as a traitor. The latter seized the weak old 
man, and threw him down the stone stepa. Bleeding 
and maimed, Servius was lifted up by some trusty at- 
tendants and led away: but, before he reacht his dwell- 
ing, the tyrant’s servants came up with him and mur- 
dexied him. His body was left lying in its blood. 

Meanwhile TuUia was too impatient to await the 
tidings of the result. She drove through the midst of 
the crowd to the senate-house, and hailed her husband 
king. Her transports struck even him with horrour: he 
commanded her to return home. In a street, which from 
that time forward bore the name of Wicked, the body of 
her father was lying before her. The mules shrank back : 
her servant pulled in the reins: she bad him drive on 
over the corpse. The blood spirted over the carriage 
and on her dress. 

According to another legend, which Ovid has workt 
up^, the insurrection of Tarquinius excited a fray be- 
tween his partisans and those who remained faithful to 
the king; in which Servius, while flying homeward, was 
slain at the foot of the Esquiline. Hence the bloody 
corpse was lying before the carriage, when TuUia drove 
to take possession of the palace. 

Once she ventured to enter the temple of Fortune, 
where the honoured statue of her father was erected. 
The statue hid its #ce from the looks of the parri- 
cide - 

•w Ovid, Fast, vi, 698. " Ovid, Fast. vi. 613. 
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The people, stunned and dismayed, suffered the 
chains which had been loosened to be fastened upon 
them again. But when in the funeral procession the 
image of Servius was borne behind his bier in the pomp 
of royalty, every virtuous and every fierce passion was 
kindled by the beloved features thus restored to their 
sight An insurrection would have burst forth im* 
mediately : vengeance would have been taken : but so 
wavering and thoughtless is the populace, its rage was 
appeased when the face was covered over^^. Yet the 
memory of Servius continued to live very long; and 
since the people celebrated his birthday on the nones of 
every month, — for the month had become a matter of 
uncertainty, but that he was bom on the nones of some 
month was agreed by every tradition, — and as their ve- 
neration grew still stronger, when the patricians, having 
become sole masters of the government under the con- 
sular form, were pressing hard upon the commonalty, the 
senate at length found it necessary to enact that the 
markets should never be held on the nones; lest the 
countryfolk, being gathered together, and inflamed by 
present oppression, and by the remembrance of better 
times, should hazard an insurrection, to restore the laws 
of the martyr^. 

^ Ovid, Fast. vi. 581. Another legend followed by Livy re- 
lated exactly the contrary ; that Tarquinius forbad the burial of the 
corpse, saying in mockery, Romulus too went without funeral rites ; 
and that for this reason he received the name of Superbus, They 
who,^ like Dionysiue, thought such conduct too rude, devised a way 
of giving Bervius, not indeed a burial suitable to his rank, but at 
least a private one. 

Macrobitts, Saturnalia, 1 . 13. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE STORIES 
OF L. TARQUINIUS AND SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


The story of Damaratus acquires a seductive look 
of historical truth, from the positive manner in which it 
is connected with Cypselus; whereby it appears at the 
same time to confirm the chronological statements with 
regard to L. Tarquinius. Now could it be assumed that 
the story was transplanted in this shape out of native 
traditions into the earliest annals, its importance would 
only be increast by the gross ignorance as to the affairs 
of Gh'eece displayed by the annalists even so late as the 
seventh century of th^ dty, and by their manifest incom- 
petence for contriving that the tables of the pontiffs 
should synchronize with the history of Corinth. Did 
they not consider Dionysius a contemporary of Coriola- 
nus? did they not fancy, running off into the opposite 
errour, that in the year 3^3 the Carthaginian armies 
crost over into Sicily for the first time®^^? 

But this * apparent chronological coincidence stands 
and falls with the dates assigned to L. Tarquinius : and 
the only foundation for these is a piece of numerical 
trifling. In the bare empty outline, which is clearly an 
invention, there may seem to be such an agreement. 
But the old Roman story was enormously at variance 

For the former point, see Dionyriue, vii. 1 ; for the latter, 
Livy, IV. 29 ; who repeat! the statement without a scruple. There 
is a singular misunderstanding here, which I will expUytn In the 
second volume. 
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with those dates : nor is there any possibility of a recon- 
cilement. What looks like one has only been effected 
by glossing over some things and distorting others. 

All the Roman annalists, with the exception of Piso, 
who adulterated the statements he found, followed Fabius 
in calling the last king and his brother Aruns the sons 
of the elder Tarquinius, who died during their child- 
hood : and this account was adopted by Cicero and Livy. 
Fabius said no less expressly,* that they were the sons 
of Tanaquil, and that she outlived Aruns. It is in per- 
fect harmony with this, that Collatinus and L. Brutus, 
the former of whom is described as the grandson to the 
brother of the elder Tarquinius, the latter as the son of 
that king’s daughter, are of the same age with the sons 
of Tarquinius Superbus: and this strikes so deep into 
the heart of the story, that the refinements of Piso and 
Dionysius destroy all connexion in it, and entail the 
necessity of still more falsifications than they themselves 
devbed, in order to restore even a scantling of sense 
and unity. 

There never was an easier historical controversy, than 
to shame old Fabius by calculating that Tarqiunius, if, 
as the Annals gave out, be came to Rome at latest in 
the eighth year of Ancus, must at least have reacht his 
eightieth year when he was murdered, and that Tanar 
quil cannot then have been under her seventy-fifth; so 
tliat his having left children of tender age behind him 
was out of the question : moreover, if Aruns died in the 
fortieth year of ^rvius, his mother must then have been 
a hundred and fifteen years old. With Fabius indeed 
Dionysius might argue on the premises of the chronology 
admitted by both. But the old poet would have replied 
to him : My good friend ! iclio told you that I count likfi 
the pontiffs f Were I to reckon a period of eighty-two years 
for the two reigns (f Tarquinius and Servius^ and to trouble 
myself about what the Annals say concerning Ae year when 
the Lucumo came to Rome^ and that when Aruns died, theth 
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^fou wovld he in the right: hut those jionsensical numbers 
no way affect me. If you insist on my saying how many 
years I would allow to these two kings^ and if I must needs 
give you an answer; why ...five and twenty^ thirty 
what know 1 about itl what care I? Only it must not he 
a number that ruins my poern^ and makes Tullia and Tar^ 
quinius wait twenty long years^ from the hour when they must 
have conceived the plot of their crime^ before they carry it 
into effect. It must not be a number that makes the father 
of CoUatinus come into the world above a hundred and twenty 
years before the day of his sons idle talk with the royal 
youths over their cups; or the mother of Brutus more than 
a century before he drove out the Tarquins^ after having been 
living with the young princes as their comrade. 

But as soon as the birth of the ' first Tarquinius is 
pjiaeed at least fifty years later, Damaratus ceases to be 
the contemporary of Cypselus : and down comes the 
whole story, which was fabricated out of this coincidence 
by some Greek learned in chronology. Such inventions 
may have traveled to Rome as early as the time of 
Fahius; since the father of Roman history did not write 
till after the death of Eratosthenes. 

^ Here again 1 will not refuse to try if I can explain 
how the current story arose. That story is very far from 
the same thing with a certain ancient Greeco-ltalian tra- 
dition, that Etruria had received alphabetical writing and 
the arts from Greece. The tale of Damaratus personified 
the bearers. Nobody surely will place the sculptors Euchir 
and Eugrammus, that is, the good handler of clay, and the 

Whoever nvishes to form a notion as to the probable mean 
duration of a magistracy resembling the Roman monarchy^ may ac- 
quire it from the catalogues of the Venetian doges, during that period 
when the election did not fall of set purpose on old men, but on 
persons fit to govern, and to command the armies of the state. Dur- 
ing the five centuries between 805 and 1311, there were forty doges : 
so that twelve years and a half fall to the share of each. Besides 
at the beginning the office was in fact hereditary. 
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good drawer upon it, as real personages in tlie history of 
the ails : yet these names seem to belong to early times. 
Not so that of CleophantuB the painter, who was pro- 
bably added afterward. Damaratus however is insepara- 
ble from his companions: and it is by no means fair to 
lose sight of or slur over bis being the introducer of 
writing: which is only done, because it is impossible to 
believe that the art was not brought into 1 yrrhenia until 
about the thirtieth Olympiad. 

What is related of him is an ancient tradition, just of 
the same kind as that which makes Evander teach the 
art of writing to the Latins. Originally it was without 
any determinate date, and only represented the fact as 
belonging to that remote period when writing was first 
diffused, and the arts were in the germ : for Cleophantus 
had no other colours than the red dust ground from 
tiles. So that assuredly, had the notion become more 
distinct, the age of Damaratus would have been thrown 
back, like that of Evander, far beyond the first Olympiad. 
As to the statement that Corinth was his home, a hint 
for explaining this might perhaps be derived from the 
resemblance noticed above between the earthen vases of 
Tarquinii and of Corinth * : which would infer that there 
was some ])eculiar intercourse between these two mari- 
time cities. Perhaps too some Corinthian of that name 
did actually at one time or other reside in Etruria, and 
gain celebrity ; which became still greater when his name 
was given by the fable to the ancient teacher of Tyr- 
rhenia. When he had thus become generally known, like 
Pythagoras, the Roman legend connected Tarquinius with 
him, as it did Numa and the iEmilii with that philoso- 
pher: and from Roman chronology it was concluded that 
he must have been contemporary with Cypselus, and so 
might be a fugitive Baochiad. llie cause which made 
liim leave his country, is cleverly devised, and so is the 


* P. 133. 
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Story how he won general popularity *. for it was necesr- 
sary to account for a foreiner’s being freely chosen king. 

Now should any one conceive that the historical fea- 
tures of this story are to be detected behind the legendary 
mask, and that Tarquinius may have been a Tyrrhenian, 
bom of an Etruscan mother in a marriage of disparage- 
ment, he might urge, among other arguments, his having 
introduced Greek rites and representations of the gods 
into the Roman temples. For my own part 1 will hazard 
a very different conjecture, though one in this point nearly 
allied to that which has just been suggested ; a conjecture 
which may perhaps startle even such as are not over- 
timid, more than any other opinion at variance with the 
received one. Yet in my eyes it has a probability amount- 
ing to conviction. 

The supposition that Tarquinius was an Etruscan, 
owed its origin, I conceive, solely to his name’s being 
deduced from that of the Etruscan city: so that he was 
moreover deemed a suitable person for the Tuscan age 
of Rome to be referred to. So far however am I from 
regarding Tarquinii as the birthplace of his race, that 1 
hold it to be of Latin origin. 

The notion that the Tarquins were a family, in our 
sense of the word, is disproved by the fact, the eridence 
for which will be brought forward by and by*, that a 
whole Tarquinian house existed at Rome, which was 
banisht along with the last king. We also find mention 
of Tarquins at Laurentum These may be supposed 
to have been exiles of that house : but even if they were, 
the legend or tradition must have made them turn their 
steps to this place, as it made Collatinus settle at Lavi- 
nium. When such a belief was current, assuredly Tar- 
quinii was not lookt upon as their home. 

The Latin origin of the Tarquins is pointed out by 
the surname of the first king, just as the names of other 


• Note 1148. 


Dionysius, v. 54. 
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patriqians shewed from what people they spraiig^^^ For 
PrisojA was certainly the name of a people, just like Ox^ 
cm*: and after the very same manner did it grow to 
mean primitive and old-fashioned: the Prisd LaJdni were 
the Prisd et Latini. The formulary for declaring war, 
which Livy has inserted under the reign of Ancus, is in- 
deed anything but a document of that age. It is taken 
however from the books of pontifical law, which extended 
into much remoter ages than the Annals, and the writers 
of which represented the circumstances and relations of 
still earlier times. In these books such an utter absurd- 
ity would never have been committed, as to draw up a 
formulary declaring war against the old Latins, at a time 
when Latin colonies had never been thought of : the ex- 
pression is altogether unexceptionable, if used to denote 
the united nation of the Priscans and Latins Now the 
Servilii, among whom Priscus was a surname, were among 
the Alban houses on the Cselian; as were the Cloelii, 
who bore the surname of Siculus for the Albans were 
conceived to be a mixture of the Siculians with the Pns- 
cans. But as the Servilii, being Priscans, belonged to 

AuruncuSy Siculus, Tuscus, Subinus. See above, n. 765. ilu- 
tUus too is Rutulus: and among the Mamilii we find the names 
Turinus and VUulus. In like manner Priscus was a surname of 
several families. It is best known as such in ancient times among 
the Servilii, and as the first surname of the censor Marcus Porcius ; 
who was born in the land of the Sabines, and came from Latin an- 
cestors: Plutarch, Cato, c. 1. In his case again it was misunder- 
stood, as if meant to distinguish him from his descendant : prisd 
Catonis virtue. The name Priscus has exactly the same form and 
character with the national names, Tuscus, Cascus, Opscus. 

• See p. 79. 

^ Like populus Romanut Quirites, Livy, i. 38: Quanim re- 
rum etc. condixit pater patratus populi Romani Quiritium patri 
patrato Priseorum Latinorum, hominibusque Priscis Latinis, etc. 
See above, p. 294. 

Livy, 1 . 30: Principes Albanorum in patres legit, Tullios, 
ServilioB, ^inctios, Geganios, CuriatioB, Cloelius. 
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the Luceres, so were the Tarquins the heads and repre- 
sentatiyes of that tribe. In this capacity they will appear 
in the course of the history : for the present I will only 
remark, that the father called up the lesser houses to 
the senate, and that they were the faction which sup- 
ported the son in his insurrection That one of the 
Luceres should have become king, before his tribe was 
raised by his means to the full rights of citizenship, is 
less surprising than if we suppose him to have been 
a foreiner. Indeed by military influence it may easily 
be explsdned; an infringement of privileges in such a 
state of things beiflg much more possible than under the 
consulate. The Albans, although a mixt race, were 
mainly Tyrrhenians: and this accounts for the worship 
of the Greek gods at the ludi Romani: which, if Tar- 
quinius was an Etruscan, is so inexplicable. Down to 
this time the Sabine was the prevailing religion at Rome. 

Gaia Caecilia belongs to a legend concerning Tar- 
quinius entirely different from the received one. For 
in the latter ' Tanaquil comes to Rome with him, and 
outlives him : nor is anything said of her having changed 
her Etruscan name, like her husband. Caecilia had a 
statue in a temple : so clearly is the tradition about 
her the older; and her name implies a connexion with 
Praeneste, said to have been built by Caeculus the 
heroic founder of her house. In this pohit the ficti- 
tious Etruscan Tarquinius, the son of Damaratus, has 
not quite obliterated the traces of the Latin Priscus. 
llie historians altogether threw aside, what they could 
not reconcile with their accounts. 

Ltwcamo^ as a name for an Etruscan, would have been 
just like that of Patricius for a Roman. That no such 
ever occurred among the Tuscans, is a point on which 
the grave-stones, were it needed, might serve as witnesses. 

Livy, 1. 4Y : Circumire et prensare minorum nuunme gen- 
tium patres. Serviua, on Mn, vii. #61. 
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The application of it in ihe Roman legends to individuals, 
to the ■ ally of Romulus, to the nobleman of Clusium 
and to Tarquinius, is a proof how utterly uninformed they 
were on everything tliat concerned this nation, though in 
their immediate neighbourhood, from their not understand- 
ing a word of its language. 

The greatest event in the story of Tarquinius Priscus, 
his subduing the whole of Etruria south of the Apennines, 
is entirely past over by Cicero and Livy. But the tri- 
umphal Fasti shew that here too Dionysius had Annals to 
bear him out: so that the account they gave must have 
been rejected as incredible by those Roman writers, as no 
doubt it had been, before the time of Cicero, by Polybius. 
Nor in truth need we scruple to deny the historical cha- 
racter of a story, stating that the twelve Etruscan cities 
from Veii to Arretium, not one of which is even said to 
have been besieged, much less taken, were induced to 
submit to a master by the single battle of Eretum ; and 
consequently that of the whole war, in spite of the tri- 
umphal Fasti. At the same time this union of Rome with 
Etruria may perchance be one of the very few historical 
facts belonging to those ages^^^. But even if Rome was 
the capital of a king, who ruled over Etruria, and with 
whom Tarquinius, from his name, was identified, and if 
that king embellisht it with works such as could only be 
executed by the powers of a great nation, who is able 
to vouch that Rome conquered Etruria? and that it was 
not a Tuscan that fixt his abode at Rome, in the cen- 
tral point of Etruria, Latium, and the land of the Sa- 
bines? 

The legend that Servius Tullius was bom in slavery, 
though generally adopted even by such as did not believe 
the story of his marvellous conception, was probably 

* DioDysIuB, 11 . 37 : Livy, v. 33. 

Certain authors read by Strabo (v. p. 990. a.) spake also of 
Tarquinius as the benefactor, and doubtless as the ruler, of Etruria. 
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occasioned by his name : or at least that seemed to esta- 
blish its truth. Now most of the explanations which the 
Romans gave of their ordinary names, are just as absurd 
as it would be to explain many of our own common 
ones by means of Teutonic roots: for the Roman are 
of Sabine or some other forein origin, as even Varro, the 
most capricious of all etymologers, allows. If we are dis- 
posed however to accede to what has a plausible look, 
and so to adopt the derivation given by Festus and Pro- 
bus for the names Manius and Ludus^ we may find an 
analogous and suitable meaning for Servius or Seruius ; to 
wit, a child bom' in the evening, from sero, like Manius 
from mane 

After all, the most remarkable of the Roman kings, 
whose personal existence the history of the constitution 
cannot refuse to recognize, is in all the narratives of 
our historians as much a mythological being as Romulus 
or Numa. We look about for firm ground : and had no- 
thing but those fictions been handed down, I should not 
scruple to follow the track pointed out by the relation 
between the king who preceded him, and the lesser houses. 
The Tullii are mentioned among the Alban houses by 
Livy : hence it would be probable that Servius also be- 
longed to the Luceres. 1 would go further, and conjec- 
ture that he may have been the offspring of a marriage 
unsanctioned by the state with a Latin' woman of Comi- 
culum. But whatever weight may be attacht to these 
probabilities, it requires more courage than any other 
conjecture in my work, to speak with confidence on this 
head. For by a document, which itself has been pre- 
served in an extraordinary way, Servius is transported 
into a totally different region, but is placed where we 
should never havelookt for him. 

^ The name of the Servilian house besides justifies us in oon- 
jecturing, without fear of going wrong, that there was a hero named 
Servius in the Roman mythology. 
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The . ra<^t credulous upholders of what commonly 
passes for a history of the early ages .of Rome, could 
not decline a challenge to abide by the decision of Etrus- 
can histories, if any strange good luck were to supply 
us with such in an intelligible language. For they must 
grant that the literature of Etruria was far older than 
that of Rome; and that the earliest Roman historian 
must have lived a full century later than the time when 
the Etruscan annals were composed; if these were writ- 
ten in the eighth secle of their nation *• Now we do 
find an account of what these annals related about Ser- 
vius, in the fragments of a speech made by the emperor 
Claudius concerning the admission of some Lugdunensian 
Gauls into the senate ; which fragments are preserved 
on two tables discovered at Lyons in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and since the time of Lipsius have often been 
printed in the notes on Tacitus, but probably have sel- 
dom met with a reader. And on this point the author 
of the Tyrrhenian history is unquestionably a trustworthy 
witness. 

Claudius begins to recount, from the origin of the city, 
how often the form of government had been changed, and 
how even the royal dignity had been bestowed upon fo- 
reiners. Then he says of Servius Tullius: according to 
our Annals he was the son of the captive Ocresia: but, 
if we follow the Tuscans, he was the faithful follower of 
• Cseles Vivenna and shared all his fortunes. At last, 
being overpowered through a variety of disasters, he quit- 
ted Etruria, with the remains of the army which had 
served under Caeles, went to Rome, and occupied the 
Caelian hill, calling it so after hb former commander. 

* Above^ p. 139. ^ it may be hmnd in Gruter, p. Dii. 

" CaeH might look like the genitive of CaeHut : bat the impree- 
■ion does not mark a loiig 7; andClaudiui, from liia love of what wae 
antiquated, declined Oaefer in Uiia way, like Feni. The Elniscan 
gentile names ended in na, as those of the Romans did in iue ; such 
are Caecina, Spurinna, Perpenna, and here Fivenna and Mattama. 
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He exchanged his Tuscan name Maatarna for a Roman 
one, obtained the kingly power, and wielded it to the 
great good of the state 

Now Cselius or Cseles Vibenna, and the settling of 
his army at Rome on the bill named after him, were 
known to the Romw archeologers, and even mentioned 
in the Annals. According to them, Caeles himself came to 
Rome: but, as Tacitus observes the statements as to 
the king in whose reign he came, differed greatly. He 
himself assumes that it was under Tarquinius Priscus: 
and a mangled passage of Festus, where Cmles and Vi- 
benna are moreover said to have been brothers, seems 
to have agreed with him On the other hand the same 
Festus in another passage, along with Dionysius and 
Varro^, places him in the age of Romulus during the 
Sabine war. Both statements make him come, by the 
invitation of the Roman’ kings, to assist them. In all 
these stories, as in the Etruscan one, he appears as the 
leaider of an army raised by himself, and not belonging 
to any state, like the bands of the condottieriy sometimes 

^ ServiuB Tulliu8« ai noatroa aequimur, captiva natua Ocreaia ; ai 
Tuacoe, Caeli quondam Vivennae aodalia fideliaaimua, omniaque ejua 
casua cornea ; poatquain varia fortuna eicactus cum omnibua reliquiis 
Caeliani exercitus Etruria exceasit, montem Caelium occupavit, et a 
duce auo Caelio ita appellitafu# (write appellitat>t7), mutatoque no- 
mine, nam Tuace Maatarna ei nomen erat, ita appellatus eat ut dixi, 
et regnum aumma dum reip. utilitate optinuit. 

^ Annal. iv. 6i. 

“ V. Tuacum Vicum : we ought probably to read secuti for secum, 
were it allowable to emend a pasaage where the gaps cannot be filled 
up with certainty.* 

^ Feat. Epit. v. Coeliua Mona : Dionyaiua, ii. 36 : Varro, de 
L. L. IV. 8 . p. 14 . 1 will remark here by the way that the diphthong 
oe in the name of the hill and of the Etruacan oommander, as well aa 
of the Roman family, ia an entire miatake, and that, we oiif^ alwaya 
to write CaeHiu; and beaidea, that the Florentine manuacript of 
Varro, inatead of Coeiio, haa Caek, which Victoriua aeema to have 
overlookt. 
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serving miwter for pay, at others pillaging and exact- 
ing contributions on their own score. We read several 
times of fbreiners levying men in Etruria, and that too 
in early ages * ; a practice out of which such dangerous 
bodies of troops might easily arise. 

I have already remarkt, tbat the Lucumo mentioned 
in the Sabine war is no other than Cseles, who was 
transplanted into the age of Romulus^, because Luce- 
rum had existed from time immemorial by the side of 
Rome, and the Tuscans on the Caelian were taken for 
Etruscans, lliis trace leads us further. Such was the 
multiplicity of the legends, it is exceedingly probable 
that in some other the supposed Lucumo Tarquinius was 
identified "with this '^ery Tuscan leader. In that case the 
calling up of the lesser houses, or of the Luceres, an- 
swered to the settling of Caelius and his followers. I 
likewise suspect that there was a connexion between 
the Roman legend of Tarquinius, the assumed supreme 
head of all Etruria, and the Etruscan one of the con- 
queror Tarchon*®, the founder of Tarquinii, who was 
bom with the wisdom and the grey hairs of old age. 
This Tarchon however, a descendant of Telephus, was 
only claimed by the Rasena, as Hector and the Teucrian 
heroes were by the Greek inhabitants of Ilium. He be^ 
longs to the Tyrrhenians, and was probably the hero 
who gave name to the house of the Tarquins. 

Here I pause, convinced that, though a few points in 
the dim distance may appear distinguishable from the 
bight, he who would descend to approach them, would 
forthwith lose sight of them, and, having no fixt point 

* Above, p. 19S, note 403. 

Above, p. 297. Dionynus, ii. 37. Compare Varro, de L. L. 
IV. 9. p. 17. 

^ Sdiol. Veron. oa Mn. x. Archon and Dardum however must 
surely be blunders of the scribes. See Strabo, v. p. 219 d above, 
pp. 37, 116. note 562. 
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to Steer by, would wander on a fruitless journey further 
and further from his course. The Etruscan story, had it 
cotne to us immediately and authentically from the old 
Etruscan annals, could not he gainsaid, but would he 
irreconcilable with all the rest of Roman history: nor 
would it lead to any results. But, while we take into 
account that Etruria continued to flourish until the time 
of Sylla without losing her national independence, we 
may also regard it as certain that during all that period 
there was a succession of annalists, among whom, as 
among the Roman, the later always knew more than his 
predecessors, without having any fresh sources of informa- 
tion. Wherever judgement was requisite, Claudius was 
incapable of exercising it : and supposing that the ancient 
tale of the faithful and persevering Mastama’s retiring 
to Rome had been attacht to Servius Tullius through 
national vanity by any Etruscan writer, however late his 
age, or arbitrary his procedure, Claudius would have been 
unable to distinguish this from a genuine tradition. 

I will not pore any longer over these questions. This 
representation however, like the ordinary one of L. Tar- 
quinius Priscus, clearly implies a belief that there was a 
time when Rome received Tuscan institutions from a 
prince of Etruria, and was the great and splendid capi- 
tal of a powerful Etruscan state. 

Critics, who perceived that a part of the religious 
knowledge possest by the Romans had an Etruscan cha- 
racter, as was proved by the practice, retained down to 
late ages, for the Roman youths to study at the source of 
nral tradition *, and that all the profrne sciences prevar 
lent at Rome, before the introduction of Greek literature, 
were of Etruscan origin, — and who believed the evidence 
affirming that many of the political institutions, and even 
the names of the ancient tribes^, came from the same 

* Above, p. 122 , note 377. 

VolniuB, quoted by Varre, de L. L. iv. 9. p. 17. 8ee p. 133, 
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source, — were long ago led to the conviction that the 
Etruscans were a much more important element of the 
ancient Roman nation than they are said to be, at least 
by any writers now extant. Accordingly, when the tale of 
the Alban origin of Rome had been excluded from his- 
tory, the first bent of thought was to assume that it was 
an Etruscan colony. To go thus far, against all ancient 
authority, w^as more than bold. But he who contends 
against rooted prejudices, digging to the bottom of them, 
and resolved to upset their dominion, cannot possibly 
keep entirely free from excess: he is led into it by 
the contemptible aspect which everything connected witli 
the old errour wears in his eyes. Moderation can only 
come in after the victory is achieved. Then is the time 
to look into the erroneous opinion, which had previously 
been current, for those features of truth which had been 
crusted over: and the restoring this truth to honour, 
when purified from what had made it worthless, is a, de- 
lightful reward, to which an honest man will joyfully 
sacrifice his hypothesis. 

As such a reward 1 esteem my [persuasion, in the 
first place, that at Rome, as in Etruria, a very great part 
of what was regarded as Etruscan, came from the lyr- 
rhenians, and consequently was by no means forein to the 
Latins; and next, that that operation of Etruscan influ- 
ence upon Rome, which by the Romans was connected 
with the government of the first L. Tarquinius, by tlie 
Etruscans with the settlement of the army of Caeles, is 
enough to account intelligibly for the rest: so that it is 
not necessary to deny the Latin stock of the first Romans. 
1 have gained the conviction that, considering the late- 
ness of the times when Caere was still spoken of as the 
Pelasgian Ag}dla, its conquest by the Etruscans, and con- 
sequently their advance to the Tiber, previously to which 
they could not have establisht a colony at Rome, can- 
not be referred to very remote ages; and that, before 
the time of the Etruscans, the Sabines were a powerful 
2 B 
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nation in these parts. The point of most importance 
would be, that the names of the tribes were Tuscan. But 
is it at all likely that the etymological explanations given 
by Volnius were happier or surer than Varro’s Latin ones ? 
even if he did not abuse his advantage that no one was 
capable of forming a judgement on what he said. 

The Etruscans a}; one time were masters of Rome ; 
even if it was only during the passing conquest by Por- 
senna. Perhaps one of the three states in its neighbour- 
hood conquered the city; or the army of Caeles, or some 
other such, establisht itself there. The former notion, 
and the conjecture that Caere planted a colony at Rome, 
derive considerable probability from the franchise shared 
by and named after the inhabitants of Cmre, and from the 
affinity between the religious worship of the two towns. 
The citizens of the genuine Roman colonies had the fran- 
chise of Rome without a vote ; and, so far as it could 
hav4e any value for a Roman, he had the franchise of the 
colony. Had any such town, Antium for instance, or Ostia, 
made itself independent, and grown powerful, while Rome 
sank, and had it still retained its ancient institutions ; in 
that case the right to such a franchise there might have 
been denominated the right of the Romans. A like 
state of things would well account for the origin of the 
Cserite franchise at Rome. ^Phere is a good deal of plau- 
sibility too in the derivation of the word caeremonia from 
Caere; slight as in such matters is the authority of the 
Roman grammarians who give it. And one is naturally 
ready to embrace this explanation of the fact, that, when 
the Gauls attackt the city, the sacred treasures of the 
Roman state were conveyed for refuge to Caere *, in pre- 
ference to other places not more remote. Still all this 
does not amount to a proof. Who can tell how far this 
connexion was a connexion with Agylla, and how far with 
Caere ? Besides the wish to introduce genuine Etruscan 


Livy, V. 40. 
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laws would have led an Etruscan soverain to send for 
priests and teachers from the nearest city of his own 
people: thus a permanent intercourse between the Ro- 
man and Caerite priesthood might be establisht: and 
a community of franchise existed at times even with a 
totally forein race. The close union between Rome 
and Latium, the constitution of the centuries, which was 
at once common and peculiar to them, are altogether 
incompatible with the hypothesis of an Etruscan colony ; 
but may be reconciled with that of a very powerful ac- 
tion of Etruscan influence. If anybody pretends that he 
can decide with confidence in questions of such obscurity, 
let none listen to him *. 

The want of any historical information with regard to 
the Etruscan dominion at Rome does not arise merely 
from the same general causes by which history has been 
destroyed and perverted. In times when no written do- 
cuments exist in a permanent form, a people that •has 
delivered itself from a forein yoke, seeks to blot out the 
memory of its having ever pined in servitude. I'hus, 
after the revival of ancient literature, the Italian his- 
torians, ashamed that their country should be govenied 
by barbarians, fabled that Narses had driven the Goths, 
Charlemagne the Lombards, out of the whole of Italy, 
and had restored it to the Romans, purged of the strangers 
and of their laws. 

'The story of the death of Servius, which has lived 
for two thousand years, and will live as long as a recol- 
lection of the Roman kings endures, may be as devoid of 
historical truth, as that the Tuscan chief Mastama was 
the son of Ocrisia : Tullia’s crimes may be no less ima- 
ginary than those of I^y Macbeth. But thus much is 

* To understand the foregoing paragraphs, the reader should be 
aware that the author in his first edition inclined strongly to suppose 
that Rome was of Etruscan origin, and even started the conjecture 
that it might be a colony from C»re. 

2 B 2 
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infallibly certain, that the laws of the man who^ called the 
commons to freedom, were for the most part rendered 
abortive. Whether this counter-revolution of the patri- 
cians was effected by mere threats, and a crafty usurpa- 
tion of power, or was attended with bloodshed and atro- 
cities, is of very little importance. The fact and its fruits 
are recorded in the tradition as the reign of Tarquinius 
the Tyrant. 

On the other hand those wholesome laws, the perfect- 
ing of the state, and the completion of the city, which pre- 
suppose an earlier condition, such as may aptly be termed 
the Romulean, shed glory over the reigns of the first 
Tarquinius and of Servius. The investigation of these 
points leads me hack again to something that is really 
historical, and stands on a sure basis. 
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The festival of Septimontium preserved the remem- 
brance of a time when the Capltoliue, Quirinal, and Vi- 
minal hills were not yet incorporated with Rome : but 
the rest of the city, with tlie exception of the Aventine, 
which was and continued to be a borough, formed a 
united civic community, to the extent afterward enclosed 
within the wall of Servius^^. It consisted of seven dis- 
tricts, which still retained each its own holidays and 
sacrifices in the age of Tiberius®^: Palatium, Velia, 
Cermalus Caelius, Fagutal, Oppius, Cispius ®®. Not 
that every one of these ])laces had a claim to be called 
a hill. One unquestionably, and perhaps a second, lay 
in the plain at the foot of a hill. Others were bights, 

^ Varro (iv. 5. p. 11), according to the Florentine MS, consi- 
ders Septimontium as the ancient name of the place where the city 
afterward arose : Ubi nunc est Roma Septimontium. 

The members of these guilds must be the moniani who appear 
in the declamation Fro domo, 28 (74) : nullum est in hac urbe col- 
legium, null! pagani, aut morUani. The rustica cannot possibly 
be alluded to in this place. 

The spelling this name with a C, not a G, is establiaht by 
Festus, by the Florentine MS of Varro, and by Plutarch, Romul. c. 3 ; 
the termination w, not urn, by the epitome of Festus. 

” Festus, V. Septimontium.- Inside these he also mentions the 
Subura; that is, one district more than seven. This however was 
the pagus suctuantu, or belonged to it : hence the Suburans were 
pagani, not montani. They may have taken part in celebrating the 
Septimontium, from belonging to the liberties of Luoerum, not of 
Quirium. 
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which in later times were reckoned along with some 
neighbouring hill, as part of it, with the view of having 
no more than seven hills in Rome : for, even in regard 
to this division, a form derived from an early age and a 
petty state of things was subsequently stretcht by the 
Romans to fit a very enlarged one®^. The Velia was 
the ridge which runs from the Palatine toward the Carin®, 
the site of the temple of Peace, and of that of Venus and 
Roma^^ Oppius and Cispius are the two hills of the 
Esquiline. But the Cermalus is the spot at the foot of 
the Palatine, where the Lupercal and the Ficus Ruminalis 
were, and where,' before the first Tarquinius, the ground, 
when the waters were high, was flooded from the Vela- 
brum. So that it is by no means necessary to suppose 
that the Fagutal was a hill: and since it is incredible 
that the wide and convenient plain between the Palatine 
and the Cmlian, Septizonium and the Colosseum, which 
did not need draining like the lower levels, should have 
been unoccupied by buildings, and without a name, it 
seems to me most plausible to look on this as the Fa* 
gutal 

These places, which had sprung up near one another, 
were not united by any ringwall. I have already markt 
out the line of the fortifications in the pomerium of 
Romulus, and hinted that, on the further side of the Via 

^ Not only did the Romans never reckon more than seven hills ; 
but when Augustus divided the city into regions^ though it was en- 
tirely for practical purposes^ he determined their number by dou- 
bling that of the oldest divisions. Christian Rome too was very early 
divided into seven regions. 

” For the Carinss, as all the older topographers perceived from 
the continuance of the name, le carra, and from observation, was the 
neighbourhood of S. Pietro in Viqcola : and under the Velia lay the 
temple of the Penates, in a street leading from the Carinse to the 
Forum ; perhaps Ban Cosma e Damiano. 

^ The notion that the Fagutal was a part of the Esquiline rests 
on the misinterpretation of a passage in Varro (iv. 8. p. 1&), which 
says nothing of the kind. 
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del .ColoBseo, it abutted on the mound which protected 
the Carinae In the valley beyond, under that mound, 
lay Subura, which was then a village The Cispius and 
the Caelian, we are to suppose, were strengthened after 
the ancient Italian method, by steepening the sides of 
the hill, and, where the ground did not allow of this, by 
a wall and ditch, llie Aventine, lying insulated, ad- 
mitted of being easily fortified. 

The part most in need of defense was the flat be- 
tween the Palatine and the Ccclian : for this was the only 
place where there were open plains. As the ground 
abounded in landsprings, a moat running from the edge 
of the Aventine toward the neighbourhood of the Porta 
Capena, itself sunplying the earth for a wall, was the 
fortification which nature pointed out. This was the line 
of the Marraiia, or ditch of the Quiiites, mentioned among 
the works of Ancus^-'. Here alone can it be lookt for 
by any one who calls to mind what was then the state 
of the city, and not upon the plain where the wall of 
Servius was afterward erected : for the Quirinal and Vi- 
minal did not yet form part of Rome. 

The establishing a local communication to unite Sep- 
timontium with the hills of Quirium on the one side, and 
on the other with the Aventine, was the beginning of a 
new city. It commenced with the building of the Cloaca 
Maxima, which carried off the collected waters of the Ve- 
labrum, and which its founder made of such dimensions 
that it could receive still larger afSuxes. Without en- 
croaching on the domain of Roman topography, a his- 
torian may record of this astonishing structure, that its 

Above, p. 288. Varro, de L. L. iv. 8. p. 15. Subura sub muru 
terreo Carinarum. 

* Varro, in the same place : SUbura, Junius scribit, ab eo quod 
fuerit 9ub antiqua urbe , — quod subest ei loco qui terreus rourus vo- 
catur. Sed ego a pago potius Sucutano dictum puto Sucutam, Pa- 
gus Sucusanwf, quod succurrii Carinis. 

* Above, p. 353. 
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innermost vault is a semicirle, 18 Roman palms in width 
and in highth; that this is inclosed within a second, and 
this again within a third; and that they are all formed 
of hewn blocks of peperino^ 7^ palms long, and 4^ high, 
fixt together without cement This river-like sewer dis- 
charges into the Tiber through a sort of gate in the 
quay; which is in the same style of architecture, and 
must have been erected at the same time; for it dams 
off the river from the Velabrum, which was redeemed 
from it This Cloaca sufficed only for the Velabrum and 
the valley of the Circus. Far more extensive structures 
were requisite to convey into it the waters drained off 
from the land about the Forums and the Subura, to- 
gether with what came down from the hills. And a vault 
no less astonishing than the one just described was dis- 
covered during the excavations in the year 1742^^0, pass- 
ing off from the Velabrum, under the Comitium and the 
Forum, as far as S. Adriano, 40 palms below the present 
surface. The nature of the ground plainly shews that it 
might be traced from thence under the Forum of Au- 
gustus up to the Subura * 2 . 

The part of it however then uncovered, between the 
Fenili and S. Adriano, must be of a much later age than 
the Cloaca in the Velabrum. For Ficoroni,* an extremely 
estimable authority, mentions, only cursorily it is true, — 
but he was an eyewitness, and cannot have used a 
wrong word here, — that it was built of travertino: and 


Ficoroni, Vestigia di Roma, p. 74, 75. 


Which Hirt and Piale have recognized in what since Donati 
has been called the Forum of Nerva. The vault must pass under the 
Arco de* Pantani : that enormous wall can never have been built di- 
rectly across it. 


" Of which express evidence is contained in the lines of Juvenal, 
v. 104, 105: 


Tiberinus 

Vernula riparum pinguis torrente cloaca, 

Et solitus mediae cryptam penetrare Suburae. 
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this - material did not come into use till long after the 
time of the kings, who employed Alban or Gabine stone. 
From the very first indeed there must unquestionably 
have been a sewer firom the Subura: else the Forum 
could never have been constructed. But this object 
might be attained, though not permanently, by means 
of such drains as are built at present. Dionysius re- 
lates from C. Acilius^**^ who wrote after 570, that a 
thousand talents, near two hundred thousand pounds of 
our money, were once spent by the censors in improv- 
ing the sewers. For sewers like those we now see, 
there could never have been need of laying out a sin- 
gle as. Earthquakes, the pressure of buildings, the ne- 
glect of fifteen hundred years, have not moved a stone 
out of its place; and for ten thousand years to come 
those vaults will stand uninjured as at this day. But 
if, in the room of an imperfect structure needing re- 
pairs, they substituted an indestructible one like that of 
Tarquinius, executed with the stone then in higher es- 
teem, this might require that sum, yet, if carelessly re- 
lated, might pass for nothing more than a reparation^, 
lliat the waters from the valley of the Circus likewise 
fiowed into the Cloaca Maxima, is evident: so probably 
did those from the Forums between the Capitoline and 
the river. On the other hand the drainage of the seventh 
and ninth regions formed a completely distinct system; 
and the notion that, in the name of the church of S. Am- 
brogio in maxima^ the word understood is cloaca^ is utterly 
untenable 

Since the Esquiline was already part of Septimontium, 

The Vatican MS gives ActXXtor, instead of 'hxvkmv : iii. 67. 

^ The period after the first Tunic war, when the contribution of 
Carthage, amounting to above six hundred thousand pounds (Poly- 
bius, I. 63), flowed into the Roman treasury, was most probably the 
time when this work was executed. \l"'e can hardly conceive that 
the luxury of travertino prevailed earlier. 

^ The true word is probably porticu. 
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Livy’s account that Servius Tullius erected buildings and 
increast the population upon it, but that the hills he united 
with the city were the Quirinal and Viminal^^, gives a 
much correcter view of the gradual progress with which 
changes are brought about, than the statement which 
includes that double hill among those first taken into the 
city by Servius. That nothing but insulated villages stood 
in those days on the Oppius and Cispius, may be infeited, 
because, in the distribution of the city into four regions, 
Subura and the Carinse made part of the Caelian region, 
not of the Esquiline 

In a military point of view the union of the whole city 
was effected by the erection of the walk 'fhe connect- 
ing the CoUine region with the Esquiline was so entirely 
dependent upon and the consequence of such a wall, that 
here again Livy, who, following older accounts, calls Ser- 
vius its builder S proceeds with much more consistency 
than Dionysius and Pliny, who ascribe it to Tarquinius 
the Tyrant^. But with whatever name it may be asso- 
ciated, it was scarcely a less work than the Cloaca, and 

Livy, X. 44. Addit duos coUee, Quirinalem, Viminalemque. 
Inde deinceps auget Esquilias, ibique ipse habitat. Only he ought 
to have mentioned the Capitoline hill along with the oltter two. 

* Varro, de L. L. iv. p. 15. 

Aggere et fossis et muro circumdat urbem. 

^ Strabo does not by any means speak so distinctly in favour of 
Servius, as at first sight it seems : iv. p. 335. c. And the fancy that 
Dionysius knew it to have been his work, only forgot to mention that 
the wall which he attributes to Tarquinius (iv. 54) was a different 
one, could never have occurred except to Nardini, the corrupter of 
Roman topography, which before his time was much better under- 
stood. If the city was left open or weakly fortified on this side, 
where the Quirinal and Viminal descend by a gentle slope into the 
plain, it did not make the slightest difference whether the Gabines 
hit upon this weak spot as they came along the high road, or whether, 
to get to it, they were forced to cron the country for half a Roman 
mile to the right. In a Tuscan war, as the city was covered by 
the Tiber and Anio, such weakness was far less dangerous. 
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worthy to excite the astonishment of Pliny*, although 
the Colosseum had been built in his time by the incal* 
culable riches of the empire. This mound extended from 
the Colline to the Esquiline gate, seven stadiums or seven 
eighths of a mile. Out of a moat above a hundred feet 
broad and thirty deep, — for there is no stone here, only 
puzzolana^ — was raised a wall fifty feet wide, and con- 
sequently above sixty high, faced toward the moat with 
a skirting of flagstones, and flaiikt with towers. But the 
Colline gate was situate where the Quirinal had already 
sunk to a flat level ; and a similar wall connected it with 
the western steeps of that hill where we may place the 
boundary of the ancient Sabine town. 

llie Viminal, at the time of its being taken into the 
city, seems to have been entirely uncultivated, and over- 
grown with osier thickets ; whence its name ; as that 
of the Esquiline came from its oak-woods*^, lliis en- 
largement was the idea of a mind that trusted in the 
eternity and the destinies of the city, and was preparing 
a way for its advance. We are not to suppose that a 
regular town existed in the part near the wall till long 
after. Before it arose, the fortified enclosure received the 
peasantry with their cattle in time of war, and afibrded 
a safe place 'of pasture, like the long walls of Athens. 
Besides there is singular correctness in Cicero’s expres- 
sion, that Home stands on a healthy spot in the midst 
of a pestilential country The air in the neighbour- 
hood of San Lorenzo must have been just as noxious in 
summer then as now: nay, even between the wall of 
Servius and the present walls, on the Esquiline and Vi- 
minal fields, it is unhealthy; and the countryfolk then 

• H. N. III. 9. 

*** Nibby, Mura di Roma, p 1 10. 

^ From spots covered with the tallest kind of oak, the aetculut : 
see Voss, on Virgil's Georgies, ii. 16. In Varro’s time this hill was 
Btill full of small sacred groves • de L. L. iv. p. 15. 

” Locum in regione pestilenti salubrem : de Re p. ii. 6. 
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as now must have retired during the summer months 
into the city ; so that dwellings were wanted for them 
Tliey may have found them on the Esquiline, as may 
others on the Aventine and Cselian : and this explains 
how it came to pass that Rome, where trade was only 
carried on for the mere necessaries of life, and where 
both the burghers and the commonalty consisted wholly 
of farmers, had so large a compass, and yet the coun- 
try in those days was not left without inhabitants. When 
the vintage and regular field-labours begin, the bad air 
has past away, and the peasant may again spend the 
night on his field : and when it returns, he has harvested 
his corn. On the east and south the wall of Servius 
seems accurately to follow the limit markt out by nature 
for the city : on this side no blessing has attended the 
overstepping his inaugurated pomerium. And still the 
people unconsciously acknowledge his ancient Rome to 
be the true city: the vine-dresser or gardener about the 
Lateran or Santa Bibiena says, he is going to Rome, or 
coming from it, just as much as he that lives without 
the walls of Aurelian. 

The mound just described, and such lines as it was 
necessary in other places to carry across the vallies, and 
die towers and walls at the gates which barred an ascent, 
were the only works raised by man : elsewhere the city 
was fortified solely by the steepness of its hills When 
the Gauls had clomb up the Capitoline, they were in the 
citadel: so it cannot have been protected by any wall. 
The circumference of the city, a little larger than that 
of Athens did not measure six miles. On the Janicu- 
lum there may have been a fort: but the notion that 

MS por determining the site of such Latin towns as were destroyed 
in early times, the air may serve as a negative criterion. They are 
all to be lookt for upon the hills : and no place where the country- 
people cannot live through the summer, can well have been a town 
2600 years ago. 

Dionysius, ix. 66. Dionysius, i \ . 13 ; ix. 6S. 
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walls, came . down from it, and reaching to the Tiber 
covered the bridge, is utterly erroneous. The bridge was 
out of the city The wall stretcht from the Tarpeian 
rock along the Aventine, between the Circus and the river, 
and may still be traced, where a continuous ridge of rub- 
bish cuts across all the allies in the Velabrum. 

These works, and the building of the Capitoline tem- 
ple, give irresistible evidence that Rome under her later 
kings was the capital of a great state. 

The proofs for these assertions, which are by no means newly 
taken up, will be given in another place. 
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The increase of the senate, whereby the number ol 
senators was raised to three hundred, is ascribed to the 
first Tarquinius by every writer, except Tacitus, who 
mistakes the character of the lesser houses On the 
other hand there arc great discrepancies in the state- 
ments as to the number he introduced: with regard to 
which, and to my opinion that the increase was effected 
by admitting the third class, it would be an idle repeti- 
tion for me to speak again ^7, 

The most difficult point however in the whole earlj 
history of the constitution is the formation of the three 
new centuries attributed to the same king : an innovation 
which, being confined to an enlargement of the Romulean 
constitution, is placed, in consonance witli the spirit o^ 
such personifications, before the time of Servius Tullius 
while it is later than the calling up of the Luceres intt 
the senate, by which act that constitution received it* 
complete development If the Ramnes, Titles, and Lu- 
ceres, were in fact centuries and tribes of the houses, 
although the troops of horsemen were also called by the 
name of the tribe they belonged to ; then the centuries 
formed by Tarquinius, and named after the ©Id ones 
but as secondary to them, were likewise tribes of houses 
Nor could anything less than the design of creating 

^ XI. S5 : on his statement see the text to note 1158. 

See p. 301. 
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new .centuries out of new houses, to stand alongside of 
the old ones, give occasion to the extreme violence with 
which Navius opposed him, and to the miracle wrought 
in support of it A mere change in military arrange- 
ments would never have met with such unbending re- 
sistance, even from the most stifrneckt of augurs, llius 
much is clear, that the soverain wisht to form three new 
tribes of houses, partly out of his own retainers, partly 
from among the commons, and to name them after him- 
self and his friends; so that there would have been six 
of them. Nor is it less clear that Attus Navius, acting 
in the spirit of the old citizens, withstood the king to 
the utmost^ and even called in heaven to his aid. Was 
the prince who conceived this project, really Tarquinius? 
or was he an Etruscan ? If he yielded to the resistance 
of the nation, he certainly cannot be regarded as a con- 
queror. But in what sense are we to understand that 
he yielded ? since he still formed three new centuries ; 
which, being united with the old ones under the name 
of the six suffraf/ioj outlived the constitution of tlie 
classes such as it came from the hands of Servius Tullius. 
Again how happened it that the number of the curies 
still continued to he thirty, as in the original three 
centuries or tribes ? When Tarquinius purpost to create 
three new tribes, he must have intended to divide these, 
like the former three, into thirty curies, and to establish 
that number of new ones. This however did not take 
place. 

There are only two suppositions, it seems to me, 
which can help us to solve this enigma. We may as- 
sume that the original three hundred houses still existed 
in their full complement; and that the same number of 
new ones were either formed, or, being already in exist- 
ence among the commons, were admitted into the body 
of burghers; so as to assign ten new houses to every 
cury, the number of the curies remaining as before, but, 
inasmuch as each cury was now twice as numerous, only 
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five curies instead of ten being reckoned to a century, 
which even thus would contain a hundred houses. 

It is much more probable however that, when the ' 
alteration took place, the houses had long fallen short of 
their original number. For every exclusive aristocracy, 

‘ which does not replace such houses as become extinct, 
dies away; and with precipitous rapidity, if it be strict 
in insisting on purity of descent; so that it must sink 
into an oppressive and hated oligarchy Now suppos- 
ing that some half of the houses were become extinct, 
that each cury on an average no longer contained more 
than five, then, if the remainder, amounting to about a 
hundred and fifty, were collected together into half the 
number of the original curies, and the vacant fifteen were 
filled with newly adopted houses, the ancient proportion 
of ten houses to a cury remained undisturbed. 

And this latter hypothesis is confirmed, and almost 
establish!, by the statement that Tarquinius doubled the 
senate, raising its number from 150 to 300; just as the 
doubling the cavalry and the centuries is ascribed to him. 
Only here two changes are confounded, between which 

Let any one compare lists of the families of freeholders in any 
German province several hundred years ago and at present. For- 
merly they were a considerable portion of the whole free rustic po- 
pulation : how many in a hundred are there now in the same pro- 
vince ? where a part of the gaps has not been filled up by families of 
strangers settling amongst them, or by the rise of new families from 
among the old inhabitants. And after all what has been filled up is 
no more than a small part. Among the ancients, in the common 
course of things, a replenishment of this sort was impossible. 

There are oligarchs, who regard the share of the aristocracy in 
the administration of government as a tontine, where the total pro- 
perty belonging to the survivors continues unchanged, and every in- 
dividual finds himself all the better off, the more of his comrades 
have died away. 

In Zealand the liobles were become wholly extinct : in Holland 
they were so within four or five families: the free peasantr}' in 
northern Holland were not admitted into the states. Hence the 
towns of necessity acquired exclusive possession of the government. 
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a ^nsiderable interval would probably elapse. If ev^ 
house had ;a member to represent it, the senate of the 
first two estates, after many of the houses had become 
extinct, can no longer have amounted to two hundred : 
and the third estate also must have been unable to de^ 
pute a hundred senators, long before its council was in- 
corporated with the supreme one. The calling up of the 
Luceres therefore would be far from raising the senate 
to three hundred, as it would have done if the com- 
plement of houses had been full : and, without weighing 
the numbers too minutely, we may combine the two state- 
ments, which represent the senate, the one as having been 
increast by a hundred, the other as having been doubled ; 
the former being efiected in conformity to the original 
plan of the constitution, the latter by creating the three 
new centuries. The first of these measures must have 
been the earlier ; but the second too must have preceded 
the legislation of Servius. 

One might strain ones ingenuity in considering whether 
the new equestrian centuries were not likelier than those 
of the third estate to be called the lesser ones. In such 
dim twilight all appearances are deceptive. I rather in- 
cline however to believe that each of the additional centu- 
ries shared in the honours of its elder namesake ; because 
the colleges of priests continued to be filled exclusively 
from the two superior estates, each of which appointed 
two, corresponding to its two centuries. In like manner 
all the six centuries were represented by the six Vestals *. 

Instances are not proo^ but in history are scarcely 
of less force; above all where they exhilnt a parallel 
in the progressive development of institutions. The fol- 
lowing is the history of a constitution com&thig of cu- 
ries and houses, which will shew that the changes and 
developments suggested in the foregoing remarks are 
not arlntrarily devised: and unce the place where tbm 


See p. SOS* 

2C 
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constitutioii existed is intimately connected with our clas- 
sical recollections^ the account of it is by no means alien 
to this work. 

It was a pleasing thought of the Neapolitan jurists, 
^at the seggj of their native city had arisen out of the 
fereek phratries: and if it be a delusion to derive the 
old and perplexing name of those bodies, tocckj^ from 
the Greek dwxoi, yet it is hard to keep oneself from being 
led astray by it. At all events that derivation must 
not pass for more than a venerable reminiscence. For 
substantially all that we can expect to find in Naples 
under its dukes, as in all the other free cities dependent 
upon the Roman throne at Constantinople, is a constitu- 
tion arising out of the municipal institutions of the western 
empire, an ordo and possessores. 'lliese proprietaries, whose 
nobility consisted, like the tuyimu of the Greeks, in here- 
ditary birth and hereditary wealth, were registered ac- 
cording to their lineage in tocchj^ which were connected 
with particular districts of the city, and were of two kinds. 
Of the great tocchj, according to the earliest mention of 
them, there were four, to which two were afterward added. 
The number of the lesser cannot be determined, since 
they are only spoken of incidentally. The former may 
be compared to the tribes, the latter to the curies; with 
this difference, about which there can be no question, 
that both were open to receive new citizens. Tocchj was 
the ancient name for their places of assemblage or cham- 
bers, their curies: but under the kings of the house of 
Anjou they obtained that of seggj. 

These kings, who pursued a system of grounding their 
usurpation on feudality and a military nobless, changed 
the character of the Neapolitan citizens, by their readi^ 
ness to bestow knighthood on the wellborn, and even on 
the rich : and since the forein nobles who resided in the 
capital, took care to be enrolled in the the conse- 
quence was, that, at the time when everywhere else the 
power of the noble houses in the towns was sinking, at 
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Naples an aristocracy of houses was introduced, 'llie 
newly admitted citizens must have entered immediately 
into the six great : for the lesser gradually dis- 
appear; because, as is expressly stated, the few families 
left in them became extinct. 

Thus only the six great seg^j remained : and tliese by 
the union of two were reduced to five; probably with a 
view of giving the vacant one to the commonaltVy against 
whom the tribes on becoming noble had been shut; and 
who in this country could not succeed in establishing 
anything like corporate institutions, while the kings were 
in need of their aid against the turbulent nobility. 

The five noble seggj were not absolutely closed. But 
the reception even of noblemen was so obstructed, that 
the number of families in them continually lessened; 
while there was a continual increase of the nobles 
who resided in the city, without being admitted among 
the members, and who yet were superior to many of 
them in rank and honours. This is the parallel to the 
state qf things 1 conceive to have existed at Rome, when 
the reformer, whom we call Tarquinius Priscus, was de- 
sirous of forming new’ tribes, llie last-mentioned fami- 
lies made interest with the Spanish kings, that they would 
vouchsafe to erect a new seggio : but, wretched and paltry 
as were the privileges of a Neapolitan patrician, the jea- 
lousy of the oligarchy opposed their reasonable request, 
and yet was just as unwilling to receive them and distri- 
bute them among the existing seggj*. In course of time 
however it gave way in single exceptions : and thus things 
went on, until the revolutionary government of 1799 got 
rid of the seg^ and elctti^ and the restored one availed itself 
of this riddance, no less than of that of every other cor- 
porate institution, wWh .presented even the shadow of 
a limit to its arbitrary will, as so much gain to itself 
Indeed this municipal constitution had long since become 


• Giannone, xx. 4. 
•2 c 2 
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80 worthless and open to abuse, nay so mischievous, that 
its venerable origin excited no interest at the time of 
its abolition ; nor is its loss now felt 

Every person had a vote in a seggio^ who belonged to 
any patrician family enrolled in it whatever his residence 
might be. In fact this institution was far more a re- 
presentation of the barons of the whole kingdom, than 
of the citizens, or even the nobless of the city. 

Had Naples been the capital of Campania alone; had 
its constitution lived apd grown, enlarged and completed 
itself, in that case the ottine of the people would have 
become plebeian tribes, in the same way in which the 
Roman commons obtained a constitution, and thereby 
multiplied the vital energies of the republic. 
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THE COMMONAL'n^ 

AND THE PLEBEIAN TRIBES. 


In every state, the constitution of which has been 
grounded on a certain number of houses, a commonalty^ 
has grown up or subsisted by the side of the burghers 
or the freeholders. The members of this commonalty 
were not only recognized as free, but also as fellow- 
countrymen : they received like succour against foreiners, 
were under the protection of the laws, might acquire real 
property, had their motes for making by-laws and their 
courts, were bound to serve in time of war, but were 
excluded from the government, which was confined to 
the houses^. 

^Fhe origin of such a commonalty, though admitting 
of many varieties, in cities mostly coincides with that of 
the rights of the pale-burghers; of the dwellers within 
the pale, or the amtado^^. But it increast in extent, 
and still more in importance, when a city acquired a do- 
main, a distretto^ containing towns and other small places. 
The inhabitants of such a domain were sometimes taken 

*** Jl commune. When a number of luch oommooaltiea eziat in 
a large state, abng with the ruling part of the nation, they are ke 
communee, the commons. 

^ This was also the condition of the proselytes of righteousnew 
in Judea. Those of the gate answered to the metics. 

** Like the English pate in Ireland, before James the First. In 
Gennany they were called p/akUHirger, pale^hur^iers, which in Frcneh 
was distorted into /aujtboutyeois. 
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in a mass under the protection of the law, and admitted 
to the rights of freemen : more frequently this was done 
for such as removed into the city: these would he per- 
sons of very different rank, gentle and simple. In like 
manner freemen from forein places, connected by a com- 
munity of civic or national law, and bondmen who had 
obtained their freedom with the consent of their lords, 
were received into the commonalty : so that, from the 
variety of elements it contained, its name was fully justi- 
fied by its nature. 

Now since among the ancients civic trades and com- 
merce were in low repute, while agriculture was in the 
highest; whereas the scale of their estimation during the 
middle ages was directly reverst ; ^it came to pass that in 
the former period the commonalty was often made up of 
the inhabitants of the domain; in the latter on the other 
hand the neighbouring country was seldom admitted to a 
fellowship of rights; but a commonalty of artisans and 
tradesmen of all sorts grew up within the walls. These 
were impelled by a feeling of their necessities to unite 
in companies, which from their local compression dcve- 
lopt a force such as was not to be found among the rural 
population. But owing to this peculiarity in their nature, 
the revolutions by which the commons gained the upper 
hand in the middle ages, had an entirely different cha- 
racter from that of those whereby the demus or the plebs 
among the ancients acquired first freedom, and, then the 
superiority in the state. The consequences too were en- 
tirely different The government of the traders and ma- 
nufacturers made the free cities unwarlike, as Machiavel 
remarks with regard to Florence: that of the country- 
people made them bold and firm, as was- the case at 
Rome. 

As opposed to the houses, the demus, the plebs, and 
the commonalty are the same thing, and of the same kind. 
In order however to form a picture of what the plebeians 
were, and of tlie station they occupied alongside of the 
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citizens, let the reader take, — as an easily intelligible in- 
stance' iroin among a multitude, — the territory of Zurich, 
before the change which brought the government into the 
hands of the guilds, when it equaled the present canton 
in extent, and with its nobles, its free peasantry, and its 
countrytowns, constituting a compact whole, was insepa- 
rably attacht to the city, in such a manner that, while 
the houses formed one part of the state, the free members 
of the commonalty in the city were united into one body 
with the countryfolks*. 

Still this difference between a civic and rustic com- 
monalty does not destroy the parallel in the history of 
the free constitutions during the two golden ages of cities. 
In both ages it is the history of the conflict between the 
privileged houses and the commonalty ; the latter, feeling 
that it is come of age and ripe for a constitution, and a 
share in the government (hfjyopla) ; the former striving 
to keep it in subjection and servitude, llie struggle was 
unequal : for a spreading growing power encountered one 
that was pent in and dwindling away: nor has anything 
but the prudent use made of some casual advantage gained 
by open force, or of some disaster, turned the scale against 
the commonalty, where this has been the result. Such 
a victory of the privileged houses was the worst thing 
that could happen : for then they always degenerated ; 
and beneath their unlimited power the commonwealth 
w^ent morally and politically to decay, as has been seen 
at Nurenberg. Where the disputes came to an amicable 

* See Muller*! History of Switzerland, Book ii. chap. 9. The 
reader may find much light thrown on these interesting questions in 
the third volume of Hiillmann*! GetcAidUe dei Urgprung* der Sidnde 
in DeutsMtnd; in Eichhom’s Deutsche Stoats und RsehtsgesehidUs, 
especially in sections 310 — 313, 431—434; and in an essay on the 
origin of Uie constitutions of the German towns by the same Eiehhom 
in the first and second volumes of Savigny’s teitschri/l f&r ffssehidU-' 
Ikhe Reehtswissenecha/t. In the first appendix in the first volume of 
Dr Arnold’s Thucydides, there b a bri^ but very able dlMerUtioii 
on this subject. 
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adjustment by a compact and the establishment of a ba- 
ilee, they were followed by happy times ; which 'might 
have been of long continuance, had the aim of the ari- 
stocracy been to renovate, and thus to prolong its exist- 
ence: whereas, when it contracted itself and shriveled 
up into an oligarchy, it became impotent as opposed to 
the buoyant vigour of life. Often the conflict was waged 
with great ferocity, in cases where stubborn arrogance 
refused to make room for the rights of the power which 
was coming into being or rather which already existed ; 
nay it often mounted the higher in its pretensions, the 
more it ought to have lowered them. On the other hand 
the houses frequently yielded almost without resistance. 
Thus in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the con- 
stitutions of many Italian and German towns were changed 
with mutual goodwill, after the example set by some of the 
great cities. 

A government in the hands of privileged houses, so 
long as they are still numerous, and actually the power- 
fullest, purest, and noblest part of the community, is the 
original idea of an aristocracy: the predominance of the 
commonalty is what was first denoted by the name of 
democracy. In later times the primitive simple meaning 
of the two words had fallen into oblivion ; and it was then 
attempted to define them from some of their accidental 
properties. In Aristotle’s day hardly any aristocracies in 
the genuine ancient sense were to be found. Such as 
had not become democracies, had long before shrunk up 
into oligarchies : the same power, which their ancestors 
had exercised, was now exercised by a much smaller num- 
ber, over a commonalty become greatly more numerous 
and important: and in proportipn as the latter felt its 
dignity and its rights, and the disparity became more 
glaring, were the rulers distrustful, rancorous, resolved to 

Dae Recht dee Werdenden it has been called by a Swim writer^ 
Troxler. 
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stifle what was growing up. When legislators however 
wisht- to escape from a democracy, in the sense then as- 
signed to it, they, like those of our times, knew of no other 
expedient than to take property for a standard ; a measure 
which the philosophers held to be utterly condemnable 
and oligarchaL The%union of an aristocracy in full vi- 
gour with a commonalty was by them esteemed the justest 
and soundest constitution: this they caUed a polity, the 
Italians in the middle ages popolo. 

But the great difficulty in human institutions is to pre- 
vent their growing torpid and decaying. Even where a 
polity, nay a complete democracy was cstablisht, it would 
mostly so fence itself in, that a body of free men belong- 
ing to the state would spring up out of new elements 
by its side ; and this body was essentially a commonalty, 
just as much so as those who had alrearly attained to an 
equality of rights ; only it did not bear the name ; a body 
of free peasants or handicraftsmen, who were kept in the 
background, and whose exclusion, if their strength became 
considerable, was quite as injurious to the state, or at 
all events quite as unjust, as that of Uic others. The 
most signal and momentous example of tliis is afforded 
by the later ages of the Roman republic, llie cause of 
its ruin was, that the de^'elopment of its political system, 
which by the admission and elevation of the commonalty 
had made the state powerful and glorious, was checkt; 
that the Italian allies were not invested one by one with 
the Roman franchise. Instances on a smaller scale may 
be found in every state by which a new territory was con- 
quered. The Boeotian districts which gave themsehres 
up to the Athenians, enjoyed the advantages resulting 
firom a community of laws ; but their citizens did not be- 
come citizens of Athens. The territories subject to the 
Swiss towns had a like claim to dvic rights as the guilda 
had had some centuries before. In my native Ditmarsh 
too, the Strandmen, whom the ardibi^opric of Breipen 
made over to the republic, when the aristocracy of the 
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houses had ceast to exist, were a commonalty; which 
had no voice in the public assembly, and no privileged 
houses. 

The demus in Atdca, as Solon found it, was a com- 
monalty formed by the inhabitants of the country, divided 
no doubt and ranged even then demes or wards 9®® ; 
and entirely separated from the houses : the parties, into 
which it split, and which the eupatrids drew into their 
feuds, corresponded to the local character of the land. The 
members of these demes were those among the posterity 
of the ancient Atticans, who had preserved their freedom, 
and had not been degraded into thetes, either by violence 
at the Ionian immigration, or subsequently by distress and 
the sale of their own persons. In the* constitution of 
Clisthenes this demus was already become predominant 
in the state. 

Thus too the Roman commonalty, the plebs, arose out 
of a medley of elements ; as it was by continually incor- 
porating such that it supported and enormously enlarged 
itself. Even in the original three towns a commonalty 
must from the first have begun to form itself partly of 
persons received under the protection of the law, partly 
of clients, as well those who were free by birth, as those 
whose bondage had expired, by their emancipation with 
their patron’s consent, or by the extinction of his race. 
This commonalty, had it continued merely such, would 
never have risen out of obscurity ; the destination of the 
civic tribes in later times to receive citizens of servile 
descent is owing to this their origin. The genuine, noble, 
great plebs takes its rise from the formation of a domain 
out of the towns won from the Latins. In the accounts 
of the conquests of the first kings, it is stated that many 
of the conquered places were converted into colonies ; that 
the others were destroyed, and their inhabitants carried 

la the fragment of the laws of Bc^on, 1. 4. D. de ooUegiis 
(xLvii. SS), is used for a corporation. 
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to Home; where, along with the citizens of the colonies, 
they received the Homan franchise Witli regard to the 
origin of the plebs of king Ancus however, we are to sup- 
pose that, after the destruction of Alba, a portion of the 
Latins were ceded to Rome, by a treaty adjusting their 
mutual claims, and thus were placed in a like relation 
llie names of the conquered places in tlie historians rest 
on no sufficient authority: nor can it be an3rthing but an 
accident that they are all Latin towns : to whatever people 
these new members of the state may have belonged, their 
collective body formed a commonalty, 'llieir franchise 
resembled that which in later times was citizenship with- 
out a vote; for a vote could not be given except in the 
curies : but their condition was worse than that of those 
who afterw'ard stood on this footing: for they could not 
intermarry with the patricians; and all their relations 
with them were uniformly to their prejudice. Neverthe- 
less these new citizens, scantily as they wnre endowed 
with rights, were not made up then, any more than in 
later times, merely of the lower orders. I'he nobles of 
the conquered and ceded towns were among them ; as 
we subsequently find that the Mamilii, the Papii, the 
Cilnii, the Cmcinm, were all plebeians. 

Now that the plebeian commonalty arose out of the 
free men thus incorporated with the state, is sufficiently 
proved by the tradition that Ancus assigned habitations 
on the Aventine to the Latins from the towns which 

This state of things was not unknown to Dionysius : only ho 
saw it in the Annals through a mist and in a wrong place ; to wit, 
after the death of Romulus, duxing the feud between the Ramneo 
and Titles : ii. 63. Hence he makes a distinction there among the 
patricians, between the KrUraims wokuf, and the Isroucox : saying 
however at the same time, that among the demus many of those who 
had been recently admitted into the nation, that is, the inhahitante 
of the conquered towns, to whom Romulus had granted the Roman 
franchise, were discontented, because they had not received any land. 
Here ae see the plebs, vainly demanding its share of the oper public 
eus, and what was its origin. ** Above, p. SSS. 
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had become subject to Rome: for this hill was afterward 
the site of what was peculiarly the plebeian city. The 
statement that they were conveyed thither is not indeed 
historical: it is impossible that such an enormous popu- 
lation should have been amast at Rome, disabled from 
cultivating their remote estates. Those who chose to 
settle there had the Aventine allotted to them, as a sub- 
urb where they might live apart under their own laws : 
far the greater portion staid at home : but their towns 
ceast to be corporations. The territory of a place which 
had been taken by storm, or had surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, belonged by the Italian law of nations to the 
state. A part of it continued to be public property, and 
was turned to account by the patricians for themselves 
and their vassals : a part fell to the share of the crown : 
the rest was parceled out and assigned by the kings to 
the old proprietors, in their new capacity of Romans. 
Often probably the confiscation did not extend beyond 
the public domain. 

Here I ’will merely suggest the notion, leaving it to 
rest on its own merits, that, as in a much later age M. 
Manlius was lookt up to by the collective plebeian order 
as its avowed patron, so at the first beginning of tbe 
commonalty the kings were its patrons. At all events it 
is a gross errour, which leads us to take the most un- 
just views, to suppose that the plebeians originated out 
of the clients of the patricians, and must consequently 
have been insurgent hereditary bondmen. That the cli- 
ents were total strangers to the plebeian commonalty, 
and did not coalesce with it until late, when the bond of 
servitude had been loosened, partly because the bouses 
of their patrons had died off or fallen into decay, partly 
from the advance of the whole nation toward freedom, 
will be proved in the sequel of this history: and tbe 
most decisive expressions on the point ^1 be quoted 
from Dionysius himself: for, though he had ^stinctly 
framed that erroneous notion, yet in his details he copies 
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the. old Roman Annals, in which the correct view of the 
relation had not been lost*. Certain as this is, it is no 
less so that, whatever may have been the form of the 
connexion between the commonalty and the kings, they 
protected it against the oligarchy®®*. Assuredly they 
could not fail to perceive that the plebeians, in a con- 
tinually increasing proportion, formed the most import- 
ant part of tiicir military force; that on them all the 
hopes of the future rested; and that the only way for 
Rome to become great and to continue so, was for its 
laws to sanction and promote the growth of a great Ro- 
man people out of ever}' people of Italy. 

"Fhe plebs, recognized as a free portion of the nation, 
existed in great numbers ever since the reign of Ancus : 
but before that of Servius it was only an aggregate of 
unconnected parts, not a united regulated whole, llie 
natural division for a rural commonalty was into dis- 
tricts; and such a one we find at Rome as well as in 
Attica In its principle, like the division of the houses, 
it was adapted to the state of things already existing : 
but in like manner it did not merely collect the elementary 
parts it found, one beside the other, as chance had deter- 
mined their number and variety, llie territory was por- 
tioned out into a fixt number of districts ; in some of which 
perhaps such lines of demarcation as before subsisted 
might be preserved unchanged; but the majority must 
have acquired a new form during the process of separa- 
tion and reunion. When Clisthenes divided the people 
of Attica into a hundred demes®*, it is evident that he 

* See below, notee 1306 — 1316. 

*** As the itatholden protected the dtizem in the Dutch towne 
against the oligarchal magUtraey. 

^ ^Xai Toiruuu : see note 787, p. 306. Lalius Felix in Giellius, 
XV. 27 : oomitia tributa cHe cum ex regionibus et lods suftragium 
feralur. 

** Herodotus, v. 69. The certainty of this statement is no way 
diaken by our meeting with more than a hundred names in after 
times. For in the first place there was nothing to hinder the forming 
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proceeded in this way : demes he found already at hand ; 
but such a number can never have been the work of 
ebonce. Servius too, who distributed the Roman plebs 
into a determinate number of tribes, assuredly did not 
bind himself to observe such relations as previously ex- 
isted, the remains of which can only have continued in 
some of the pcugi. In process of time however, as has 
been remarkt above, this local distribution transformed 
itself into a hereditary one according to families For 

of fresh demes, by subdividing old ones, or by incorporating new dis- 
tricts : next, the lexicographers unquestionably often give the name 
of a deme to what was in fact a house : and lastly, at Athens too it 
was only in the course of time that the patricians were received into 
the ten tribes; and, when they were so, many houses may perhaps 
have entered in their corporate capacity, so as to form entire demes. ^ 
See vol. ii. p. 306 , note 704 . 

^ See pp. 307 , 308 . In modern history 1 know no instance of 
the same kind in a democracy, except in the canton of Schwcitz, 
where, until the Revolution, thesoverain estatesmen were distributed 
into six quarters, four of them original, and two additional ones. 
These quarters had local names; yet it was not the dweller in a 
place, for instance in Arth, that belonged to the quarter of Arth ; 
but ho whose ancestors had been registered there. Fiiais Erdbe’‘ 
whreihung, vol. ii. p. 245 . This order of things must now have been 
reestablisht in substance, though modified in its application ; because 
that part of the population of the canton, which was formerly in a 
state of dependence, must have been admitted into the quarters. In 
an aristocratical constitution, the abovementioned Seggj at Naples 
unquestionably furnish a like example : and the same principle must 
have prevailed with regard to the noble houses in the towns of Xiom- 
bardy and Tuscany, which were registered according to their quar- 
ters, if any of the members left their hereditary strongholds, which 
however can seldoin have happened. Whoever undertakes an in- 
quiry into the history of the constitutions during the middle ages,' 
ought not to overlook the hint contained in the circumstance, which 
, assuredly is not mere chance, that in Schweitz the estatesmen, at 
Florence, and also at Naples, the burghers, were at first divided into 
four parts : to which afterw'ard, in the former case owing to the en- 
largement of the territory, in the latter to that of the city, two others 
were added ; like the third tribe at Rome. Ditmarsh too was di- 
vided into four Dc^e : the Strandmen never formed one. 
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if n person removed from Acliamsc to Rhamnus, he still 
contiQued an Acharnian, belonging to the phyle Oeneis; 
and so did his posterity for ever. Only doubtless there 
was a possibility at Athens, on shewing valid grounds for 
such an application, of migrating into a different phyle: 
and the Roman censors, who, at least in the later times 
of the republic, often changed tlie tribe of a citizen at 
discretion, must always have had the* power of comply- 
ing with requests fpr transfers of this sort, when made 
with regard to tribes enjoying an equalit}^ of rights. An 
incomparably more important distinction of these local 
tribes was, that they were not closed against new mem- 
bers; that, when an inferior franchise w'as establisht, in 
the place they had previously occupied, all such as ap- 
peared to deserve it, and even whole districts at once, 
might be elevated from this, and • admitted into the ple- 
beian tribes; and that patricians themselves could enter 
into them. 

Every local tribe had a region corresponding to it : 
and all the free substantial members of the Roman state, 
not included in the houses, who were dwelling within the 
limits of any region, when tlie constitution was introduced, 
were registered as its tribesmen, llie region bore the 
name of the tribe ; whether it was in the city, or in 
the country. In the former, until Augustus divided the 
city according to its increast size and the exigencies of 
his time into a greater number of regions, the four esta- 
blisht by Servius were retained. They answered to tlie 
four civic tribes : and with regard to these there is no 

• vv See the passage of Lclius Felix quoted above, in note 967 ; 
and that of Varro below, in note S71. 

^ Livy, XXVI. 9: In Fupiniam dimiaso exercitu. See "W the 
explanations of the names of the tribes in Festus. 

^ 'Three of these answered each to one of the three original 
towns, the commonalty of each of which accordingly formed a tribe. 
With regard to the Palatiae and Collioe this is clear : in the Suburan 
region the most prominenl feature was the Csdian hill : Varra, de 
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<}ifferenoe of opinion. But as to the number of regions, 
into which the Roman territory was parceled out at the 
establishment of the plebeians as an estate, and conse- 
quently as to the number of plebeian tribes originally in- 
stituted, Dionysius found totally contradictory statements : 
and Livy must have held the difficulty to be completely 
inexplicable; so that he confined himself to mentioning 
the civic tribes, and that too in such a manner, as though 
none but these had been establisht by Servius. When 
in the Annals for the year 259 he found, and himself 
copied, the statement, that the tribes were now augmented 
to one and twenty, he probably assumed, if he took any 
thought about earlier times, that Servius had divided the 
Roman territory into sixteen regions. 

Before his time a better informed person, even Cat(> 
himself had left this point equally undetermined : and 
the cause of his doing so is plainly, that a greater num- 
ber than twenty seemed irreconcilable with that of the 
year 259, which was placed beyond dispute by the sub- 
sequent gradual increase; while his good sense and ho- 
nesty would not allow him to assert that twenty was the 
original number, in direct opposition to the older An- 
nals, and doubtless also to the books of the augurs and 

L. L. IV. 8. The rank of these however was the reverse of that of 
the patrician tribes : the commonalty of the Luceres became the first, 
that of the Ramnes the third ; for which there assuredly was a rea- 
son. The Esquiline seems also to have belonged to the liberties of 
Lucerum ; but the settlement upon it is described as formed by ge- 
nuine plebeians, whether by the Latins and Hernicans in the time of 
Tullus (see Festus, v. Septimontio), or whether it was founded by 
Servius. It lay however within his pomerium, and consequently was 
comprehended within the ceremonial worship of the patricians, and 
like the other three civic tribes stood on a less honorable footing. 
Thus the number seven, which is perpetually recurring in the local 
division of the city (see note 934), is again found here within the 
pomerium of Servius : three districts are counted twice over, once for 
the patricians, the other time for the plebeians ; the seventh was a 
mist district, being also the site of the Vicus Patriciue. 
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pontiflb. How the tribes increast from twenty upward 
was -to be' found related ererywhere; and Vennoniusy who 
ascribed the establishment of the whole five and thirty 
to Servius, is a person almost utterly un]piown, and be- 
trays unparalleled ignorance and carelessness. 

But Dionysius quotes a statement from Fabius, that 
Servius had divided the Roman territory into six and 
twenty regions; so that with the four civic ones there 
would have been thirty, and the same number of tribes : 
and that this singular account in Dionysius may be de- 
pended upon, is proved by a fragment of Varro, wherein 
some nameless person is said to have apportioned land 
around the city to the free citizens in six and twenty 
regions’^; which surely can only refer to Servius 7'ullius 

The passage of Dionysius (iv. 15) is so important, and in 
such complete disorder, that 1 will transcribe it as it ought lo be 
written, at the same time justifying my corrections. AictXc dc sol 
r^v X^opop ana<rtiP, wr pip 4>d/3ios' €is polpat koI tt/cotrtp, 

KOI avrat icaXti <Pvkas, Ka\ ras eurrucag npoaTt$t\t avrcut nrTopaSf 
rpuucopra (fn/Xus itri TvXXiov rat naaas ytpiaBai \iyti’ tit 9i Ov9p~ 
ptipiot laropfiKtPf tit piap koI rptoKoyra <f»v\at' Cart trvp nut ttara 
troXip ovatut iKirtnXijp^trSai rat tri' maX tit ^pat ^apxovo’ot rpco- 
K€fPra «cal iritfrt (ftvXat^ ptproi, rovrttp apifuiripttp d^umurr6~ 

Ttpot &p, ovx dpi^tt Twp poipwp TOP dpiBpdp. Instead of copying the 
passage from the printed text for the reader to compare the two, it ia 
enough to refer to it : and 1 need only remark, that 1 have inserted 
the addition found in the manuscript of Bessarion, which is probably 
contained in all the others ; and that the change I have made is con- 
fined to transposing the words, except the omission of sol before 
rpuuBom. The emendation suggested 1^ Sigonius transposes two 
clauses ; mine in fact only one : and his would force os to substitute 
Xiymp for Xiyti. The whole corruption arose from the words Kor. p. 
r. dp^. Having been forgotten, they were added in the margin; 
but, as this would not hold the four words, the last was written above 
the other three : hence the next scribe, who restored the passage to 
the text, but in the snong place, thought dp^oripmp wpa to stand 
first. 

Varro, de vita pop. Rom. i. p. Rfto, from Nonius ifaresUns, 
c. 1 . V. viritim. Sztia nihem in rcgiones xxvi i^yos viritim liberia 
aitrlbuit. 

2 D 
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and his tribes. Now every one will perceive the striking 
internal probability that the number of plebeian tribes 
should be thirty; because the patricians and the Latins, 
between whom the plebs stood as an intermediate body 
uniting the two, were both divided into thirty corpora- 
tions. Nay, this probability is so great, that, if no state- 
ment of the kind were preserved, and we were merely left 
without anything to contradict this number, analogy would 
lead us to take it for granted. The sole objection is, 
that, at the admission of the Crustumine tribe, the num- 
ber then existing was only twenty. 

This difficulty may be solved, if we call to mind that 
there was an essential and necessary correspondence be- 
tween the regions and the tribes. As the registering or the 
assigning landed property within any district formed the i* 
groundwork of a local tribe; and voting by regions was 
the flame thing with voting by plebeian tribes ; so a tribe 
must have ceast to exist, when the state was compelled to 
give up the region that was its basis. The Eleans for in- 
stance had twelve phyles: but when they lost a part of 
their territory to the Arcadians, along with the demes com- 
prised in it, the number of phyles left was only eight 
That the Romans in the treaty with Porsenna were forced 
to cede the territory on the Etruscan bank of the Tiber 
is acknowledged: and I shall shew how utterly destitute 
of historical foundation is the tale of its being restored 
to them by an act of romantic generosity. Now we fre- 
quently find, both in the legends of the oldest times, and in 
the more genuine history of Rome, that a vanquisht people 

Pauaanias, Eliac. i. c. ix. These local tribes in Elis are an 
histance of the manner in which a rustic population grew in time to 
form a commonalty, and the commonalty united into one people with 
the citizens. During the Peloponnesian war the soverainty still be- 
longed to the city of Elis ; and the neighboring country was in a 
state of dependence. It is also remarkable enough, that afterward, 
just at a time of the greatest dfetress, the aenariess oligasdifi again 
tried to rob the krittoitaBta of the oounliy of^tbo rights eoneeded 
to them. 
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yra» compelled to give up a third of its territory to the 
conqueror.- If sudi was the measure adopted by Por- 
senna with regard to Rome» this would explain how it 
came to pass that just a third of the original tribes dis- 
appears Had the Annals acknowledged this diminu- 
tion, the humiliation and fall of 'Rome would have been 
manifest in its whole extent; and the empty fable of its 
rapid recovery from its misfortune would have been laid 
bare ^7. 

ITiese tribes, we perceive, do not correspond in num- 
ber with the tribes of the patricians, but with their sub- 
divisions, the curies. This leads us to question whether 

See below, notes 1093 , 1215 , 1222 . Those who lost their pro- 
perty in consequence, would be admitted into other tribes, if they re- 
moved to Rome. If they staid on their land, they became aliens to 
Rome, and clients to the new lords of the soil : as the Irish became 
farmers of the estates, which hud been the property of their fore- 
fathers. 

77 It will not be a waste of labour to determiue what were the 
tribes that remained out of the original thirty. The four civic ones 
according to their rank were the Suburan, the Esquiline, the Colline, 
and the Palatine : the rustic tribes, arranged alphabetically, were the 
iEmilian, Camilian, Cluentian, Cornelian, Fabian, Galerian, Hcira- 
tian, Lemonian, Menenian, Papirian, Pupinian, Remilian, BergUn, 
Veturian, Voltinian : the complement of sixteen was made up by Uie 
Claudian. Not that there was a Ciaudlan tribe from the be^iiing : 
but 1 must here anticipate the conjecture, that it was substituted in 
the room of a Tarquinian tribe, which, like the Tarquinian house, 
was done away : see the text to note 1236. The Cmstumine is in- 
deed older than all osnstituted after 259 : but imoe it dUfors from 
all the rustic tribes in this list, both in the termination of its name, 
and in that name’a being a local ojie, it must no doubt have been the 
twenty-first, which was estafalisbt after the treaty with Lattum, — the 
first of a new order of things, by which the ten lost tribes were to be 
replaced. The PbUkm is wHhout doubt the same with the FoMIfam, 
one of the later tribes ; just as molHa and mobiUa are the same word, 
^-osciila ez alta sospendunt moitia pinu : pilentis matres in moOlbus : 
—otherwise there would have been thirty-six, instead of thirty-five. 
For a Veientine tribe the only authority is a corrupt reading, which 
has now been expunged on the authority of the good manuacript^ In 
the speech pro Plancio 16(38) ; where the right word b U/enima, 

2 D 2 
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their name may not originally have been a different one^ 
and whether ten of them were not requisite to make up 
a plebeian tribe; so that at first there would be three 
such, which subsequently sank to two. This conjecture 
is favoured by our finding that the commonalty at the 
Crustumine secession was headed by two tribunes ; and 
that afterward, when the consular power was transferred 
to military tribunes chosen out of the two orders, their 
regular number seems properly to have been six, three 
for the patricians according to their tribes, and three in 
like manner for the plebeians. But in this latter case 
the intention may merely have been that, the number of 
the patricians being given, they should have an equal 
number of plebeian collegues: and in the former, since 
twenty were too many to guide a people in a state of^ 
insurrection, as well as for prudent deliberation, each 
decury of the tribunes may have appointed a delegate : 
indeed, why should not they, like the decuries of the 
senators, have had each a leader, who was to come for- 
ward on such occasions? In fact there is an express 
statement that the plebs at the second secession had 
twenty tribunes divided into two decuries, who had to 
appoint two chiefs^**. The votes of the curies being 
those vi[bich were told in the assembly*, the tribes of 
Romulus had sunk into insignificance: nor do we meet 
among the Latins with any trace of a division standing 
higher in the scale than that into thirty towns. 

A phyle must needs have a phylarch; and so must 
a tribe have a tribune. If Dionysius confines his state- 
ment to the civic tribes, when he says that Servius ap- 
pointed a tribune over each of them to inspect the con- 
dition of every household, and that troops and taxes were 

* 

Livy, III. 51. Deoem numero tribunoa mUUaret (thia ia an 
accidental miatake) creant in Aventino. — Iciliua eundem numerum 
ab Buia creandum curat.<^Viginti tribunia militum negnttum dede- 
runt, ut ex auo numero duoa crearent. * 8^ p. SSe. 
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levied according to the same division his sole reason 
for this limitation is, that he knew not what to make of 
the rustic tribes. This charge of inspecting, making in- 
quiries, and reporting, was repugnant to t^e spirit of later 
ages, which* as the pecuharities of character became more 
varied, needed and exacted a larger range of freedom. But 
it was only this portion of the tribunes office that became 
extinct : the tribuni aerarii^ who lasted till the end of the 
republic, seem to have been merely the successors of the 
original tribunes. When the Roman people had become 
exempted from all taxes, the main part of their business 
as collectors was at an end: but they continued to exist, 
and to have an oath administered to them ; and they 
were called by the Aurelian law to the exercise of judicial 
functions, as representing the body of the most respectable 
citizens *. 

That these tribes at first comprised only the plebeians, 
and that the patricians and their clients were not en- 
. rolled in them till much later, will be made to appear 
in the sequel of this iiistory. For the present I will re- 
mind the reader that the assembly of the tribes was the 
scene where the tribunes of the y>eople were • supreme ; 
that it was never convoked by a patrician magistrate; 
that, when it met, the patricians and clients had to with- 
draw from the forum; that the centuries were instituted 
to mediate between the two bodies, and to unite them, 
and so would otherwise have been needless. It is stated 
indeed that the Claudian tribe was formed by the clients 
of that house : but in the first place this is very far from 
certain; and besides it would not have been a greater 
deviation from the principles of the constitution, than 
the receiving the Claudii among the patricians, that is, 
into the three tribes, instead of the exiled house of the 

Dionsrsius, iv. 14. #4* kmaarfit Jiamp 

ffivXapxovtf oU wpoaira^v tlStmu vouv oUiap inamt olm*. 

^ See Duker, on the Epitome of Livy, xcvii. 
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Tarquins. The establishment of that tribe may perhaps 
have been an experiment whether the ten tliat were ex- 
tinct could not be gradually replaced by new ones formed 
out of the clientry *. 

I will here meet an objection, which may possibly be 
raised, at least hereafter, by a vigilant reader. When it 
had never been questioned that tliese tribes were a gene- 
ral division of the whole nation, as those of Romulus were 
also supposed to have been previously ; nor moreover that 
the houses were families, according to our notions ; every 
one who remarkt that some of the tribes, the i^milian, 
Cornelian, Fabian, bore the well-known names of the most 
eminent patrician houses, thought no doubt that this must 
be owing to their having had the honour of containing 
such a house along with its clients.* To me this circum- 
stance rather seems to explain how the names of the 
houses themselves originated. An Athenian of the -^ntid 
phyle did not believe himself to be descended from Ajax ; 
nor a Formian from ^milius : these were only eponyms, 
honoured by the tribesmen as their common guardian 
spirits. Just as little can the Caecilii, so long as the 
original idea was not utterly lost sight of, have carried 
back their pedigree to Caeculus, the Fabii to a Fabus or 
Fabius, the Julii to lulus. Wherever a house and a tribe 
bore the same name, it may be assumed that both were 
so called in the same manner after the same indiges ; and 
that both performed sacrifices to him, as to a patron of 
a higher order s®®. 

* 8ee tlie text to note 1336. 

^ auoh if daugus in Virgil, iSn. vii. 707 : Claudia nunc a quo 
diffuiiditur et tribui et gens Per Latium : he is no more the progeni- 
tor of the one t h a n of the other. Such accurate infonnatioii doea 
Virgil display even on this point. Much of what he gathered, after 
the manner of the Alexandrian poets, from regions seldom visited, 
passes for his arbitrary invention, and as such is even censured as 
faulty. When he introduces the eponyms of the Sergian and Ciuen- 
tian tribes among the Irojan foUowers of iEneas (v. 131 — 133), and 
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That the tribes of Servlus were plebeian is proved, 
at least in substance, by Varro’s connecting their institu- 
tiou with the assignment of landed property. The nature 
of the right to enjoy the profits of the national domains 
by possession, and of the right to an assignment of pro- 
perty therein, requires to be separately and fully devo- 
lopt For the present I will merely observe, that the 
former originally belonged to the patricians, who after 
receiving lands invested their clients witli them ; the lat- 
ter exclusively to the plebeians; that, in other words, 
witli the exception of the country under the city-walls, 
all landed property, strictly speaking, was in the hands 
of the plebeians sdone; that all the assignments of land 
were in their favour, and were a set-off for their share 
in the public domains; that consequently, where general 
assignments of land are spoken of, they are almost always 
expressly mentioned as the receivers; and that, where 
this is not the case, the same restriction must assuredly 
have existed ITie earlier assignments to the free men, 
such as are ascribed to the Sabine kings, Numa and 
Ancus, had recognized the rights of men belonging to a 


thus revives the recollection of an ancient belief, which it is likely lie 
may have met with in Najvius, n reader of the present day fancies he 
meant to pay a stupid compliment to some Sergius and Cluentius ; 
men of high rank ; though no such names are to be found among the 
fiersons of influence in his day. 

The abstract substantive from pfcfts is plebitaSy or, a4Soording 
to the old spelling, plevitas, which Nonius quotes as used by Cato 
and Cassius Hemina : De hon. vet. dictis. 

* Dionysius speaks of a twofold assignment under Servios ; one 
just at the beginning of his reign ; and another after the close of the 
Etruscan war/ which he represents to have lasted twenty yean^ out 
of the conquered territory. Livy, who was not disturbed by any feel- 
ing he was bound to fill up the wearisome period of forty-four 
years by recording the events of each, despatdies the Etruscan war in 
a few words, before he comes to the establishment of the centuries; 
and then (c. 46 ) he mentions the only assignment of which he takes 
any notice. 
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commonalty, which had not yet assumed the foim of an 
estate: and by the assignment under Servius the plebs 
was establisht in its distinctive character of free here- 
ditary proprietors. 

From this time forward the Roman nation consisted 
of the two estates, the populus^ or body of burghers, and 
the plehs^ or commonalty; both, according to the views 
of the legislator, equally free, but differing in degree of 
honour: the patricians, as elder brothers, and moreover 
as each of them was the member of a far less numerous 
body, had the advantage of the plebeians, as the grea,ter 
houses had of the lesser. I do not aim at prying into 
the mysteries of the ancient theologies: thus much how- 
ever is evident; that the Romans conceived eveiy^ part 
of nature, and every vital and spiritual power, to be di-'f' 
vided into two sexes and two persons : they had teUus 
and tellumo^ anima and animus. In like manner they pro- 
bably also lookt upon the nation as consisting of populus 
and plebes: hence the names are masculine and feminine. 
The use of the former word for the soverain assembly 
of the centuries belongs to later, that for the whole na- 
tion to yet more recent times : and along with the second 
meaning the original one long continued to prevail. It 
is related under the year 341 that the plebs, with the 
concurrence of the populus, committed the charge of in- 
vestigating the murder of Postumius to the consuls. In 
this place no interpretation can attach that meaning to 
the word, into which it has been attempted, though very 
mistakenly, to strain it in the saying of Appius Claudius, 
that the tribunes were maugistrates of the plebsy not rf the popu- 
lus: where it is contended that populus means the people 
in the centuries®®*. 


^ Livy, IV. 51 : A plebe consenBu populi consulibus negotium 
mandatur. ii. 56 : Non populi sed pl^ magistratum ; that a tribune 
had no authority over the patridans. For that was the point in dis- 
pute. 
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.&ven in the oracle of the Mardi, which was promul- 
gated during the second Punic war, the pretor is still 
spoken of as pronouncing the supreme sentence of the 
law both over the burghers and the commonalty More- 
over, a concilium^ as we know firom veiy good authority, 
was the assemblage bf a mere part of the nation^; not 
of the whole, as it was united in the centuries. Now 
Livy says, the auguries had attained to such high honour, 
that the coiicilia populi and the centuriate comitia were 
dissolved in consequence of unfavorable omens"®. Here 
the concilia populi^ which from their veiy name must have 
been distinct from the only general comitia, those of 
the centuries, or the exercittis^ are moreover expressly 
named alongside of them: and a concilium plehis is 
out of the question ; for this did not stand under the 
influence of the auguries. So that a concilium populi is 
equivalent to an assembly of the patricians, or the curies. 
Such was the concilium to which Publicola paid homage 
by lowering his fasces*^. Such was the assembly which 
decided between the Aricines and the Ardeates con- 
cerning the territory they were disputing about"". As 
the patricians at that time were still the only possessors 
of the domains, the plebs was in no way qualified for 
judging whether a particular district belonged to them: 
nor would it have had any interest to decide unfairly: 
nor finally would the consuls have granted it the honour 
of settling a quarrel between two forein towns. If we 
keep thb explanation steadily in view, we perceive it was 

** Liry, xxv. 19: Praetor — It qui popuh pkbifuo jot dabR 
■ummaiii. 

** Lslittt Foliz, quoted by Gellius, xv. 97 : It qui non univer. 
aum populum, aed partem aliquam adeoM jobet, noneomitia, ted, con- 
cillum edioere ddiet. ^ 

** Livy, 1 . 36 : Ub-«oonollla popmU, ezerdiut vocali, tununa re- 
rum, ubi avet non admlaiawni, diiimereniiir. o 

« See note 1179. 

■ Livy, 111 . 71 : CmeiiiopopuH a magiatratibtu dato. 
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by the euiies that M. Manlius, the saviour of the Capitol, 
the patrcm of the Roman commonalty, was condemned 
to death, alter the centuries had acquitted him^: so 
gree(hly did the patricians thirst after his blood. Their 
place of meeting was the Comitium, that of the plebeians 
the Forum The distinction between the two orders is 
visible even in their games; which were twofold, the 
Roman and the plebeian. The first were held in the 
great Circus; and accordingly we are told that the Cu- 
ries had places there assigned to them : the separation 
between the orders accounts for the origin and purpose 
of the Circus Flaminius. It must have been designed 
for the games of the commonalty; which in early times 
chose its tribunes there, on the Flaminian field 

Now as the Marcii designated the nation by the t^o 
words populus and plebs^ so the formularies of prayer by 
which all proceedings in the presence of the whole nation 
were opened, sometimes made mention of the QuiriteSf 
sometimes of the pleheums^ along with the populus^. It 

^ Livy, vi. SO : Cum centuriatim populus citaretur » apparuit 
nunquam fore — crimini locum. Ita — concilium popuR indicium 
est. The true account is clearly that the duumvirs iropeacht him. 

Both of these lay on the same level, — quanto rostra foro et 
comitio Buperiora sunt, says Fronto, ad Antonin. Aug. i. S. p. 148. ed. 
Rom. — and were so situate as to form a whole, which in common 
parlance was called the Forum. It was this Forum, in the wider 
acceptation of the word, that was surrounded by porticoes. The oi'i- 
g^nal plebeian Forum was paved with flagstones of travertine: the 
Comitium is the piece of ground where a pavement of flagstones of 
giaUo was brought to light by the excavations of the last century. 
They were separated by the ancient rostra, a stage of considerable 
length with steps at each end of it, lying in the line between the 
temple of Castor and the Curia Hostilia, at right angles to the front 
of this Curia and the steps before it. Down to the time of Caius 
Gracchus, even the tribunes in speaking used to front the Comitium : 
he turned his bad£ to it, and ^loke with his face toward the Forum. 

All s^h distinctions necessarily came to an end, when the 
patricians were lost in the body of the nation like a ^op in the sea. 

^ Quod ieiix, faostum, fortunatum, salutareque sit popuh Romano 
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is tr,u^ the original Quirites were totally and esBentially 
diffisrent from the plebeians, and were become a part of 
the patricians. But the plebeians were now standing in 
the same relation to the coUective body of the curies^ 
in which the second tribe had once stood to the first: 
the formulary was ready at hand, and was applicable. 
Hence the custom of addressing the assembly in the 
Forum by the name of Quiriteg : hence the phrase, Qat- 
ritan/ proj^rty^ and the like 

Among the measures of Servius for promoting free- 
dom, it is further stated that he estabUsht judges for 

Quiritibua (not Quiritium : see p. 994, note 769). Festat, v. Did 
mos erat KomoniR in omnibus sacrificiit precibusque. Cioero para- 
phrases this as follows: Quae deprecatiis sum — ut ea res — popuio 
plebique liomanae bene atque feliciter eveniret: Pro Mureoa, i. 

of inquiry I must acid one more remark. A 
great number of instances may be collected, by merely turning over 
the pages of Livy, where he gives the name of populw to the pkb§. 
But these are not of the alightest importance, if we make a distinetlon 
between the strict practice of the language in ancient times, which 
he retained in copying from auch Annals as still paid attention to it, 
and the fluctuating usage which he shared with his own age. How 
difficult would it have been for him to avoid this ! when the tribunes, 
who had already long been actually tribunes of the people^ had for 
some hundred years at the least transacted business offidally with the 
populus of that age, the comitia of the centuries. But this only 
makes us the more struck with the precusion of those passages, where 
be is literally reciting the expressions of the older writers. 1 will 
however myself quote another passage, which might seem to make 
against me: Varro de re rust. i. 9. 9 : Lidnlus trib. pi. eum Mil, 
post rages exactos annis ccclxv, primus populum ad leges aedpien- 
das in septem jugera forensia e comitio eduxii. The number of years, 
as every one sees, is corrupt, and perhaps the corruption has gone 
further: but if any one takes papuku here to mean pkbe, and the 
comiHum to be Ua place of assembly, he is totally in the dark. In 
this very passage the populut is the curies, who were forced to accept 
the law proposed by the triumphant plebeians aceipere). The 
tribune conducts them from the Comitium to the spot where they are 
to oondude peace with the plebs : the seven jugers are the condition : 
in septem jugera : like pax data in has leges est : Livy, xxxiii. SO. 
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priv^ actions^. I entertain no doubt that this refers 
to the institution of the centumvirs. The only ground 
for the prevalent notion, that this tribunal was not erected 
until the five and thirty tribes were completed, or till 
there were at least three and thirty, lies in its name : 
whereas, the agreement being only approximate, this is 
a sufficient sign that the name arose out of common par- 
lance, and was not the original technical appellation. For 
every tribe there were three judges. This number, — the 
principle of representing the particular tribes, and the con- 
sequent practice for the election to be conducted by each 
severally, not by the collective commonalty, — the sym- 
bol of the spear, — all point to very old times : the symbol 
just mentioned contains an allusion to the plebeians as 
Quirites; that name being frequently derived from Hie 
Sabine word quiris, a spear. Moreover the causes which 
came before this court, referred uniformly to matters that 
occurred in the census, or concerned Quiritary property, 
llie one senatorian judge, who was appointed by the 
pretor, was properly called an arbiter 9^. The centumvirs, 
we are perfectly justified in assuming, originally, when 
they were ninety, and afterward as their number, which on 
the diminution of the tribes 'had been reduced to sixty, 
gradually increast again, bore the name of judices. And 
the unprejudiced will easily see that these are the jvdices^ 
who after the abolition of the decemvirate were protected, 
along with the other plebeian magistrates, by the laws 
declaring them inviolable 


Dionyaius, iv. 85. 

^ PUutuB, Rudens, xii. 4. 7. Ergo dato De eenatu Gyrenensi 
quemvia opulentum arbUrum, Si tuaa eaae oportet etc. 150 yei&ra 
i^erward it was a matter of dispute whether judex or arbiter were 
the right name : Cicero pro Murena, 18 (87). The nature of the 
relation between them had been totally forgotten. 

** Livy, 111. 55. That ingenioua scholar, Ant. Augustinus, who 
in his views on historical questions was mostly no less happy, than he 
was invariably the contrary in emendatory criticism, dkoemed this 
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Beside the election of these judges, and of the tri- 
huneES Beveral others may have been carried on by the 
plebeians collectively, or by the particular tribes sepa- 
rately. It is assuredly more probable that even in those 
times they had ediles, forming a peculiar local magistracy, 
such as we may suppose to have subsisted in the towns 
the inhabitants of which belonged to the plebs, than that 
this office originated later, llie plebeian assemblies may 
also have had a variety of purposes over and above elec- 
tions ; the passing resolutions, the imposing rates for com- 
mon objects. Thus general contributions for the funerals 
of favorite statesmen were ordained by public decree*®^. 
We may assume however that even tlien they had rights 
which came much nearer to their subsequent power. 

For the legislation of an individual, who is the supreme 
head of a state, pursues a different course from that taken 
by conflicting powers in a free state ; where, without vio- 
lating the public peace, and the forms of law, nothing but 
gradual concessions can be wrung, sometimes by lulling 
fears, sometimes by rousing them, from the possessors of 
privileges which have become exorbitant, above all when 
their sway is a usurpation. The royal author of that 
constitution, which posterity designated with the name 
of Servius Tullius^, cannot have understood the nature 
of his own measures, li, after establishing the plebeian 

truth : but he only gave a faint hint of his opinion ; and so his con- 
jecture did not meet with acceptance. (See Drakenborch on the 
passage referred to.) He would have had to fetch his readers from a 
vast distance, out of a public still far behind in its nonage, and to 
carry them up to the point where he was standing : the road to it 
was not leveled : and after all would they have thank t him for it ? 
Might he not rest satisfied with having found his way thither him- 
self? 

**' For that of Agr. Menenius it was proposed by the tribanaa : 
IKonysioa, vi. 96. 

* Ut, quCBBadmodum Numa divini auctor juris fuisaet, Ua See- 
vium ooodiiorem omnis in dvitate discriniinis, ovdiaumque— posteri 
fisma ferrent : Livy, i. 4S. 
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estate^ he left it so destitute of protection as it was be- 
fore the Secession, and so far from an equality of rights 
as it still continued long after. Cicero was not speak- 
ing inconsiderately, nor did he so much transport him- 
self to the point of view taken by a different party, as 
draw back that curtain of prejudices through which he 
usually esteemed it his duty to look into the sanctuary 
of the constitution, when he declared that the pkbs by 
the Secession recovered its hallowed rights, its liber- 
ties^. The measure by which they were secured was 
new, and was the result of necessity, owing to the change 
in f^e form of the constitution : but of the rights them- 
selves the commonalty cannot have been destitute. It 
would not have been a free body, like the body of burgh- 
ers, unless there had been the same right of appealii% 
to its assembly, which the patricians had of appealing to 
the curies; and unless it had been entitled to pass sen- 
tence upon such as grossly infringed its liberties. 

That the counter-revolution of L. Tarquinius and the 
patricians did actually drive back the commonalty so far 
from the fair rights it had already reacht, that centuries 
were needed before it could again make its w^ay against 
wind and tide into the harbour where after that royal 
kg^slation it was lying, is evinced among other things by 
the state of the law concerning debts. We are distinct^ 
told that a law of king Servius abolisht the practice of 
pledging the person, and substituted that of pledging 
property the selfsame measure by which the Pcetelian 

*** Ut leges sacratae sibi reniitueret : Frafgm. of the CorneliaDa. 
Saoresanetw answers to the Oermanyhon. 

Dlonyshis, rv. 9 : ^Ocroi y hp firra ravra fkuftlvtoiPTta, tovtow 
oAc iama wp&f rh Xpva mray9tr6at, oXXa icat pofiop B^aofuu /ufiipa 
9ap€t(€ip iirl ato/uurtp iXtvBipoif, Ikopop rjyovn€vos to7s dovctorolff rht 
oMar rSp ovftjSoXXo/Acrtir Kpartip. In the same harimgae he makes 
Servius further say, that the domains diould not tiienceforward be 
enjoyed by the usurping patriciana, but by the plebehme who had won 
them with their bloed. So that the agrarian law wao hkewiae re- 
ferred to the same founder of every oonatituthnad right. 
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law made a new epoch in the freedom of the plebs. It 
is frirther 'said, that this beneficent enactment was re- 
pealed by Tarquinius the tyrant and die patricians 
contriyed to prevent its renewal for two hundred years 
after the banishment of the kings. 

The story that Servius meant to resign the throne^ 
and have annual consuls elected, may have as insecure 
a historical foundation as the tale ol his birth. Never- 
theless it jioints decidedly to a necessary connexion, which 
common tradition and opinion perceived, between the con- 
sulate and the laws bearing his name, lliis is distinctly 
implied in Livy’s statement, that the first consuls were 
chosen in conformity to the commentaries of king Servius 
'rullius ; those commentaries, which contained a detailed 
scheme of his constitution, as the quotations in Festus 
shew. And since one is unwilling to suspect that the 
author of so great a legislation, who had the power to 
fashion it for his purposes, would do anything that must 
have destroyed it ; the design of that legislator* whom we 
call Servius Tullius, must have been, it would seem, to 
place the two free estates on a level in the consulate 
as well as elsewhere, in the manner in which this was 
effected by the election of L. Brutus, and permanently 
by the law of C. Licinius and L. Sextius. If he did 
not, if he only created two annual magistracies for the 
hanses, and left the commonalty 'without any consul frrom 
its own body, it was in a worse condition than under a 

Dionysius, iv. iS. Tarquinius is even said to have destroyed 
the tables on which these beneficent laws were written. These then 
must have been the fifty spoken of in iv. 13, the mode of mentioning 
which (^o-ov) implies that they were no longer in existence, and ac- 
cordingly were not comprehended in the Papirian collection. If this 
was digested under the second. Tarquinius, of course it did not con- 
tain the laws which he rescinded: their not being found in it is 
assuredly the only ground for the above-mentioned story of his hav- 
ing destroyed them in a fit of passion. From this however it ensues 
that the whole account of that law on debts has nothing but tradition 
to rest on. 8ee the text to note 1964. 
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single supreme head, who retained his function^* for ^life. 
The latter would emancipate himself and the more so 
the longer he reigned, from the prejudices of the ordet 
out of which he had proceeded; prejudices bf which w 
annual magistrate would continue fettered. And by no 
gain, save that of universal freedom, could the palpable 
mischievous consequences of a divided government be 
counterbalanced. 
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With regard to the purpose of the Servian constitu- 
tion to impart an equal share in the consular government 
to the plebeians, every one may think as he likes : that 
it granted them the right of taking part in elections, and 
in legislation, is universally acknowledged. 

Servius, as for the sake of brevity 1 will call the law- 
giver in accordance with the writers of antiquity, would 
have taken the simplest method of bestowing these rights, 
if he had adopted the same plan, whereby the commons 
in feudal states obtained a station alongside of the barons, 
and had ordained that all national concerns should be 
brought both before the council of the burghers and that 
of the commonalty, and that the decree of the one should 
not have force without the approval of the other, and 
should be made null by its rejection. This was the 
footing on which the plebeian tribes in aftertimes stood 
in relation to the curies : but if these • two bodies had 
been set up over against each other from the begtniiing, 
they would have rent the state asunder: to accomplish 
its perfect union, the centuries were devised by Servius. 
For in them he collected the patricians and theb dUento 
togetiher with the piemans; and along with all these 
that new class of their feUow-citizens, which had arisen 
from the grant of the Roman franchise to the inhabitants 
of odier towns, the municipals: so that nobody could in 
any way look upon himself as a Roman, without having 
some place or other, though it might often be a very 
2E 
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insignificant one, in this great assembly The pre- 
ponderance, nay the whole power in that assembly tay 
with the plebs. This however excited no ill-will, be-* 
cause no one was excluded; and provoked no apposition, 
because it did not decide by itself, but stood on an equi- 
poise with the curies. 

This institution of the centuries has thrown that of 
the tribes completely into the shade : and through the 
former alone has the name of king Servius maintained 
its renown to our days. Moreover it was long and uni- 
versally deemed a settled point, that this is understood 
with more certainty and accuracy than any other part 
of the Roman constitution; because it is described 
Dionysius and Livy, and that description is coucbt in 
numbers. Only a very few more clearsighted scholafp 
ventured to pronounce, that at all events these repre- 
sentations do not suit the times of which we have a 
contemporary history. At present this in the main is 
no longer contested; and a far more authentic record 
having come to light, the errours common to the two 
historians, and those peculiar to each, may be satisfac- 
torily pointed out They cannot either of them have 
been acquainted with the account contained in the com- 
mentaries ascribed to the king himself but have written 
from very different and very defective reports. As to 
Cicero, the only reason that indisposes us to believe hb 
having drawn immediately from the authentic source, is, 
that erudition of this sort was not in his way: else his 
statements are exceedingly accurate and trustworthy. 
The mistakes of the two historians need not surprise 
us : for they were not speaking of an institution still ex- 
isting, nor even of one that had recently been dianged, 
but of what had long since past away. Livy says ex- 
pressly, that it had nothing in common with the consti- 
tution of the centuries in bis days: and this moreov^ 


^ ComitUtui maximut. 
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is.ttie very reason why he describes it, as he does the 
ancient tactics in his account of the Latin war. Various 
other statements must have been current, containing still 
greater discrepancies ; for Pliny takes IIOOOO ases as the 
limit for the property of the first class, Gellius 125000 ; 

numbers which can neither be regarded as blunders in 
the manuscripts, nor as slips in the writers. 

In one point both the historians mistaken. Con- 
founding the burghers with the commonalty, they ima- 
gine that a people, in which till then perfect union and 
equality had prevailed, was now divided into dasses ac- 
cording to property, in such a manner tliat all the power 
fell into the hands of the rich, though encumbered with 
no slight burthens. Dionysius adds another errour to this, 
in looking upon the eighteen equestrian centuries, which 
had the first rank in the constitution of Servius, as a 
timocratical institution. 

The principle of an aristocracy is to maintain a perfect 
equality within its own body. The poorest and obscurest 
Tuobile of Venice, into whose family no office of dignity 
had come for centuries, was esteemed in the great council 
as the equal of those whose wealth and name encircled 
them with splendour. A government formed like the 
Roman by a large body of houses is a complete demo- 
cracy within itself just as much so as that of a canton 
where the population is not more numerous: it is an 
aristocracy solely in its relation to the commonalty, lliia 
was misunderstood by IKonysius and Livy. No diange 
was made by Servius in this equality of the ancsient 
burghers: his timocracy only affected those who stood 
entirely widiout the pafo of that body, or those who at 
the utmost were attadit to it, but hr from partaking in 
the same equality. 

The six equestrian centuries establisht by L. Tarquinius 
were incorporated by Servius into hu oomitia; and received 


Pliny, H. N. xxxxii. 18 . GeUiiw, vii. 13 . 
2e 2 
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the name of the six suffragia. So that these comprised 
all the patridans; among whom it cannot be conceived 
that in this constitution, any more than in the earlier, 
there existed any distinction adapted to the scale of their 
property. Livy, though he forgot that the six centuries 
had been instituted by Tarquinius, makes a perfectly cor- 
rect distinction between them and the twelve which were 
added by Servius ; out of the principal mm in the state^ 
as he says : he ought to have said, in the commonalty : for 
the patricians were in the six mffragia ; nor can any of 
them have been admitted into the twelve centuries. Dio- 
nysius therefore should have confined himself to these 
twelve centuries, when he conceived that the knights 
were chosen by Servius out of the richest and most illus- 
trious families; which notion he extends to all the eigh-0 
teen \ For the patricians, who unquestionably as a body 
were the richest as well as the leading men in the state, 
had all of them places in the six mffragia by birth and 
descent, though particular individuals among them might 
happen to be very poor. 

Else it is clear from the character of the measure, 
that the person who airanged this division of ranks, when 
he collected the notables, and separated them from the 
commondlty, would pass over such of the nobles of Me- 
duUia or Tellena as were totally reduced to poverty and 
insignificance, and would enroll in these centuries such 
of the merely freeborn inhabitants as in compliance with 
the notion of the class possest wealth enough to equip 
a horseman, provided their honour was untamisht; not 
those whose character stood the highest, if their means 

1004 Festus, V. Sez Suffragia, in direct oppoaition to the truth, 
takes the six to have been the centuries formed by Servius. To this 
he was led by the notion that the twelve had already been instituted 
by Tarquinius. See p. 361, note 89S. 

• IV. 18 : *Eit €;(fOirr«r to fUyurrov md «trd yivos 

The passage of Cicero about selecting the knights censu 
maaimo is mutilate, and cannot be filled up with certainty. 
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were too- small. Marius would not have been placed 
among the knights: the object of Servius however was 
not to bestow prizes on the virtues of individuals, but to 
establish an estate in the nation; to un^e the plebeian 
notables with the patrician. Now among the Greeks, 
wherever the ancient government did not dwindle into 
an oligarchy, the mode of effecting the transition to that 
later order of things, which the coUia« of nature brought 
about, was for the remnant of a decaying aristocracy to 
unite into one class with the richer landed proprietors 
among the commonalty, the ynoftopoi. lliis class, from 
being able to defray the expense of serving as horsemen 
out of their own means, bore the name of hmlg; which 
in English is best rendered by the word kniffkUy although 
certain associations must be guarded against in using it 
llie Greek philosophers, when the ancient notions of 
ancestry had long been lost, defined nobility to consist 
according to the way of thinking then prevalent of here- 
ditary good birth together with hereditary wealth 
Where poverty has intruded, none but a military nobleas, 
such as that which several German provinces take pride 
in, can maintain the character of the class in public 
opinion, which alone preserves it Nay the privileged 
classes have universally esteemed wealth, and the out- 
ward splendour that flows from it bs the only thing 
which can place any one gn a level with themselves. 
Such has always been the case, "ilie Heraclid Aristo- 
demus, the progenitor of the Spartan kings, said, Money 
makes the man. Alcaeus repeated it in his songs, as a 
saying of the wise ^ : and base as this sounds, base as 
it is, still it cannot be disputed that in an undertaking 
Uke that of king Servius, wealth, and not bare lineage, 

Aristotle, Frsgm. ,de Nobilitsto. 

7 XpnifUKT oiffip. Aleaus, In the Schol. on Piodnr, Isthm. it. 17. 
fragm. SO. ed. Mstth. Aristodemus seys it st Sperto : lo that this 
tradition, like the national one in Herodotus (vi. 5S), repreaaatcd 
him as not having died until the conquest was eonipleted. 
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was to be taken as the criterion for the plebeian aristo- 
cracy, which was to be establisht under a new form. 

Only we must beware of confounding the first institu- 
tion with what took place afterward ; as also of supposing 
that the subsequent standard of an equestrian fortune, a 
million ases, is derived from the times of Servius. We 
cannot suppose that the descendants of those who were 
originally enrolled, took their station otherwise than here- 
ditarily, whether they were plebeians or patricians. Poly- 
bius says, at present the knights are chosen according 
to fortune : previously therefore it must have been on 
another principle ; that is, according to birth : and Zonaras 
informs us that the censors had the power of rewarding 
merit by raising an erarian into the tribes, a mere plebeian 
into the equestrian order; and contrariwise of punishing % 
bad life by erasing persons from the two upper ranks 
Here the regulative principle is plainly the reverse of 
one depending upon property, such as prevailed in later 
times, when whoever could produce his four hundred 
thousands was entitled to demand a place among the 
knights; and the want of a few thousand sesterces, in 
spite of every virtue, kept a man down amid the plebs 
True, the censors -in those times ordered an unworthy 
possessor of a knight’s horse to sell it: this however 
formed the whole of the censorian brand, unless they 
could also turn down the tribesmen among the erarians. 
Indeed this very power of conferring the privilege of a 


1008 Yi, go. Towff tinrctff rb fuv iroXoi&v vmpovs tuiBetrav ioiw- 
fiaCfUf — vvv tA irporipovSf nXovripb^p y€ytpr)iiipTfs viro rov 
TifitiTov €K\oyfjsi sifice fortuDO has been taken as the stan- 

danji in choosing them. If he had not intended to imply a causal 
oonnezion here, he would have written being chosen ac- 

cording to their fortune. 

* Vlt. 19. ovroir — is ras (fnikasy koI is hnraba, 

kbA is Ti^v yspovoiop iyypacfifSP, robs if ovk cJ fi$obpras anropra^oBsp 
tfaktUfitv. 

u Si quadringcDti. lex, leptein mlllia dnunt. Pleb. eriiu 
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kpight’s horse enabled the censors still to reward dvic 
virtues in individuals: as in Great Britain a general or 
admiral, who is raised to the peerage, if not wealthy, 
receives a pension suitable to hb rank from the nation; 
although, as a body, the House of Peers can only main- 
tain its* station by comprehending the mass of the great 
landed proprietors. That the original equestrian fortukie 
cannot have amounted as in aftei^Smes to a million, is 
clear: for the classes from the fourth upward ascend by 
intervals of 25000; and this would be followed by the 
enormous leap from a hundred thousand ases to a mil- 
lion ; whereas during the second l\mic war we find this 
interval subdivided, as is the part of the scale below a 
hundred thousand into only two classes ^Fhus much 
may at all events be conjectured; that the obligation of 
persons registered as horsemen to serve as such at their 
own cost, when a knight’s horse could not be assigned 
to them, was determined by a certain fixt amount of pro- 
perty ; and that, if theirs fell short of this, they were bound 
under the same circumstances to enter into the infantry. 
The former regulation perhaps gave occ^ion to the story, 
in the description of the general zeal to wipe away the 
disgrace before Veii, that the knights, who had an eques- 
trian fortune and no horse allotted them, volunteered 
to serve on horseback at their own expense and the 
latter is alluded to in the tradition that L. Tarquitius, 
the friend of the great Cindnnatus, and the bravest of 
the Roman youth, was compelled by his poverty to serve 
on foot*\ The fixing such a sum was a matter of 

Livy, XXIV. 11. 

^ Livy, V. 7 : that U to my, a greater number than bad been 
called out. 

u Livy, 111. 27. Tbmigh this particular imtanee appertaina 
to the poetical tnufition. For Tarquitiue was a patridan ; and even 
tboae who do not admit the certainty of the hypoiheiii|^ that a 
dtisen of this order did not belong to any claea, will allaw that 
poverty in bia caae* would either have entiraly eidnded him from 
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DSoeBBity: from the same reason it was probably altered 
from time to time, according to the changes in the value 
of money. 

The prevalent opinion, that the equestrian rank from 
tbe beginning was essentially connected with great wealth, 
and yet that all the knights were fiimisht with horses by 
the state, and had a yearly rent assigned for their keep, 
not only charges the Roman laws with absurdity and in- 
justice, but also overlooks Livy’s express remark, which 
follows close upon his account of the advantages enjoyed 
by the knights, that all these burthens were shifted from 
the poor upon the rich^®^*. Who would answer for it 
that a rich patrician, if he might have had his expenses 
defrayed, would magnanimously have declined availing 
himself of ^this right, for the benefit of his poorer brothel 
patrician ? As for the plebeians, if they too had a like 
right granted them by Servius, at all events it cannot 
have been exercised for several generations. At first 
however no doubt this was one of the patrician privileges. 
Indeed the incontestable meaning of the account in Cicero, 
representing this allowance as an institution of the first 
L. Tarquinius, is, that its origin was prior to the estar 
blishment of the commonalty as an estate : and if restricted 
to those among the ruling burghers, who, though equal 
to their fellows in rank, were below them in fortune, there 
was nothing unfair or oppressive in it 

serving, or at least would have degraded hi»yi into a class in which his 
merits would never have been distinguisht. 

lOH Haec omnia in dites a pauperibus inclinata onera. Diony- 
sius evidently felt the absurdity which results from his representa- 
tion, and therefore sacrificed the opportunity, at other times so wel- 
come to him, of deriving Roman institutions from the Greek ; as 
Polybilis would have led him to do by his comparison of the Roman 
equestrian order with the Corinthian. I say Polybius : for from him 
must Cicero have borrowed the notice of a circumstance, whidi, as 
diewing how widely such institutions were spread among the andenta, 
is extremely interesting : though as a proof any connexion be- 
tween Rome and Corinth it is good for nothing. 
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.'Hie sum of ten thousand ases for Uie purchaae of a 
horse, by the side of the sums at which oxen and sheep 
were rated in the table of penalties seems so exorbitant, 
that the correctness of the number has been questioned. 
But in the first place it was not to be a common nag: 
and compared with such a one at Rome as elsewhere a 
war-horse would naturally be very dear. Besides the 
equipment was incomplete without at least a groom, a 
slave, who was to be bought, and then to be mounted. 
One should like to know whether the state did not at 
least replace horses lost on the field ; whether a horse- 
man discharged on account of age, or the heirs of a de- 
ceast one, had not to pay back the ten thousand ases 
which had been received. These are questions to which 
a lucky moment of conjecture will hardly divine an answer. 
But surely 1 cannot be mistaken in supposing that, when 
the censor commanded a knight to sell his horse, the in- 
tention was, that the person thus degraded should refund 
the outfit-money he had received to the state, and should 
procure the means of doing so by that sale: he cannot 
have had the right of bargaining with another person, 
and entitling him, on the payment of the ten thousand 
ases, to enter in his stead into the receit of die annual 
two thousand, as if it had been a transferable office, or 
Iwogo vacabile. For this penal command of the censors 
continued in use down to the end of the republic ; when 
the practice had long been to give the knights pay and fod- 
d^ in room of that allowance. This change had already 
been introduced in the time of Polybius Knights 

horses fumisht by the state are mentioned in inscriptions 
under the emperors, as long as the old institutions lasted ; 
though it is certainly in a very different sense 

• See note 1058. • ** * **** vi. 89. 18. IS. 

** Cicero (4e Re p. iv.8) elledee to vcluuige tSkcled by adeem 

of the plebe, ordaiaing that the home ihould be reetored: for whoa 

he makee Sdpio qieak of any measure as inteoded, we are to aoppooe 
that it had actually taken place, but, according to the infonnatkm 
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, Hie form of the equestrian order was determined by 
that of the older centuries, which were preserved unaltered 
as the six suffragia: and the twelve plebeian centuries 
were modeled after thenL The centuries of the knights 
were not connected with the form of the army : the turms 
of the cavalry bore no relation to them. On the other 
hand the classes represented an army of infantry, in exact 
accord with the constitution of the legion ; troops of the 
line, and light-armed soldiers, with their body of reserve, 
thm carpenters, and their band; and even with the bag- 
gage-train. 

This exact confonnity to the frame of the army was 
peculiar to this institution ; although in many of the Greek 
states the hoplites and the full citizens were the same. 
Nay the principle, justly assumed by Dionysius, — that the 
votes allotted to each class bore the same proportion to 
the collective sum of votes, as the taxable property of its 
members bore to the total taxable property of all the five 
classes, and that the numbers of the citizens contained in 
each stood in an inverse ratio to the numbers which de- 
signated their property, — was not unknown to the Greeks. 
Aristotle speaks of votes the weight of which was regu- 
lated by the amount of the property of the voters 

he poBseat, was later than the date he assigns to Scipio's discourse. 
It is, possible that the holders of the outfit-money were enjoined to 
pay it into the treasury, that a great sum might be in hand fur 
laigesses : the horses and equipment would have continued their pro- 
perty. Perhaps too Cicero was mistaken about the date ; and the 
higher pay mentioned by Polybius, and the fodder, might be meant 
as a compensation. At all events the inscriptions referred to shew 
that the measure was not permanent. See for instance in Gruter, 
404 (.S.4), 40T (6), 415 (3). 

Politics, VI. 3. p 171. ^oo-t yap — ol oXtyapxtKol (rovro 5t- 
MOiov) 5rc hv rg wXctovt ovai^' Kara wKfjdos ykp cvaias ^ocrt 
aphvcrdhi Further: rovro tcvpiov f<7ra> — Sri tuf ol wXftovr xal 

Jv rh ufiffpa wXcIbv. If, out of 10 rich men and SO poor. 6 of the 
rich and 5 of the poor voted on the one jfdde, 4, of the rich and 
15 of the poor on the other, then oirorcpws r5 ripupd mprciW, 
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.The gi^nd was prepared for Rome to become a war- 
like * states when military service and civic ri^ts were 
connected with the hereditary landed property of the ple- 
beians. No free man however was to foel himself ex- 
cluded; and those trades which were indispensable to the 
army, but which a plebeian was not allowed to carry on, 
were in their corporate capacity placed in a station, which 
was probably advantageous, and higher than the indi- 
viduals would have occupied by the general principles of 
the census. For this reason the five classes had the single 
centuries attach! to them. 

Scipio in Cicero's dialogue declines entering into a 
detailed report of the Servian constitution of the cen- 
turies, it being a matter well known to his friends. In 
like manner I too may be excused from counting up how 
the 170 centuries were distributed among the five classes. 
There are two points however which I would not pass 
over. In the first place the Romans knew only of five 
classes: so that Dionysius, who calls such as gave in 
less than 12500 ases a sixth class, is just as much mis- 
taken in this, as when he allows them only one century. 

awapiSfJMVfuimv itcafipoitf tovto Kvpiow, He CMUlot poe- 

eibly have meant individuals here, — for this would have led to inter- 
minable calculations, — but avfifujpUu. 

1 must also advert for a moment to the division into c l a sse s esta- 
blisht by Solon : for, with an apparent likeness to that of Servios, it 
has a totally different character. The former rdated wholly to the 
eligibility to offices, the latter to elections. No comltla aeoi^lng to 
the four classes were ever held at Athens : hot, as the arehoof In old 
times could only be chosen out of the first (Plutarch, Ariatid. c. i), 
and the fourth was ezcloded from all offices, so the second must also 
have had certain privileges above the third. In the Attic clssiss the 
houses and the commonalty were intermixt ; even if the expression 
of Demetrius Phalerens quoted in the psissge Just referred to,— U 
rwv ycvwv rwv fwyurro nfuffwra w sr n i d i ms ,— eu t h ofiie ae to 
conclude that among the pentacosiomedimne none but the members 
of the houses were allowed to draw lots for the dignity of the ereho^ 
eponymu% And even the landed property was only rated el the 
value of the crops. 
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Nexty here again the regularity of the scale assuredly 
puts it beyond a question, that his statement of the for- 
tune of the fifth class at 12500 ases or 1250 drachms, 
and not Lily’s at 11000 ases, is the correct one. Whether 
the last was occasioned by Livy’s finding it mentioned 
somewhere, that the difference between the limit of the 
fifth class and the proletarians amounted to 11000 ases, — 
or whether the account which gave the first class 110000 
ases, estimated the fifth at a tenth of this, as the sum 
in Dionysius would be a tenth of the 125000 ases which 
others assign to the first class, — cannot be decided; 
though the first is the more probable solution: but it is 
not a waste of time to consider how such an errour may 
have arisen. 

The classes, and they alone, were divided into ceri^ 
turies of the juniors and the seniors, equal ‘in number; 
the former destined for service in the field, the latter 
for the defense of the city: the age of the seniors began 
with the completion of the forty-fifth year The the- 
ology of the Romans taught ^9, that twelve times ten solar 
years were the term fixt by Nature for the life of man, 
and that beyond this the gods themselves had no power 
to prolong it; that Fate had narrowed its span to thrice 
thirty; that Fortune abridges even this period by a variety 
of chances : against these the protection of the gods was 
implored. Of the length assigned to man’s life by Fate, 
just half is markt off by the above-mentioned limit : and 
since boyhood, according to Varro, ceast with the fifteenth 
year, after the close of which the prsetexta was exchanged 
for the manly toga at the next Liberafia we here again 
find the number thirty, a third part of man’s whole lifetime, 

lou Varro, quoted by Cenaorinus, 14. Dionysius, iv. 16. i^tcXc^v 
— Tovff vfiip rtmqKueovra ml jfrq yryovoror oirX rw 

OTpoTMwniJuov iJXcic^. 

. Bervius, on Mn, iv. 653. 

^ Noris, Cenotaph. Pia. i. p. 116. ff. Diss. ir. 4. ^ ahnoet 
the whole of the sixteenth year might elapse previously. 
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as 4iie number of the years contained in the vigorous prime 
of life; Here again the numbers themselves are a sure 
thread to guide us: and with reference to the original 
institution of Servius, what Gellius states, on the autho- 
rity of Tubero, that perscps were not reckoned seniors 
until the completion of their forty-sixth year^<>*^ is cer- 
tainly erroneous. The of military service may always 
have been denoted by the expressioiy minor annis sex ei 
quadragivta^^i this however meant the person who had 
r^pt yet entered into his forty-sixth year*^ I have not 
overlookt that this year is included by Polybius in the 
military age : but the extension was occasioned by the 
want of a more plentiful choice of men hardened by ser- 
vice: for this purpose advantage was taken of an ex- 
pression, the meaning of which naturally became indis- 
tinct, when the general connexion running through the 
ancient institutions had been lost sight of. In the same 
manner Tubero, a contemporary of Cicero, a man of bu- 
siness, and no antiquary, accounts the sixteenth year a 
part of boyhood in opposition to Varro^ and to the 
evidence afforded by the symmetry of the numbers: and 
unquestionably Nature did not aUow herself to be dic- 
tate to by such forms: nor did the lad of fifteen put 

X. 28. Ad annum quadragesimum seitum juniorea, supra earn 
annum seniores appellasBe. " Livy, xliei. 14. 

B Such as were minores annis viginii quinque were prohibited, 
with a few exceptions, from holding offices of trust or dignity : but 
annus vigesinnu quintus ooeptus pro plena kabetur : Ulpian, 1. 8. D. de 
muneribus (L. 4). In an affair connected with constitutional law the 
expreesion was interpreted after the ancient legal practice. 

The Romana aie liable to the oonaeription h roU rmapdrom 
«al frswir dro ysvsas. vi. 18. 

w Geliina, x. 28. Pueroa ewe cxistimnme, qni minoree msemt 
amds sepiemdeeim : that is. aCoerding to the explanation in the text, 
who had not yet entered upon thdr aeventeenth year. The next 
clause — inde ab anno s^tHmodeeimo mUUee ser^fpslsse— settles the 
question in favour of the disputed reading, juniorea ab^'situAs septem- 
d ec im scribunt, in Livy, xxii. 57. 
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on strength for a campaign together with the manly 
toga. Accordingly during the first year he was kept 
merely to bodily exercises, and instructed how to demean 
hmsetf anuiiig men: and so long as this schooling 
lasted, it can hardly have been the custcnn for him to 
vote in his century. Thus, even if he had the right, 
the matter was put off: and if the time to be spent 
among the juniors was still reckoned at thirty years, 
men would only become seniors with the forty-seventh. 
According to what Gellius further quotes out of Tubero, 
all who were above jforty-six would have been numbered 
among the seniors: according to a different well-known 
statement, only such as had not yet closed their sixtieth 
year; with which aU civic rights expired. This opinion 
rests upon respectable authorities: and the obligation qf 
the seniores to defend the city, as we read in Livy, speaks 
s^ongly for their having been separate from the senes. 
The same view is confirmed by the principles of Greek 
law: for though Aristotle considerB title old men who 
have obtained their dismiyBb w well as the boys who 
are not yet emfiiled, in the light of citizens, it is only 
aa naperlect ones^^^. 

Everybody sees that one of the fundamental principles 
in this constitution was to adapt the distribution of power, 
and of arms as the means of maintaining power, to the 
scale of property*^; a scheme akin to the theory which 
regards a state as a joint-stock company. Now in this 
relation between the juniors and the seniors yet another 
purpose displays itselfi The ancient nations often 

lOM Polities^ 111, 1. Kal*yrcuSaff rovp St* ^XiKuof iyytypoftju- 

vaot icai ro^c ykpovras rovs o^ct/yirDovr 4 uhu fup wns iroX/roff, 

owx ArXttf dc. Though great generale were sometimeB called to the 
oommand of armiea at a very advanced age. there is the less force in 
this argument with regard to Rome, becauge the knights were not 
divided according to their time of life. 

^ The equestrian order, aa has just been remarkt, stands apart 
from this system. 
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entrusted tho' c h i g e of taking counsel for the com- 
mon weal to the elders exdnaiYdy : is a hke spirit the 
seniors are placed on a* par with the jumors as to the 
number of their centuries. Nor can we fail to perceire 
the justness of Cicero’s y;x>rd8, that throughout the ^hole 
system the aim was to withdraw the power of deciding 
from the majority*: !rv in this way the minority were 
to preponderate even within the saig;;e class. That is to 
say, the seniors, whether we take them in the wider or 
the narrower Extent, were much fewer* than the juniors. 
Returns of population, arranged according to the different 
periods* of human life, are rare; nor do I know of any 
Italian one : and certainly the relative numbers must in- 
evitably vary in different climates. But assuredly we 
shall nowhere be far from the mark, if we assume •that 
the number of men living, who have completed their 
forty-fifth year, and are under sixty-one^ amounts to less 
than a third, — that of all who have past their forty-fifth 
year, only to about half, of those living between seven- 
teen and forty-six; in the twenty-eight years which we 
must take as the actual period of mihtary service in the 
field, and of the corresponding franchise Here again 
we find a numerical proportion, which makes it likely 
that in the scheme of the centurial constitution the ratio 
of one to two was in reality taken as a basis, whatever 
limit we may draw for the age of the seniors. 

The numbers contained in the centuries of difibrsnt 
classes must have been very different The principle of 
their original arrangement has already been pointed oot^; 
namely, the proportion between the aggregate taaiMe 

* De Re p. II. S9. Convit,— ntktmi ph i HmL 
1 have deduced this result frem Uia BagM pspaletlep . 
retiiras of the yeer ISRl. The relative a u ai h ee s iw the laalBai eeeo- 
rstely expieel, ar^ from 17 to 4S, oaaSTi fima 45 to SO, 0^8005 ; 
above SO, 0.1388; or the total aheve 45, 0.3388. Celealathig from 
the dooe of the fifteenth year, the prepertien woeld he that of 
0.6863 to 0.3137. * See p. 448. 
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properly of each cslaas and that of the whole body. Three 
poTBone of the first class, four of the second, six of the 
third, twelve -of the fourth, four and twenty of the fifth, 
stood on a level, taking an average, in point of fortune; 
and consequently in their votes. Therefore the num- 
bers in the centuries of the lower classes must have in- 
creast Rt the same rate. The second, third, and fourth 
classes must each have possest property amounting to a 
fourth of the aggregate fortune of the first; the fifth to 
three eighths : for else it would not have had thirty cen- 
turies. Accordingly the number of citizens in the second 
class came to a third, that in the third to hal^ of those 
in the first ; that in the fourth was equal to it ; that in 
the fifth thrice as great By the principle of this divi- 
sion^ out of thirty-five citizens six belonged to the first 
class, twenty-nine to the other four. Moreover, if the 
juniors of the first class had not actually been about 
4000, there was no reason to make forty centuries of 
them : the inconvenience of so large a number for voting 
cannot have escaped the legislator. If the seniors of 
the same class were taken to be half the juniors, the 
numbers just set down came out in thousands, giving 
6000 for the first class, 35000 for the whole five^^^. 
This sum no way disagrees with the one recorded as 
the result of the first census, 84700 ; a number which 

however has no better claim to pass for historical, than 
the statements in the Fasti of the days on which king 

MM ancient numerical proportion may very probably contain 
tbe reaaon why, when a century, aa Cicero aaya (pro Plaocio, SO 
(49)), was only a part of a tribe, the number df tribes was raised to 
just five and thirty, and no higher. ^ 

Dlon 3 rBitto, iv. SS. The odd thousands arS wanting in Livy, 
where We fM the round numberROOOO ; doubtleSB only through the 
oareleasnesa of tbe pereon^to whom we owe our reyisioii of the tett. 
For Eetropius, who takes everything from Livy, epeake of SSOOO 
(t. 7)."* The statement of the census found in some manuscripts of 
^e epitome of Livy is an interpolation. 
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Servius .triampht From all appearance some calcula^ 
tioh adapted to the abovementioned proportion lies at 
the bottom of this number : it certainly was not hit upon 
at random : but there is little chance of our being able 
by any combination to divme the numbers assumed for 
the knights, and for centuries not included in the 
classes. From the very first the numbers in the classes 
can have afforded nothing more than an approximation 
to the object aimed at, of representing the taxable pro- 
perty. In process of time, and as the nominal value of 
things altered, they must have departed so far from any 
such relation, that, as is the fate of all similar forms, 
this too became quite unfit for use and unmeaning. 

A second division of the centuries was into the assi- 
duers or locupletes and the proletarians. The former must 
have included the craftsmen attacht to the first and fifth 
class. The name of assiducrs however was given to all 
whose fortune came to 1500 ases^*’^^ and upward: so 
that they also comprised aU between this limit and the 
fifth class : and since on pressing emergencies the prole- 
tarians were called out and equipt with arms at the pub- 
lic expense, it plainly follows that these assiduers, though 
comprehended in no class, can still less have l)een ex- 
empted from military service : nor can they have been 
without the right of voting, in which the proletarians and 
the capitecensi partook. They must doubtless have been 
the occeTisi^ who, Livy says, voted like the musicians with 
the fifth class : or, more correctly speaking, as we now 
know from Cicero, they formed two centuries, the etccensi 
and velati; which were probably distinguisht from each 
other by their census, as well as in other respects; so 
that those would perhaps be called oeesnat, who were 
rated at more than say* 7000 ases ; those velati^ whose 
return fell between that sum and the proletarians. It 
has already been noticed as a peculiarity in old Latin, 


Cicero, de Re p. ii. 2S. Gellitui, xvi. 10. 

2 F 
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especially in technical and official phrases, that the names 
of two objects, which, whether from their contrast or 
affinity, were habitually referred to each other, were com- 
bined by mere juxtaposition, without any conjunction; 
as empU venditU locati condiicti^ socii Latini^ Prisci Latini : 
thus it was the practice to say and to write accensi velaJti ; 
a practice favoured by their being united, as is certain^ 
in the one battalion of the accensi. When the body of 
reserve no longer followed the standards, as it had done 
under the old system ; when the obligation to military 
service, and the mode of raising levies, had been entirely 
remodeled after a new plan ; and yet centuries of accensi 
and velati^ though doubtless composed of persons of a 
very different sort, were still subsisting, — being preserved, 
it may be supposed, because by the ritual the beadlei^ 
who attended upon the magistrates, even when offering 
sacriiices, were taken from amongst them ^0^3 — . usage 
of ancient times was then so totally forgotten, that writers 
spoke of an accensus velatus^ just as of a socius Latinm; 
which would have offended Cato’s ears as a gross sole- 
cism. Their military duty was the lightest in the whole 
army; since they followed the legion without any busi- 
ness or burthen : nor were they marcht in troops against 
the enemy : but one by one they filled up the gaps that 
were made; and they received arms for that purpose 

* See pp. 294. 377. 

1088 Sven Cato in his time only knew them as ministratores : 
Varro, de L. L. vi. 3. p. 92. 

** This is the account given by Varro, in the same place, of the 
adscriptivi : and the passage quoted from him in Nonius, de Doct. 
Indag. (xii) n. 8. v. accensi, shews that in the section de adacriptivis 
he treated of the accensi. Their identity as a body of reserve is also 
recognized by Festus, in the Epit. v. adscriptitii : so is that of the 
velati both there, and again v. vehti. Whether they were really also 
the same with the /erentarii, as has been asserted, that is, whether 
both together were embraced under that name, and whether their 
bu^ess was to supply the soldiers in battle with arms and drink, are 
questions 1 leave undetermined. He who rejects my hypothesis has 
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Besides they acted as orderlies to the officers, down to the 
decurion A great many of them- must have returned 
home from the short Roman campaigns without having 
ever come to blows, and frequently not without booty. 

While these held the lowest rank among the assiduors, 
the carpenters on th^ gther hand had a place allotted 
them by the side of the first clasa Cicero only gives 
them one century : and if we were reduced to the neces- 
sity of adopting the testimony of the most trustworthy 
witness, 1 at least should not hesitate an instant between 
him and the two historians. However here again a sure 
trace is afibrded us by the relation among the numbers. 
I shall speak lower down of the comitia held in the 
camp*; where consequently none but the junior centu- 
ries and the five attacht to them, the fabric accensij w- 
lati^ liticines^ and comicines^ were present : in these no 
distinction was made between the juniors and the seniors, 
any more than among the knights. >^ow tlie junior cen- 
turies amounted to eighty-five; so that along with these 
five they made up three times thirty, the number which 
runs through the earliest institutions, lliis observation, 
I conceive, decides the matter: and at the same time 
we may here catch a further glimpse of the reason, why, 
even if the returns of the census had deviated consider- 
ably from the abovementioned scheme, the number of 
centuries in the classes would still have been fixt at 
just 170. 

The proletarians, in the most precise sense of the 
name, according to Gellius^, were those who gave in 
their property under 1500 ases, and above 875 : such as 
came below this mark, and those who had nothing at all, 

to ihew in what way those aisiduers, who stood below the fifth flees, 
served and voted ; and from what other body the aoosiwi, who in the 
earlier form of the legion made up thirty maniples, can have been 
taken. Livy too mentiona them along with the fifth daee. 

^ Varro, in the eame paasege of Nonius. 

* See the teat to note 1094. ** xvi. 10. 

2 F 2 
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were called capitecensi. In a wider sense, and as con- 
trasted with the assiduers, both these divisions were com- 
prised under the name of proletarians. That they formed 
two centuries, the proletarians and the capitecemi^ we 
should find expressly stated in Cicero, but that the leaf 
of the manuscript, containing the remainder of his ac- 
count of the centuries, which breaks off with the word 
proletariis^ has been lost '“7. Jt began beyond all doubt 
with the words capite censis^K Cicero reckoned 96 cen- 
turies for the last four classes and the six odd centuries 
attacht to them : which number is made up, if, after the 
accensi, velati, liticines^ comicines^ we place two more; to 
wit, the proletarii and the capitecensP^. Thus there would 

1037 Xhe sixth leaf of the eighteenth quaternion. 

^ Let nobody guess that it was the century ni quis scivit ; which 
was improperly termed a century, and was only called into existence 
when a person stated that he had neglected to vote in his own. 

Cicero has unfolded the whole system of this constitution with 
admirable skill, at the very time that he declines giving a dry list of 
the classes. Ignorant scribes indeed, and that unfortunate set of 
book-correctors, who waited in the train of the booksellers of anti- 
quity, and who, as they even boast in the declarations at the end of 
their manuscripts, improved them for sale, sine libris, pro viribus 
ingenii, found him unintelligible: and thus through careless tran- 
scription, and stupid and rash alterations, did that hideous corruption 
arise by which the passage is disfigured. I have the same clear and 
conscientious conviction that the restoration 1 have set forth in 
another place is correct, as I have of the truth of my historical pro- 
positions. (The emendations suggested by the author in Mai’s edi- 
tion were afterward reconsidered by him in a tract fTieber die Nach- 
rkM von den ComHim der Centurion tm zwegten Buck Ciceros de re 
pubUca, and in a controversial Duplik gegen Herm Steinacker.) Per- 
haps others will feel no less certain, if they can but clearly see the 
way in which the corruption was produced. That a peiaon not 
familiar with manuscripts, and especially with very old ones, however 
free he may be from prejudice, or however capable of pronouncing an 
opinion on critical questions, will sHll find it difficult to enter into 
the following description, may easily be supposed : but this defidency 
does not give him a higher title to pass judgement. The clew to 
the labyrinth, as must be evident on a candid consideration of the 
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he- 195 in the whole; a number which is confirmed by 
another relation. For as the 98 centuries formed by the 
knights and the first class were set in opposition to all 
the rest, so as to outvote them^ it is natural that they 
should amount to just half the sum total, and one more : 
and such is the case, if the lesser half consisted of the 
four lower classes, the six centuries just mentioned, and 
the carpenters; in all 97. The carpenters, though 
tioned alongside of the first class, were yet estranged by 
their nature from the aristocracy of birth and wealth 

passage in its disorder, is this : Cicero divided all the centuries into 
two masses : one contained the first class and the carpenters attocht 
to it ; the other all the rest, the knights and the 96 centuries. And 
then he says : if from among the latter the knights alone joined the 
former, the 96 centuries, even if they kept inseparably together, were 
outvoted. 

The text in its sound state ran thus : Nunc rationem videtit eise 
lalem ut prima cJasaiSf addita centuria quae ad eummum ueum urbig 
fabrie tignariis eat data, lxxxi centuriaa futbeal: quibua ar cxiv cen» 
turiia, tot enim reliquae aunt, equitum centuriae cum aex auffragiig 
aolae ai acceaaerunt etc. In a passage of this kind a reader will com- 
monly go over the calculation ; and thus, some one having written on 
the side decern et octo, the number of the centuries in the equestrian 
order, the w'ords crept into the text of a manuscript ; so that the 
clause now ran : equitum centuriae cum ae,v auffragiia decern et octo 
aolae ai acceaaerunt. 

Now a line of this was left out — the words eq. c. c, a, auff. x et^ 
then supplied in the margin, and in the transcript foisted into the wrong 
place, after talem ut ; so that now the passage was sheer nonsense, 
and read as follows : Nunc rationem videtia ease taiem ut equitum cen- 
turiae cum aex auffragiia x et prima claaaia ad. c. q. a, a. u. u. f, t. e. d. 
LXXXI. c. h. q. e. cxiv. c. tot enim reliquae aunt octo aoUto ai aoeaaao^ 
runt etc. 

Next came an ignorant emender, and fancied to put sense into it 
out of hb own head. The word octo had remained in its place : soon 
afterward the 96 centuries are spoken of: now as 96 and 8 make 104, 
cxiv was altered into civ. In the same way x was struck out fur- 
ther back after auffhagiia, because it did not give a shadow of mean- 
ing. As to the Lxxxviiii, it arose from some reader's adding up 
the same viii with the lxxxi. 

^ Consequently Ciem might certainly have exprast hknulf 
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The proletarians and capitecensi were not only inferior ' 
to the locupletes from tlie insignificance of their share in 
the right of voting, but to all the assiduers in their 
civil capacity and estimation. It is an obscure question 
how one citizen was a vindex for another: none however 
but an assiduer could be so for his fellow * : ^d the 
phrase locuples testis demonstrates that even in giving evi- 
dence there was a distinction humiliating to the poor^^^. 
Where such was the case, it is impossible to suppose that 
the proletarians were eligible to plebeian offices. But to 
make amends for this they were exempted from taxes 

Whether the five classes were wholly on a level as 
to their eligibility to offices, is a point on which nothing 
is known. What is said concerning their being repre- 
sented by the tribunes when the number of these was 
raised to five‘|', seems certain: and therefore probably 
each severally elected its deputy, and out of its own 
body. 

The sums at which the plebeians and erarians stand 
rated in the census, were not the amount of their for- 
tune after our notions, which account every source of 
income capable of transfer by inheritance or alienation a 
part of the capital; but only that of such property as 

much more simply than he does in the passage explained in the last 
note ; if in treating of this obsolete matter he bad recollected that 
the carpenters belonged in rank to the upper half, in character to the 
lower. This is a further proof that there can have been only one 
century of them : and so each of the other six belonged to a particu- 
lar class of people. 

* Gellius, XVI. 10, from the twelve tables : Assiduo vindex assi- 
duus esto : proletario quoi quis volet vindex eato. 

iMi That locuples and assiduus were equivalent, we learn from 
Cicero, de Re p. ix. SS. Gellius too says : Assiduus in duodecim 
tabulis pro locuplete et facile facienti dictus. 

^ 'The etymology for the name of the opposite class, the assidui, 
ah asse dando, from their being liable to be taxt, is evidently right. 

t See note 1360. ' 
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•they i^ld in absolute ownership; perhaps to the exclu- 
sion of many kinds even of this. I have said, the ple- 
beians and erarians: because it can hardly be supposed 
that the patricians originally gave in any return of their 
fortune, and paid a tax on it: the census furnisht no 
measure for their wc^th. For the estates in the public 
domains, which they possest and enjoyed the usufruct or 
made grants o^ transmitting the same possession and 
right of making such grants by inheritance, under a re- 
servation of the soverain’s title to resume the lands, and 
to dispose of them otherwise, cannot have been returned 
by them as property. Tliey were only a possession for 
a time. 'Itie refinements by which modem nations ex- 
tract a partial value, to be considered as absolute pro- 
perty^®**, from a life-interest, were unheard of among the 
ancients. As to the persons liable to taxation, it is clear 
that all those things, which, as objects of Quiritary pro- 
perty, were in the strictest sense called res mancipii*^^ — 
such as brass coin, houses, parcels of land, the rights 
attacht to them, buildings and implements on them, slaves, 
beasts of burthen and draught, and horses, — were com- 
prehended in the census. But this statement of the jurists 
was probably much too confined for the early ages, even 
as a list of such things as l)elonged to that |)articulaT 
kind of property. Flocks of smaller cattle appertained 
to husbandry, just as much as beasts of draught and 
burthen : nor would the transfer of property in them be 
attended with fewer formalities ; although it was not worth 
the trouble to employ the balance and to call witnesses 
for the sale of a single goat or sheep. Gains pronounces 
silver and gold to be res net vuincipii : yet Fabricius and 
Rufinus gave in a return of their wrought silver to tho 

^ For the sake of representing a freehold. 

^ If scholars, remembering how the genitive TuUi and the Kke 
are written, would be content to regard mawsipi as the genitive of 
maneipium, property, and would make this apparent by their way of 
spelling it, we diould be rid of an unprofitable punle. 
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censor So, -even if res mancipii and censui cemendo 
were equivalent from the beginning, we cannot draw any 
certain conclusion from the lists in him and in Ulpian, 
as to the extent of the objects which made up the cen- 
sus of a Roman citizen. It is at least possible that at 
one time everything, which did not come under the head 
of mere possession, granted whether by the state or by 
a patron, was res mancipii^ and was called so; that the 
title to a ship might be maintained in court by the same 
process as that to a house ; and that all this was reckoned 
into a person’s capital. But a decisive discovery on this 
point is just as little to be hoped for, as on the mode 
of assessing the capital. An actual valuation would have 
been impracticable : mention is made of a formulary used 
by the censors hereby we must doubtless understand 
a table of rates for every kind and sort of taxable ob- 
jects, which rates might be applied to particular cases 
by multiplication. 

Not only however were many elements of wealth 
omitted in the census: what made it still more inade- 
quate as a criterion of property, was, that debts, as the 
sequel of this history will shew, were not deducted -f-. 
It would be a most fruitless effort, to pore over the 
numbers in the scheme of the centuries with the hope 
of discovering what may throw light on the wealth of 
Rome. 

A peculiar stumbling-block in every attempt to make 
out the nature of the census lies in the numbers em- 
ployed as measures of property; which sound so enor- 
mous. In an explanation of the institutions which are 
handed down as the acts of Servius Tullius, this difficulty 
must somewhere or other be elucidated; more especially 

* Florus, I. 18. 8S : and the passages quoted by Camera in the 
note. 

uMi Livy, XXIX. 15. Plaoere censum in ooloniis agi es fttmtuh ab 
Romania eenaorUms data. 

\ See the text to note 1987. 
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since the coining the first Roman money is also attributed 
to him. Wherever such a discussion were inserted, it 
would be an episode: and my reason for introducing it 
here, before the inquiry into the nature of the tribute 
which corresponded to the census, is, that I believe there 
is no other place wher<v it would not still more interrupt 
the connexion. 

Dionysius gives the census of the classes in drachms, 
whereby he means denaries: for these were originally 
minted of the same weight and value with the Greek sil- 
ver coin : and even after they had been dipt and debased, 
it continued usual, at least in the language of books, to call 
them by the Greek name. His numbers in drachms are 
exactly the tenth of Livy’s, whose estimate is in ases : 
and this was the proportion between them, before the 
as was lowered to an ounce in weight But the ases 
weighing the sixth of a pound, with which the statement 
of Dionysius agrees, were themselves on a reduced scale : 
and it is impossible to discard the question, what was 
the value in silver of the sums enumerated in the cen- 
sus at the time the centuries were instituted ; when, as 
is universally assumed, the as weighed a full pound. 
The first thought that suggests itself is, that it must 
then have been worth in silver ^ths of a drachm, or 
nearly 4 obols. 

It was a remarkable and very singular peculiarity of 
the nations in the middle of Italy, to employ copper in 
heavy masses for their currency, not silver: whereas the 
southern provinces, and the coast as far as Campania, 
though the mode of computing by ounces was not un- 
known even in Sicily, made use of silver-money. That 
the Etruscans, Umbrian^, and some of the Sabellian tribes, 
coined copper, is proved by the inscriptions on speci- 
mens that remain: as to the I^tins a^ Samnites, no 
such pieces of their money with inscriptions have been 

With regard to the fifth clan they followed accounts that 
did not agree : see p. i44. 
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found, any more than silver coins of theirs belonging to 
an early age^®*7. But the great variety in the form of 
the ases without inscriptions shews that they must have 
been minted in a number of towns : the large sums of 
brass-money taken by the Roman armies amid their booty 
in Samnium, while but an inconsiderable quantity of sil- 
ver was carried home in the triumph, evince that the 
former was the currency there : so was it undoubtedly in 
Latium : and a part of those nameless coins probably 
belonged to these two nations. Rome had the same cur- 
rency : and according to a tradition, which very clearly 
proves how widely Servius Tullius was celebrated as the 
author of all important institutions on civil matters, he 
was named by Timaeus as the person who first stampt 
money at Rome; the people before his time having em- 
ployed brass in the lump, cues rude 

We will let this account take its place by the side of 
other stories about our hero: a further statement con- 
nected with it, that the impress on the first ases was an 
ox, must be rejected as positively wrong. For a piece 
with that impress has been preserved as to the genuine- 
ness of which there can be no doubt An impostor would 
have given it the full weight of a pound: init it weighs 
only eight ounces : and although no Roman as hitherto 
discovered is quite equal to a full pound in weight, there 
are many far heavier than that one: nor have we any 
ground to question there having been ases of full weight, 
though they have now disappeared. The pieces that 
Timseus had heard of were not coined till after the stan- 
dard had undergone several reductions. There would be 
nothing unwarrantable in supposing that this unusual 

The 'denaries of the Latin colonies are all of them more recent 
than the oldest Roman ones. 

" Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 13. 

Eckhel, Doctr. num. yet. v. p. 14. The oblong pieces with an 
ox on^hem (p. 11) belong likewise to this class. 
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image contained an allusion to the law of the consuls 
C. Julius and P. Papirius, who, certain fines having been 
imposed in head of cattle, fixt the value of each several 
head in money 

If instead of money, properly so called, which is only 
a measure of value, soAe commodity or other, which as 
such is an object of demand, be employed, one of the 
disadvantages necessarily connected with it is the incon- 
venient size of the pieces. Such is the case with the 
cloth and rocksalt in Abyssinia, with the cocoa in Mexico ; 
and such it was with the brass in ancient Italy, llie 
brass, 1 say : for it is only for the sake of avoiding sin- 
gularity of expression, when it can be avoided, that 1 fol- 
low others in giving the name of copper-money to what 
in reality was bronze; copper, made more fusible by an 
admixture of tin^^ or zinc. How very general the use 
of this metal was, is proved by the armour of the Servian 
legion: and there can be no question that all the better 
household utensils were of the same material Thus 
brass was a thing of daily need ; and the masses of it 
were so easily transformed by fusion, that no loss was 
incurred by that process : at the same time the impress 
upon it saved the trouble of weighing. Nothing but a 
very illtimed recollection of our own customs with re- 
gard to money has given rise to the notion that the 
quadrangular or oval pieces were not money just as much 
as the round: in this manner it may be perfectly well 
explained how pieces were coined of stiU greater weight 
th^ an as, up to a decussU. Even in late times, perhaps 
in those of Umacus, the Ligurians, poor as they were, 
had shields of brass This general use implies its ab- 
undance and cheapness. , To be employed for the armour 
of all the hoplites, brass must have been procurable at 


Cicero, de Re p. ii. 35, compared with Gellio^ Xi. 1. 
As Klaproth has proved by analyaiog sooie. 

« Strabo, iv. p. SCW. d. 
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a lower rate than iron : and indeed forein traders in the 
Homeric age bring iron to Italy, to obtain a cargo of 
copper The produce of coppermines is very varia- 
ble. Hiose of Tuscany, especially in the country about 
Volterra, — not to mention that in that depopulated re- 
gion they may be neglected without sufficient reason, — 
may now be exhausted, and yet may once have been im- 
mensely productive. To this was added the produce of 
the mines in Cyprus, ascertained to have been enormous ; 
the influx of which into Italy is attested by the Latin 
name, and our own, for the metal The dependence of 
that island upon the Phenicians in very remote times 
opened a way for this to the Punic marts; and Cartha- 
ginian vessels must have brought it into Italy. The ^ 
low price consequent on such plenty agrees with every- 
thing known concerning the quantity of brass-money and 
its value in the times before the introduction of silver- 
money. Ten thousand pounds of it for the purchase, 
two thousa]:\^ annually for the keep of a knight’s horse, 
are sums which, according to the weight and the market- 
price, would in later times have been so extravagant as 
to be utterly inconceivable. The heavy copper-money 
was piled up in rooms and it is recorded that during 
the Veientine war some persons sent the tribute they 
owed to the state in waggonloads to the treasury^. The 
younger Papirius, in his triumph after the Samnite war. 

See p. 64, note 195. Dr Arnold, the scholar who introduced 
the first ecfltion of this history to the English public by a friendly 
review, has called my attention to an opinion of Werner’s, — of which 
a German ought not to have been reminded by a foreiner,^that cop- 
per, which of all metals is the oftenest found pure in the ore, for this 
reason probably was the first wrought. He further remarks, in sup- 
port of the view in which it gives me pleasure to find him concurring, 
that the Maasagetes according to Herodotus (i. 815) had only brass, 
no iron. See also Hesiod, E. k. H. v. 150. 

** Varro, de L. L. iv. 36. p. 50: Non in area ponsbant, sed in 
aliqua cells stipabant. ** Livy, iv. 60. 
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brought ’ above two million pounds weight of copper- 
money*; Duilius still more^^: in both cases the money 
of this kind was far superior in value to the silver ti^en 
in the same war. Whether at the time when the census 
was introduced, the as was still full weight, or had already 
been lowered, is beyond our knowledge. Thus much 
however is clear from a comparison of prices, tliat Dio- 
nysius, so far as anything like a proportion can be made 
out, was justified in assuming that the old as was of the 
same value, relatively to silver, with tlie as reduced to 
the weight of the old sextant : in other words the weight 
of the brass-coin was diminisht, because the metal had 
become so much dearer in comparison with silver. 

It is a gross mistake in Pliny, — and one quite un- 
pardonable, since he must a thousand times have seen 
pieces of money which palpably refuted his errour, — to 
regard the first reduction of the as which he found re- 
corded in the Annals, as the first actually made. Even 
at the present day every collection of pieces of heavy 
copper-money contains the plainest evidence that the 
weight was only lowered to two ounces by degrees^. 
The rise in the price of copper is attributable to the 
same causes which enhance its value when the currency 
is in a nobler metal; to the decrease in the produce of 
the mines, and the increase in the consumption and ex- 
portation. The diminution of the weight may have be- 
gun very early. If the coin, however, which Tunasus held 
to be the oldest, referred, as 1 have suggested, to the 
establishment of a determinate sum for mulcts, at the 

• Livy, X. 46. 

8100000 : 88 appears from the inseripiion on the column. 

It would throw light on the history of the arts, if the im- 
presses on the ases and the lesser coins were examined, in connexion 
with the gnduid diminution in their weight i for they exhibit the 
workmanship of the artists in a regular series during more than two 
centuries. The most recent may have followed ancient models; in 
the oldest we see what the art was already able to efihet. 
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tune of that measure it was still four times as heavy as 
after it had been lowered in the first Punic war. Now 
as the consuls Julius and Papirius valued a sheep at ten 
ases, so at Athens, where the currency was silver, it was 
rated by the laws of Solon at a drachm : an ox, which 
the Roman law estimated at a hundred ases, at Athens 
was only worth five drachms. It is probable that between 
the time of Solon and the Peloponnesian war there had 
been a general rise of prices through Greece and Italy; 
and an ox at Rome too about the year 160 may proba- 
bly have sold for no more than fifty ases. I am only 
aiming to shew that of the heavy ases, no less than of 
the lighter, ten may on the average be taken for equiva- 
lent to a drachm. On this point the prices ^of com are^ 
decisive: if the diminution in the weight of the as had 
lessened its value as money, there must have been a 
nominal increase in the price of com. 

This was regatded as singularly low about the year 
314, when com fell to an as a modius. But an equally 
low price was recorded by the chronicles in the year 
504, when the as no longer weighed more than two 
ounces^: and a hundred years later, when copper-coins, 
having been reduced to a twelfth of their original weight, 
were merely used for a small currency, and all prices 
were rated in silver, wheat often sold in Cisalpine Gaul 
for no more than two light ases^. On the other hand 
after the dictatorship of Sylla the modius in Sicily sold 
for two or sometimes three sesterces, that is, from 8 to 

lOH OeUiuB^ XI. 1. Demetrius Phalereus, quoted by Plutarch, 
Solon, c. S3. 

H Plioy, xvxii. 4. As this was in the first Punic war, Italy 
must at that time have been accustomed to export com, imd was then 
suffering from a glut owing to the stoppage. 

Polybius, II. 15. He sa 3 r 8 , the Sidlian medimnus often sold 
for 4 obols, or two thirds of a drachm : the denary already consisted, 
of 16 ases. Borghesi has completely proved that the last diminution 
of the as did not take place till the time of Sylla. 
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12 depTQciated ases, two to the ounce : and these were 
customary prices in an age when the money-value of every- 
thing had risen to several times its ancient amount ; while 
the former was m extrf^mely low as to be recorded in 
the chronicles. Now had not the price of brass been 
continually rising, so that the w'eight of it which corre- 
sponded in value to a fixt quantity of the universal cur- 
rency, silver, was constantly diminishing, the price, which 
three centuries and a half before was deemed unusually 
low, must have been twice or thrice as high as tlie above- 
mentioned common marketpriccs. 

'^rhe measure of deteriorating the coinage, in the man- 
ner usual among barbarous nations, and in ages of igno- 
rance, is mostly adopted to sers^e very gross, and even 
profligate ends. Nevertheless there may be a state of 
things in which it is wise, and even necessary, to take 
a lower standard, llirough a nation’s own fault, its own 
smaller currency, or, through circumstances which could 
not be forestalled, lighter money from abroad, may have 
become predominant, so as to drive the heavier out of 
circulation. The attempting to restore it were to swim 
against the stream, and can only breed mischief and dis- 
grace. If a state has fallen into the unfortunate system 
of paper-money, and this sinks in comparison with silver, 
then, should a juncture of favorable circumstances fur- 
nish the means of reestablishing a metallic currency, it 
is altogether absurd, nay purely disastrous, to make the 
metal resume its place with its standard unchanged, so 
that the sums in all contracts are to abide by their no- 
minal amount, while it is impossible to keep up prices 
at the highth where they stood during the paper circu- 
lation^. Nay 'dt even without paper-money, all prices 

iMi Cicero against Verres, 2. iii, 75. 

" In this way the state has to pay a fictitious debt : whereas of 
itself every funded qrstem, if predon^ without a reduction, first 
breeds a herd of lacy and ignorant fundholders, and of beggars, and 
after all ends in a bankruptcy, only too late. 
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have for a course of years been forced up by an extra- 
ordinary state of things far above the mean of those which 
prevailed during the preceding generations; if the ex- 
penses and burthens of the country have increast at the 
same rate ; and at length this feverish condition subsides, 
and everything drops down for a continuance to the lowest 
average prices; in such a case the only hope of safety 
lies in a proportionate reduction of the standard. To 
this result common sense led men in former times, whereas 
theory and delusion now cry out against it At Rome 
the exigency was still more pressing. As in the middle 
ages, from the constant and unreplaced efflux of money 
toward the East, silver became scarcer and scarcer on 
the north of the Alps, and all prices kept on progressively 
falling; so at Rome, as we have seen, copper gradually 
grew dearer in comparison with silver, and consequently 
with all other commodities : and this, although Rome had 
no national debt, and her citizens no hereditary mortgages, 
must have produced extreme hardship and distress in 
* abundance of instances. The pay of the horsemen and 
footsoldiers stood fixt at a stated number of ases: and 
though the countryman now received fewer ases for his 
crop, he had to pay the same sum as if money were not 
worth more than before. This of itself would settle the 
question. Without doubt however the times when re- 
ductions were resolved upon, were chiefly those when 
the state was desirous of relieving the debtors: and his- 
tory presents so many such occasions, that there is surely 

In the years from 1740 to 1760 corn in England sold for 
about three fifths of the price it had stood at 60 years earlier ; in 
France the prices at the two epochs were nominally equal ; because 
the standard had been altered in the proportion of 13 to 90. Sup- 
posing now that the landed property in the two countries had been 
generally burthened with mortgages, thousands, who in the former 
must have been ruined, would have been saved in the latter; and 
that not only among the proprietors, who would have retained their 
inheritance, but even among the mortgagees. 
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ground- for believing we may discover with tolerable ac- 
curacy when those progressive diminutions in the weight 
of the as, which the collections exhibit, took place. 

After Rome acquired the dominion over Campania and 
the south of Italy, where silver was in general circulation, 
more complex causes were at y^ork. 'ilie tithes and 
farmed duties would come in from thence in silver : the 
silver coined in the South, with the superscription of 
Rome, undoubtedly circulated within the city itself: at 
length denaries were issued as the national money. Now 
if in doing this a false proportion was assumed ; if a de^ 
cusfiis of thirty ounces in weight, — on which scale, as the 
number of pieces found infer, the coinage must have stood 
still for some time, although for a much shorter than on 
that of four ounces to the as'^^‘*, — was worth more than 
a denary; things must have gone on as they do now, 
when it is attempted to keep gold and silver in circula- 
tion beside each other in fixt and false proportions: the 
metal which is rated too low quits the country A di- 
rect proof that such was the case with the Italian copper- 
money, is supplied by the immensely large sum which 
Duilius brought out of Sicily, although the currency there 
was that of the Greeks, silver and gold : so that the copper 
must have been introduced by traffic; in exchange for 
silver. Now if brass grew dearer in consequence of the 
Punic war, because the importation of Cyprian copper 
and of tin was stopt, the republic had no more choice 
whether she would lower her ases to the weight of a 
sextant or not, than France had forty years ago about 
altering her gold coinage. If such a measure had not 

Here snrely I may say with confidence, ever since the Se- 
cession to the Janiculan ; that is, during about thirty years. 

^ That trafficking in money, and speculations in diflFerent sorts 
of it, were by no means unknown to the ancients, is proved by a re- 
markable passage in Xenophon, de Vectigalibus, S. 8. The Attic 
drachms were of fine silver : and Xenophon was very well aware that 
a state promotes its own advantage by coining good money. 

2 G 
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been taken, -all the money of that metal would have gone 
out of the country; and the state would have lost as 
much as its nominal value was too low. The rise of 
copper still continued; and two ounces were still too 
heavy : but, when the weight was reduced to one, this 
was going too far ; and it was necessary to make the ses- 
terce equivalent to four ases. 

It is our duty to investigate attentively, in what way 
the authors, through whom we derive our knowledge of 
ancient history, have been led to the misunderstandings 
they have fallen into; and thus to find an excuse for 
their errours, instead of abusing them. This, like every 
act of dutifulness, has its reward: for the discovery of 
the spot where they strayed from the right road, esta-i^ 
blishes its course. Pliny confounded the as employed 
to measure the amount of the aes grave^ with the full- 
weighted coin. Ihe former was resorted to from ne- 
cessity; since copper-money was used so far and wide, 
in all varieties of size. Everywhere the weight was re- 
duced, owing to the same causes as at Rome ; but, inas- 
much as it was in towns wholly independent of each 
other, the reductions were different in different places. 
All these monies were of the same metal : nor had a 
state any motive for forbidding any coin but its own to 
circulate, since a seignorage was a thing unknown to an- 
tiquity: accordingly a hundred pounds, whether in the 
newest Roman money, or in mixt sorts, were of the same 
value To bring these to a common standard was 
the end served by the scales used in all bargains : these, 
as well as the witnesses, had an important purpose, and 
were by no means a piece of symbolical trifling. Had 
the old pounds continued undiminisht, and no others 
been current, the scales could never have been thought 

That this is more than a bare possibility, and that the great- 
est variety of pieces were in circulation at the same time, is plain 
from the coins often found in a single heap. 
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of : - payinents would have been by tale. The weight sup* 
plied a common measure for the national money and all 
these divers sorts; and no less so for the old Homan 
coins, without any necessity of melting them down, un- 
less for daily use : hence they might continue to circu- 
late. It is a complete misapprehension to attach the 
name aes grave to none but the heavier sorts : it bore 
the same relation to minted ases, that pounds of silver 
do to pounds sterling. When the currency became sil- 
ver, and the practice to count by sesterces, this mode of 
reckoning ceast. From that time forward, wherever ases 
are spoken of, coined ones reckoned by tale are meant : 
so that an antiquary might very correctly say, that in 
the first Punic war the Romans past from using pounds 
of copper to using ases weighing the sixth of a pound: 
and then the mistake into which Pliny, or the author 
he followed, fell, lay close at hand. 

1 return from this digression to treat of the census. 
Every Roman was strictly bound to make an honest return 
of his own person, his family, and bis taxable property : 
and his neglecting to do so was severely punisht. llie 
laws also provided the means for detecting false returns. 
All children on their birth were registered in the temple 
of Lucina ; all who entered into youthhood in that of Ju- 
ventas ; all the deceast in that of Libitina ; all sojourners, 
with their wives and children, at the Paganalia ; obsolete 
institutions, which Dionysius knew of only from the report 
of L. Rso All changes of abode or of landed pro- 
perty w'ere to be announced to the magbtrates of the 
district, the tribunes, or the overseers of the pagi or vict ; 
which Dionysius misinterprets into a prohibition against 
anybody’s dwelling without the region of his tribe In 
like manner notice must have been given on every alien- 
ation of an article liable to tribute : and the purpose of the 
witnesses prescribed by law, who confessedly represented 
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the five classes, was at least quite as much to trace 
the object of the sale for the census, as to secure the 
proprietor. One sees that these enactments made it ne- 
cessary that a good deal should he written : for this to 
have been done in the service of the state is not at va- 
riance with the scarcity of books. 

It was by the plebs that the regular tax according to 
the census was paid : its very name, trihutum^ was deduced 
from the tribes of this order It was an impost varying 
with the exigencies of the state, regulated by the thou- 
sands of a man’s capital in the census ; but not a property- 
tax anywise corresponding to the income of the tributary 
class : for the stories about the plebeian debtors plainly shew 
that debts were not deducted in the valuation of a man’s fo 
fortune *. It was a direct tax upon objects, without any 
regard to their produce, like a land and house -tax : indeed 
this formed the main part of it; included however in the 
general return of the census What must have made 
it peculiarly oppressive was its variableness It did not 
extend below the assiduers : the proletarians merely made 
a return of what they had. The notion of their paying 

1068 Varro, de L. L. iv. 36. p. 4-9. Livy revei'seR this, saying, tri- 
U8 appellatae a tributo : i. 43. The tax was levied according to the 
tribes; Dionysius, iv. 14; by the tribuni aerarii; Varro, iv. 36. 

* See the text to note 1287. 

^ Beside these two taxes, it embraced several of those which in 
England are called assest taxes : only there were differences in the 
mode of raising them. With regard to landed property at least the 
only possible method was for a survey to be taken according to re- 
gions, eorresponding with the census ; so that, if an estate was sold to 
a Latin or a Csrite not resident at Rome, it did not escape paying 
tribute, although the owner could not be cited in person. 

^ The distress and weakness of Rome down to the passing of the 
Licinian law are a memorable ixkstance of the evils that ensue from 
making a land-tax the chief source of national revenue ; more espe- 
cially when it is borne by a single class, which thus finds itself in the 
same relation to such as are privileged, as a landholder in a heavily 
taxt country to one where the burthens are less. 
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a' polltax is built on an unfounded interpretation of the 
trihutum in capite^ or more correctly in capita which is 
mentioned as distinct from the tribute according to the 
census, and the nature of which I believe will appear from 
the following explanation. 

ITie purchase-money for a knight’s horse is called by 
Gains acs equestre''* '. llie right to distrain for it need 
not excite any doubt about Livy’s statement, that it was 
paid out of the common treasury ; since the same sum- 
mary process was granted against the fribunns aerarius for 
the acs militare The annual provision for a knight’s 
horse the lawyer terms acs hordcarium. With regard to 
the latter, Livy’s account, that every knight received it 
from a widow, sounds exceedingly strange : for, even if 
it was confined to a few hundred, so large a number of 
rich widows seems inconceivable. In the first place how- 
ever the word vidua is to be understood, according to 
its original meaning, recognized by the Roman jurists, 
of every single woman generally, maiden as well as wi- 
dow*^; and therefore of an heiress (iirixXijpof ). Besides 
Livy has also forgotten the orphans. Cicero, in citing 

Festus, V. tributorum conlationem. As the tributum in capite 
stands first in the list, it assuredly cannot have been insignificant. 
When, to shew the last honour to a statesman, a general decree of 
the people provided for his funeral (p. 430) by levying a quadrant or 
sextant ahead, this indeed was also a coUatio in capita (Livy, ii. 33), 
but of another kind \ and the proletarians had the honour of joining 
in contributing what even the poor could give. 

IV. 27. By the by, ab eo qui distribuebat cannot stand there, 
and must be changed into a. e. q. aes tribuebat. 

Cato, quoted by Gellius, vii. 10. 

In consequence of the change which had already taken plaee 
in the use of the word, this explanation was given by Labeo ; in the 
abstract of Javolenus, i. 242. D. de verborum signific. Viduam esM 
non solum earn quae aliquando nupta fuiiset, sed earn quoqoe muli»- 
rem quae virum non habuiiset: and even Modestinus stUl in hia 
time says, i. 101. eod. tit. Adulterinm in nuptam, stupnim in viduam. 
oomniittitur. 
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the example of the Corinthians, among whom the knights 
horse-money was paid by rich widows and orphans as 
the prototype of the Roman institution, obviously ascribes 
the same extent to the latter: and thus we have a full 
explanation why the orphans and single women (orhi or- 
baeqtie) are mentioned apart in the population-returns'^^. 
It is true they did not come under the general principle 
of the numeration : boys, who were not yet called out to 
military service, could not stand registered in their own 
capacity, in a census which represented the muster-roll 
of an army, with everything belonging to it; still less 
could women of whatever age; they could only be set 
down under the caput of a father or husband. But the 
peculiarity in the mode of taxing them was the decisive ^ 
cause of their omission. If the bachelors were bound to 
pay on the same footing with those two classes, as Ca- 
millus is said to have enacted, it can only have been for 
a season : there was not the same cause here. For in 
a military state it could not be esteemed unjust, that the 
women and the children were to contribute largely for 
those who fought in behalf of them and of the common- 
wealth. 

The same thing was reasonable with regard to those 
who were defended and protected by the state without 
being bound to military service : for only such as belonged 
to a plebeian tribe came under the regular annual con- 
scription: others were merely called out in extraordinary 
cases, and when civic legions were formed. If any one 
was turned out of a tribe, he thereby lost the right of 
serving in the legion. Levies were made according to 
the tribes 7^^: for which reason moreover the century in 

Jow De Re p. ii. 80. 

^ The oommon phrase in Livy is; ceosa'sunt civium capita, — 
praeter orbos orbasque. 

^ Plutarch, Camill. c. 8. His notion that the orphans had pre- 
viously been exempt from tribute must go for notliing. 

^ Dionysius, iv. 14. I will transcribe this passage, which 1 have 
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the ori^nal legion consisted of thirty men, one from each 
tribe ; and was reckoned by the annals at twenty for the 
time when the tribes were reduced to that number'^. 
This principle of raising troops by the tribes lasted as 
long as there was any distinction between the plebeians 
and erarians. It appears probable to me that the centu- 
ries were so constructed as to include all who in any 
maimer bore the name of Romans: although the exclu- 
sive obligation of the plebeians to serve leads us to sus- 
pect that originally they alone formed the classes. But 
be this as it may, the clients of the patricians must have 
been admitted into them very early; for by their means 
their patrons exercised great influence in the elections: 
nay, when the plebeians, made desperate by oppression, 
withdrew from the comitia, the election might still be 
concluded, without apparent informality, by the clients 
alone***. At the same time they were so far from serv- 
ing in the legions, that, during the first disputes with 

already often referred to, in the manner in which it miut be read 
and Btopt : the words in brackets are interpolations. Tovr Mptiirovs 

tra^t Tovs iy iKatrrji fio/pg oiKovvTat ftrfrt Xafifiaytiy iripw oiKffiruff 
aXkoBi TTov avvrtXfiv’ rds rc iaMTaypa<f>as ray (rrpaTuarwv koI r&r 
floTTpa^fts rds yiyofiiyas ray ^^fidray clr ra trrpttruariKh icai rdr 2X- 
Xar €Kaaroy Idci ry kou^ irapixtiv, [xal] ovk in Kara rds 

rpsis <Pv\ds rds ysyiitds, [arpariaruta} cir irpdrspoyf dXXa icora ror 
retreopar rds ronixds [kuI] rds iavrov dtaraxOtifras cwoutro. His 
errour in taking the four civic tribes for the only local ones is of 
no consequence. 

In a war of little importance, when only half a complete army was 
to be sent out, the number of the tribes being then twenty-one, 
soldiers were levied from but ten of them. Livy, iv. 46. Decern 
tribus sorte ductae sunt ; ex his scriptos juniores tribuni ad bellum 
duxere. 

ion xhe passages proving this, as their meaning would not be 
quite clear yet, will be found below in note 1093. 

See notes 1307, 1308. It is true, the example in the former- 
of these notes, belonging to the times anterior to the decemvirate, 
may perhaps have got into the annab from a confusion between two 
distinct states of things. 
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the plebeians) the arming the clients in their stead is 
only talkt of as a measure of extreme necessity Thp 
fitory that in the earliest ages of the consulship the iso- 
polites voted in the centuries, may be altogether apocry- 
phal. Still it shews what the ancient institutions were ; 
like the above-mentioned pretended protocols of solemn 
transactions under the kings In later times every 
Italian, on complying with certain conditions, was entitled 
to remove to Rome and be registered there ; and, like 
the slave who received his freedom and secured it by 
getting enrolled in the census with his master’s consent, 
he necessarily acquired the civic franchise, without however 
thereby, becoming the member of a tribe -I*. But as to 
those early times, we are not likely to make out whethei'*^ 
every town entitled to an interchange of franchise may 
not have formed a bond of hospitality with some family, 
or some house; whereby such of its citizens as settled at 
Rome found a clientary relation already establisht, which 
they were forced to adopt ; or whether it was left to the 
option of such Latins and Cserites to choose a patron, 
or to maintain their own interests in person. At all 
events thus much is certain, that they and the descend- 
ants of freedmen were erarians, and were not enlisted in 
the field-legions. So that the exaeting a higher tribute 
from them was just as fair as from the purveyors for 
knights horses : and since their fortune was in the main 
of a totally different kind from that of the plebeians or 
free landholders, being the produce of commerce and 

* See note 1314. 

See p. 346. Unless indeed the story, that Cassius wanted to 
carry his agrarian law by their means, originated with a very late 
annalist, who transferred the proceedings under the Gracchi to that 
age. If the grounds for it existed in the pontifical books, this at 
least was forgotten, that the right of voting could only be exercised 
by such as were settled at Rome, with property equal to that of the 
class they claimed to belong to. See the text to note 365, vol. ii. 

t See note 1320. 
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trade, a different system was also appropriate; that of 
taking an estimate of the property of each individual 
This arbitrary taxation arose so essentially from the cir- 
cumstances of tile order, that it was even exercised against 
one of the most illustrious Roman citizens, when the abuse 
of a formal official right had degraded him from his tribe, 
and placed him among the erarians : the census of Mam. 
^^milius was octupled by the censors®^. We may readily 
believe that every inhabitant also paid a stated sum for 
protection : but it must have been very trifling. Now 
this, together with the rates imposed individually on the 
erarians, and the funds for knights horses, must surely 
be the trihutum in capita spoken of®*. 

To an arbitrary taxation of this kind must the com- 
monalty have been subjected before the legislation of 
Scrvius, which substituted the regular tribute according 
to the census in its stead. Hence came the story that 
down to this time a polltax was paid, and the burthens 
of the poorest and the richest were equal Tliis 

loss Xhcy must have been Huliject to a tax something like that on 
permits for exercising trades, rated according to an estimate of the 
profits, such as prevails under the name of Patentcti in France, of 
Patentsteuer and Gvwerbsteuer in Germany. 

^ Livy, IV. 24. Octuplicato censu aerarium fecenint. 

^ The commentator on the orations against Verres, wrongly 
called Asconius, had cxirrect information on this point ; on the Uivin. 
3: Censores cives sic notabant, ut — qui plebeius esset in Caeritum 
tahulas referretur et aerarius heret ; ac )>er hoc non esset in albo 
c-enturiae suae (the century here is taken as a pan tribua, see note 
1030) ; sed ad hoc esset civis tantum, ut pro capitento' tributi nomine 
aera pendent. The text here is garbled. The Laurent. MS. niv. 
27, which Lagomarsini collated as being an authentic copy of Poggio*s 
transcript, reads : sed ad hoc non esset civis : tantum tnodo at p. c. s. 
aera praeberet. 

^ Dionysius, iv. 43 : Taptcvetos KoriXwt rae mro tw rqij|/ia> 

tiotPopaSt eat rov rpotrov dvoearitmiof, uu — ro uror 

dtatpofme 6 v€vi<rTaTos irXovoL^ K€srit^pe. He had already said 
what amounts to the same thing, under the reign of Bervius Tullius. 
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notion is sufficiently absurd, even when the meaning is, 
that the state was not to receive more from any citizen 
than the poorest could afford: but it is an almost unpa- 
ralleled example of thoughtlessness for any one to have 
set down in writing, that Tarquinius the tyrant exacted 
a polltax of ten drachms ahead ^^7. Here again however 
we have a tradition, which ought not to be prejudiced 
by its sounding so irrational in the mouth of the reporter. 
Dionysius confounds the payer with the receiver. I shall 
shew hereafter, that a hundred ases were the monthly 
pay of a foot-soldier * : for the present I will express 
my conjecture, that this pay, the aes militare^ for which 
the soldier had in like manner an immediate right of 
distraining, was originally a charge on the erarians, a^ 
the funds for knights horses were on widows and infants : 
so that the rich had to pay several; while of the poorer 
sort several were clubbed together for the support of a 
single soldier. I am convinced that the very name of 
the aerarii came from this aes; and that the change, 
which is represented as the introduction of pay, con- 
sisted in its being no longer confined, as it had pre- 
viously been, to the existing number of pensions charge- 
able upon the erarians; but so extended, that every sol- 
dier received his share ; that now however the plebeians 
also, along with the exclusive obligation to serve in the 
foot, were likewise made universally and regularly liable 
to tribute for paying the army. And this was the view 
of those annalists, more accurately acquainted with an- 
cient times, whom Livy follows, when he relates how the 
tribunes of the people murmured that the tribute was 
only levied for the sake of ruining the plebsf. Nor 

Livy too has : Censum instituit — ex quo belli pacisque miinia non 
viritim, ut ante, sed pro habitu pecuniarum fierent : i. 42. 

IV. 43: Tot) dq/iorucov nk^Oovs ^ ivayKoCofuvov koto kc^- 

dpaxjJMf delta rZo^epciv. 

* See vol. it p. 439. 


t See note 1290. 
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can the 'measure imputed to Tarquinius be understood 
in any other way. 

As to the patricians, one cannot suppose that they 
were text like the erariax^s. What befell Mam. ^milius 
was an arbitrary imposition. The other ranks might be 
satisfied, if the patricians paid on the same footing with 
the plebeians for property of the same kind; while for 
the national lands in their occupation they contributed 
some adequate portion of the profits'®**®. That this was 
the case under the kings, is probable even from the 
great public works, the means for executing which were , 
supplied according to the Roman custom by the manvbiae ; 
that is, partly by the produce from the sale of booty; 
partly by the profits of the conquered lands, or the 
rentcharge on individuals for the usufruct allowed to 
them. In aftertimes the patricians got rid of this 
charge: and hence, so long as they were sole rulers, 
no building worth mention was erected®^. 

The same law, by which the plebeians were exclu- 
sively bound and called out to serve in the infantry, and- 
which regulated the armour every class was to wear, would 
of course forbid the erarians to procure themselves a suit 
of armour. Even among the plebeians, only the three 
upper classes were heavy-armed : and since every one had 
to equip himself at his own cost, the pK>orer, above all, 
the proletarians, had not the means of providing the arms 
and armour, without which they were no match for their 
richer brother plebeians. And though in those extra- 
ordinary cases where civic legions were raised, and even 
the artisans were enlisted, and where the proletarians were 

The payment of a tax on profits among the Romans was a de- 
ciuve proof that he who made it was only a usofnictuary. The 
Greek notions on this point were different : among them Pisistratus 
at the time we are speaking of, Hiwo three centariea, later, exacted 
a tithe as a property-tax from the landholders. 

* The tunnel from the Alban lake was a work enjoined by 
necessity. ^ 
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armed by the state, necessity produced changes in this 
respect, they certainly did not outlast the occasion. 

From the very large number of the centuries in the 
first class, Dionysius took it into his head, — and he has 
brought over all the modems to his opinion, — that at all 
events it had to pay very dearly for its superiority in rank 
and weight; because it was incessantly under arms, and 
that too in a far greater proportion than the rest, making 
up nearly half the whole legion. Now though it is true 
the early wars were not very bloody, any more so than 
those of the Greeks were usually, before they took an 
entirely new character with the Sicilian expedition; still, 
such as they were, they must speedily have led to a 
mere mob-government, if the flower of the respectable^ 
citizens had thus been abandoned year after year to de- 
struction. We must not allow ourselves to impute an 
institution of this nature to the Roman lawgiver. It is 
worth while however to shew by other arguments than 
moral ones, which by many are little heeded, how far 
4he opinion of Dionysius is from the truth. 

The phalanx, which was the battle-array of the ancient 
Greeks, and which Philip merely adapted to the peculiar 
character of his subjects was the form in which the 
Roman armies also were originally drawn up®^ The 

Had not the Macedonians been barbarians, strong in body, 
rude in understanding ; had it not been clear that in sucli a nation 
there must inevitably be a great lack of officers fit to be trusted 
with independent commands ; and had not Philip's destructive wars 
caUed for incessant supplies of raw recruits, to be made serviceable 
without delay ; that great prince would assuredly have chosen a dif- 
ferent system of tactics. But as it was, he turned the materials he 
had at his command, to the best possible account : and this was all he 
wanted ; since the Greeks, whose array was the same, persisted in 
that imperfect form of it, above which he had raised himself. 

Livy, viii. B. Clypeis antea Romani usi sunt : deinde, post- 
quam Btipendiarii facti sunt, peuta pro clypeis feeere, et quod antea 
phalanges similes Macedonicis, hoc postea manipulatim structa acies 
coepit esse. Dionysius in his account of the centuries, and in those 
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mode of arming the Servian centuries too is Greek 
throughout, without a single distinguishing feature of 
the Roman legion. The chief weapon, and indeed the 
only one the lansquenet could use until the battle was 
won or lost, was his spear; the length of which, even 
before Philip introduced the enormous sarissa, seems to 
have allowed that the fourth line should employ it with 
effect; so that for every man in the first rank four 
spear-heads stretch t out to meet the enemy. Here we 
get an explanation of the differences in the defensive 
armour of the Servian classes; where the second had no 
coat of mail, the third neither this nor greaves, lliey 
might be spared the expense : for their contingents made 
up the hinder ranks, which were covered by the bodies 
and weapons of the men before them. This fact, that 
the first class formed the van, was known to Dionysius. 

Among the hereditary forms w'hich have long outlived 
their causes, was the Roman practice of drawing up in 
file ten deep, handed down from the time when every 
century had thirty men. If the phalanx was uniform, 
such a century stood with three men in front: but if 
half of it w'as made up of men completely armed, while 
the other half were imperfectly so, it became necessary 
to form each century into six half files, instead of three 
full ones; so that the half-armed should be stationed be- 
hind the men in full armour, in the sixth and the follow- 
ing ranks llieir mode of acting in the phalanx was 

of the earliest Roman wars, often talks of the phalanx ; and this can- 
not arise merely from his wish to use a Greek word for the legion : 
for in speaking of an Etruscan army he mentions the force with which 
the phalanx drove the enemy down hill. 

Dionysius, vii. 59, s^s of the second class, vno^^tatuv 
ra^ iv rmr fiaxmt tlx^' of ^he third, rififffAa SXiirror rwv dev 

ripm/f xai ro^tv iir cxccvoic. So in IV. 16, to the same effect, 
the* youth of the first class Korclx* riip ^poarytaviCofuvtip Ttit 

i^takayyos oX^r* that of the second iKovfuiro ip roW dy^i prrd 
rovr vpopaxovs' of that of the third ordirir fir furh rovt i4>t(rrAra£ 

Tois wpoftaxMs. 
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almost wholly mechanical, giving force to its onset, and 
compactness to its mass. If the number of centuries 
fhmisht by the second and third class was only just Hie 
same as what the juniors of those desses voted with, 
they merely formed a third of the legion. The principle 
of the array would be the same : but it would have been 
in nine ranks, to avoid broken or mixt ones, which were 
contrary to the spirit of the ancient nations. And indeed 
the proportion between the numbers might tempt us to 
assume that this was the array, instead of the one in ten 
ranks: hut we find a statement worthy of unconditional 
belief which, rightly explained and understood, proves 
that the latter was the true one, and places the scale 
whereon the classes served with palpable evidence befoif. 
us. 

For this statement we are indebted to the kind genius 
that has taken occasions to all appearance accidental to 
preserve what, provided we are not lazy in our researches, 
will always be substantially sufficient to revive the image 
of antiquity. The plan of the Roman consuls in the 
battle near Vesuvius, to increase the strength of their 
army by departing from the beaten track of the- usual 
order of battle, led an annalist well acquainted with an- 
cient customs to describe that order : and he did this so 
ably, that, though Livy quite misunderstood what he was 
transplanting into his history, it may he completely re- 
stored. The arms had already been altered ; the phalanx 
resolved into maniples : hut this resolution did not change 
its composition. No man ever conceived a greater inven- 
tion, than he who transformed that inanimate mass, and 
organized it into the living body of a Roman legion; a 
body combining every variety of troops, as it were an 
army complete within itself the absolute perfection of a 
military division ; prepared to overcome every battle-array, 
and every kind ft troops, every form assumed by the spi- 
rit of war in nations the most different from each other. 
But this too is one of those great inventors whose names 
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are buried for ever in obscurity ; and yet assuredly we 
read his name in the Fasti, although in history it is stript 
of its most brilliant renoi/rn, even i^ as there is ground 
for suspecting, it was Camillus. 

The time and place for explaining this order of battle 
in detail will occur hereafter. For the present they who 
have hitherto found me as far removed from hastiness as 
from insincerity, will take the following points as results, 
for the correctness of which I am their pledge, until 1 
bring forward my proofs. In the great war with the 
Latins the Romans still served according to the classes, 
but no longer in a phalanx. Tlic first class sent forty 
centuries, the exact number of the junior votes in it. 
Thirty of these formed the prirwipes^ ten were stationed 
among the triarians ; who' must doubtless have owed their 
name to their being made up out of all the three heavy- 
armed classes. The second and third in like manner 
fumisht forty centuries; twenty apiece, double the num- 
ber of their junior votes : ten of each score made up the 
hastates who bore shields, and ten stood among the tri- 
arians. The fourth and fifth class again supplied forty 
centuries ; the former, ten, the hastates who carried jave- 
lins without shields ; the latter, the thirty centuries of 
the rorarians; which again was double the number of its 
junior votes. Here we have three divisions, each of 
twelve hundred men ; the first of hoplites in full armour ; 
tlie second of men in half armour; the third without 
any armour, the ^tkaL We cannot but recognize tJmt. 
these forms belonged to the Roman state in very remote 
ages: for the centuries are supposed to have their fiill 
complement, according to the original scheme, that of 
Servius, when there were thirty tribes The anxiety 

At the time of the Latin war there were eeven and twenty 
tribes ; and oonmqnently just so many soldiers in a eentary : hut this 
variable number would have given rise to perplexities. To obviate 
misunderetandinga. or from his own unoertainty, Livy caDe that part 
of the legioD, which in our ph ra se ol ogy would be temed a battalion, 
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to preserve numerical symmetry is again perceptible in 
that the contingent of the fourth class was no more than 
equal to the number of its junior centuries; while ii^ 
the other three lower classes it doubles the number of 
theirs. Besides, as they were stationed among the light- 
armed troops, a greater number of them was not wanted, 
and indeed, if too great, would have been an incumbrance. 
Now since the first class supplied the same number of 
centuries as the next two between them, we get the pro- 
portion conjectured above for the phalanx, five ranks of 
the former, five of the two latter. 

The number of the light infantry was half that of the 
troops in the phalanx; which agreed with the system of 
the Greeks. The accensi stood apart from the phalanx 
and the caterva^ as they did apart from the classes. Their 
business being to take the arms and the places of the 
killed or missing, was easily managed in such an order 
of battle : for, as soon as a gap was made, it was naturally 

by the indefinite words^ acies, agmen ; instead of its true name, co- 
hort, which was afterward transferred to a very differently constructed 
part of the new legion As the original number of the tribes fur- 
nisht cohorts of nine hundred men, they cannot, when the tribes 
were reduced to twenty, have consisted of more than six hundred. 

This was rightly understood by the annalist who wrote that, in 
the Volscian war of the year 292, four cohorts of six hundred men 
apiece were drawn up before the gates of Rome: Dionysius, ix. 71. 
In 290 the legate P. Furius, when the .^quians were storming his 
camp, fell upon them with two cohorts amounting to no more than a 
thousand men : ijirav de dvo mrupai, ov irktiovs dvdpau €xov(rai 
XtXtW' where the translation of Gelenius duae coJiortes quingenariae, 
which is meant to be free, introduces an erroneous notion. They 
consisted of the principes, 600 instead of 900, and the heavy-armed 
hastates, 400 instead of 600 : Dionysius, ix. 63. Again L. Siccius 
commands a cohort of eight hundred veterans, who were no longer 
liable to service ; that is to say, twenty from every senior century of 
the first dass : Dionysius, x. 43. 

With such accuracy were these fictions adapted to the forms of 
andent times : and thus the forgoing statements evince that both 
these propositions were recognized as historically true, — that origi- 
nally there were thirty tribes, and afterward only twenty. 
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fill^ lip by the man who stood just behind, apd the next 
to him advanced into his place; so that the substitute 
had to come in far back in the rear, where the mass of 
his comrades taught him perforce to stand, to march, to 
face about, and hardly anything was wanted but strength 
of limb. Well-trained soldiers wore only needed as Ser- 
jeants and corporals, or in the companies at the end of 
the line, which by wheeling round might become the head 
of a column ; and in some degree in the companies near 
the end. 

Now although the first class was so far from being 
drained out of proportion to its numbers, that it rather 
looks, which lujwever may be a mere delusion, as if the 
second had been unfairly dealt with from the love of nume- 
rical symmetry ; yet the former did not gain its political 
privileges for nothing : for its centuries, as they formed 
the front lines, stood the brunt of the fight. I'hc knights 
too purchast their precedence by a larger share of danger : 
for they were defectively equipt, easily disarmed, and more 
exposed than the rest to darts, and to the stones and lead 
of the slingers. 

These hundred and twenty centuries standing under 
arms may perhaps have given sanction to the testaments 
which the soldiers, made before battle. For in its original 
spirit this ceremony cannot possibly have been a mere 
declaration before witnesses ; but was just as much a de- 
cree of acceptance by the community for the plebeians, 
as it was for the patricians when the curies legahzed a 
testament, or an alteration of gentile rights. And thus 1 
have no doubt that the plebeian testaments were at first 
accepted in the comitia of the classes, the exercitus roca- 
tus^ on the field of Mars ; the place of which assembly, so 
long as the afiair was a mere formality, might be filled 
by the lines in battle-array, the viri vocati ; although here 
the votes were differently balanced.*. This difference 


* See Velleiut Pslercnlus, ii. 6 ; Plutarch, Coiiolan. c. 9. 

2 H 
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however, and the neglect of the rights of the first class, 
were far from immaterial, when, — what assuredly happened 
much oftener than it has been recorded, — a real law was 
to be past in the camp : as it is related that the decree 
of the curies against the Tarquins was confirmed by the 
army before Ardea. On such occasions therefore the 
constitutional proportion among the several classes was 
restored. If we call to mind the state of things, all the 
senior centuries were wanting : the junior, when the dou- 
ble contingents were reunited, came to 85 : beside these 
there were the five unclast ones, making ninety in all. 
Of these the first class, with the carpenters, had 41 ; the 
other four, with the four odd centuries, 49. Now a legion 
contained 300 horsemen, or ten tunns ; each of which w#is 
equivalent to a century of thirty men, and therefore no 
doubt voted like one : so that in this way the knights 
and the first class together had 51 votes, and exceeded 
the lesser moiety by two : all together made up just a 
hundred. What were the circumstances attending the 
law in the camp at Sutrium, by which a duty of five 
per cent was imposed on manumissions, is a very per- 
plexing question; since it is stated to have been past by 
the tribes 

The regular comitia of the centuries of both ages 
assembled on the field of Mars, every century under its 
captain. Summoned by the king, or by the magistrate 
who occupied his place, they determined on such pro- 
posals of the senate concerning elections and laws, as 
were put to the vote by the person who presided; with 
perfect liberty to reject them : but their acceptance did 
not ac*,quire full force until approved by the curies. In 
capital causes, where the charge concerned an offense 
against the whole nation, not a violation of the rights of 
a particular order, they decided alone at least after 

1094 Tributim : Livy, vii. 16 . 

M This at least is represented by Dion3rsiuB, when relating the 
trial of Coriolanus, to have been the principle of the constitution : 
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thfe time of the decemvirs. As it may be considered 
unquestionable that the plebeians originally made their 
testaments in the field of Mars, just as the patricians 
did in the Comidum; ao it' would seem equally certain 
that, as an arrogation required a decree of the curies *, 
the adoption of plebeians must have taken place before 
the centuries. Nay the same thing may with great like- 
lihood be conjectured of every transaction for the formal 
compledon of which five witnesses were in aftertinies re- 
quired. As the curies were represented by the lictorB-f-, 
so were the classes by these witnesses, when the cr>H8eiit 
of the comitia had become a matter of course : and since 
the auspices, so long as the ancient customs prevailed, 
were no doubt taken, at least in all transactions mate- 
rially affecting personal relations, the formality was fiilly 
sufficient. 

'riie liberties of the commonalty, as forming a part 
of one branch of the legislature, were confined to this, 
that, if the legitimate course of dungs was not disturbed 
by force or by artifice^ no national magistrate and no 
law could be thrust upon them, against their decided 
negative. Out of their own b<Kly no proposidon could 
originate ; nor could any one come forward and speak 
on the proposidons laid before diem. So that the sacri- 
fice made by the patricians at this change was very trifling. 
Iliere is no trace which could lead us to suspect that 
the senate was not composed of them exclusively : and if 
at any dme a proposidon offensive to their order was not- 
withstanding brought before the centuries, and accepted, 
there was nothing to binder the younger patres from 
throwing it out in their own comitia. On the other 

VII. 59. On these occasions they would be summoned by the daum- 
virs of treason : and such Dionysius conceives to have been the pro* 
oen against Sp. Cassius ; viii. 77 : my scruples on which point I will 
bring forward in the proper place: see Vol. ii, note 366 . 

• Gelliua, v. 19. f Cioero, de Leg. Agr. ii, 1* (31). 

2 H 2 
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hand the patrician estate, and the government of which 
it formed the soul, possest influence and means for working 
on the centuries, even within the narrow sphere of their 
authority, partly by the votes of the erarians, partly by 
taking the assembly by surprise, or by tiring it out, so 
as to force decrees upon it directly adverse to the will 
of the plebeians. 

Nevertheless it is said that these slight restrictions, 
and the measures which, without withdrawing anything 
from the houses in the other departments of government, 
merely gave the commonalty freedom, dignity, and respect- 
ability, were not conceded by the patricians according to 
the regular forms; so that the whole wears the look of 
having been effected by the absolute power of the king^ 
It is said that they took away the king’s life in an in- 
surrection, with which he had long been aware that they 
were threatening him. 

So runs the tradition : and that there was at least a 
stubborn resistance on the part of the houses, we may 
assume with no less certainty than if we had contem- 
porary memoirs to establish it For every oligarchy is 
envious, oppressive, and deaf to reason and to prudence. 
Not that these qualities cleave to a class bearing any 
particular name. It is the same spirit of oligarchy, un- 
der the smockfrock of the yeoman of Uri, who not only 
denies the sojourner all higher privileges, even though 
his forefathers have been settled in the canton for gene- 
rations, but robs him of such bare common rights as he 
has long enjoyed and under the velvet mantle of the 
Venetian noble. The patricians in their conduct and cha- 
racter stood very much nearer the former than the latter. 

What the patricians wisht to perpetuate against the 
plebeians, was what the Spartans maintained against the 
Lacedemonians and the iriploixoi : and the history of Sparta 

1086 X instance, because just now, as 1 am writing this, 

it has been brought forward in a remonstrance by the canton of the 
Grisons. 
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is ' a mirror of what the Roman, but for the freedom of 
the plebeians, would have displayed. As the Spartans 
did not repair their losses by admitting new citizens, and 
did not spare their blocd, they were reduced to so few, 
that, after the battle of T^euctra, their empire fell to 
pieces in an instant; and the existence of the state was 
only preserved by the fidelity of a part of the Laconians. 
Even this however did not awaken the conscience of the 
Spartans. Nor were their eyes opened, when the greater 
part of the surrounding countr}’ joined their hereditary 
foes ; when they found themselves living scattered here 
and there in their spacious city amid an alien or hostile 
j)opulation ; when they were forced to hire mercenaries 
for their wars, and to beg for subsidies from forein princes. 
Thus their state continued strcngthless, despised, and arro- 
gant, dragging on an utterly morbid existence for a cen- 
tury after its fall. At last, when no ray of hope was left, 
its kings, to whom their country was not a matter of in- 
difference, as it was to the oligarchs, endeavoured to save 
it by a revolution, which transformed those plebeians so 
long trampled under foot into a new Lacedemonian j>eople. 
In this people the Spartans were merged, having in fact 
already become utterly insignificant: and in their stead 
the Lacedemonians appeared for a while with the splen- 
dour of ancient Sparta. But it was too late. Revolu- 
tion followed upon revolution ; and no one condition lasted 
long enough to be endowed by opinion and custom with 
the saving power of legitimacy, which every constitution 
may acquire, llie time had long since been let slip^ 
when everything in which the Spartans felt pride, and 
far more, might have been secured to their posterity, for 
as long a period as the mutability of human events will 
allow. 

To institutions like those of Servius, the consent of 
the order which afterward overthrew them, could not 
have been obtained except in semblance, by force or 
fraud. There was more frankness in the dealings of a 
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prince, who felt himself called by heaven to decide what 
was fair and just before the tribunal of his own consci- 
ence, instead of leaving the parties to be judges in their 
own cause. Their claim to be so was founded on rights, 
of which the real substance had undergone a change, and 
the continuance was only nominal and apparent. 

llie well-establisht right of the persons who composed 
the oligarchy, to exercise the government, held only for 
that sphere within which their ancestors had enjoyed it. 
Even here it had been narrowed, in the same proportion 
in which they had sunk below their forefathers in num- 
ber, importance, and force : and that which had become 
extinct among them, had been transferred to the quarter 
where a new life had arisen. If they wisht to preserw, 
their own corporation unchanged, they were bound to 
replenii^h it, and to keep it iresh and full. As to the 
totally new growth, which had sprung up and was flou- 
rishing independently of that sphere, they had no manner 
of right over it: and whatever share in such a right 
might be granted them by compact was so much pure 
gain. 

It is no encroachment on that which is already exists 
ing, for a new life to spring up beside it. It is murder, 
to stifle the stirrings of this life; murder and rebellion 
against Providence. As the most perfect life is that which 
animates the most complex organization; so that state is 
the noblest, in which powers, originally and definitely dis- 
tinct, unite after the varieties of their kind into centres 
of vitality, one beside the other, to make up a whole. 
The measure adopted at Athens was indeed unjust and 
mischievous, when Clisthenes, one of the nobles, from a 
grudge against his own order, leveled the distinction of 
ranks by transforming the tribes, and introduced an equar 
lity which led to a frantic democracy ; Athens being un- 
accountably preserved by fortune from fEdling under the 
dominion of tyrants. But Servius in no way trencht on 
the liberties of the Romans ; those slowly earned liberties. 
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as* to which it was forgotten that the minor houses and 
the secondary centuries were at first no less destitute 
of them, than the commonalty was now. 

The time too camc^ when the manes of the proud 
patricians, wandering among their late descendants, and 
beholding the greatness achieved by them, and by the 
whole republic, tlirough those very laws the introduction 
of which had so roused their indignation, and seduced 
them into insurrection and into high treason, must, if 
their country had been truly dear to them, have confest 
and been penitent for their blindness. Without these 
law&, Rome, like Etruria, might have become powerful 
for a season : but her })Owcr must in like manner have 
been brief. Like Etruria, she would have been unable 
to form a regular infantry^ ; while the power of the Sam- 
nites, founded on their noble body of foot, would have 
advanced nearer and nearer to Rome, and, before they 
met, would have preponderated. 

If this constitution, along with the laws connected with 
it, such as they are ascribed to Servius, had continued 
to subsist, Rome would have attained two centuries sooner, 
and without sacrifices, to a happiness, which, after the 
main part of what was granted had been tom away, cost 
her hard contests and bitter sufferings before she finally 
reach t it anew. It is true, if the story of a people is 
like a life ; if the weal of one age makes amends for the 
woe of another, without which it could never have come 
to pass ; then no harm was done to Rome by the delay. 
The putting off the completion of the constitution al^ 
put off its downfall, and the depravemont of the natum 
for no short time : and her hard struggles disciplined and 
trained her. But wo to them by whom the offense com- 
eth ! and a curse upon those, who, so br as in them lay, 
destroyed the freedom of the plebeians ! 
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This destruction was the work of the usurper: this was 
the price for which his complices allowed him to rule as 
king, without even the bare show of a confirmation ky 
the curies. Every right and privilege conferred by Servius 
upon the commonalty was swept away : the assemblages 
at sacrifices and festivals, which had tended above all 
other things to cement them into united bodies, were 
prohibited : the equality of civil rights was abolisht, and 
the right of seizing the person of a debtor reestablisht : 
the rich plebeians were subjected, like the sojourners, to 
arbitrary taxation : the poor were kept at taskwork, with 
sorry wages and scanty food; and these hardships drove 
many to put an end to themselves 

Ere long however the opprest had the wretched solace 
of seeing the exqltation of their oppressors turned into 
dismay. The senators and men of rank were the objects 
most exposed, as under the Greek tyrants, to the mis- 
trust and cupidity of the usurper. After the manner of 
those tyrants he had formed a body-guard, with which 
he exercised his sway at pleasure. Many lost their lives : 
others were banisht, and their fortunes confiscated: the 
vacant places were not filled up : and even this senate, 
insignificant as its small number made it, was never 
called together. 

* Casaius Hemina, quoted by Servius, on JEn. xii. SOS : Pliny, 
XXXV 1. S4. 
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• ' Though Tarquinius was a tyrant, and as bad a one 
as any among the Greeks of the same age'^, he was 
no less ready, than any of these, to engage in great en- 
terprises for the splendour of his country : and Fortune 
long continued to favour him. Indeed the goddess might 
easily prosper the undertakings of one whom no scruple 
deterred from making use of whatever would best further 
his schemes. In Latium his influence Was widely spread, 
by means of Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum, to whom 
he had given one of his daughters in marriage. Turn us 
Herdonius of Aricia, who conjured the Latins not to trust 
themselves to him, was condemned to death by their 
national assembly on a false accusation brought by Tar- 
quinius : some arms, which had been conveyed into his 
lodging by treacherous slaves, appearing to convict him 
of guilt Latium bowed beneath the majesty of Rome : 
and thenceforward it was the office of the Roman king 
to sacrifice the bull at the Latin feriae upon the Alban 
mount before the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, in behalf 
of all the allies, every city receiving a portion of the 
flesh. Each sent its stated share to this sacred festival, 
lambs, milk, cheese, cakes. 'Fhey were holidays fiiU of 
primitive merriment, for which the folly of later times 
devised symbolical meanings, llie swinging puppets for 
instance were to commemorate how Latinus, when he 
disappeared, was sought after in the. air, as well as 
upon the earth 'Fhe Hemicans too did homage US 
the king, and joined in this festivaL But their cohorts 
were kept apart from the legions which they accompa- 
nied, and which were composed of Roman and Latin 
centuries united into maniples. 

The first place attackt by this army was Suessa Po- 
metia, the most flourishing of the Volscian cities, rich 

^ Those of the Macedonian age. mostly the leaders of profligate 
mercenaries, were a much worse breed than the earlier ones before 
the Peloponnesian war. 

* Festus, V. Oscillum. See Vol. ii, note 65. 
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from the possession of wide and luxuriantly fertile plains, 
the granary of Rome in years of scarcity. It was taken. 
The inhabitants, freemen and slaves, were sold, with all 
their substance: and the tithe of the money produced 
was devoted to the building of the Capitoline temple, 
which the king’s father had vowed in the Sabine war. 

The foundations of this temple consumed the spoils 
of Pometia : and heavy taxes were needed, and hard task- 
work, to pursue the building. Ever since the time of 
Tatius, the Capitoline hill had been full of altars and 
chapels, small consecrated spots, a few feet square ; seve- 
rally dedicated to a variety of deities, who could not be 
displaced from their abodes without the consent of the 
auspices. To the union of the three highest beings if^in 
the Etruscan religion, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, they 
aU gave way, save Juventas and Terminus ; a token that 
the youth of the Roman empire would never fade, that its 
boundaries would never fall back, so long as the pontiff 
should mount the steps of the Capitol with the silent virgin 
in honour of the gods *. The name of Capitol was given 
to the temple, and from it to the Tarpeian hill, in con- 
sequence of a human head, found by the workmen as they 
were digging the foundations, which was undecayed and 
trickling with blood; a sign that this place was destined 
to become the head of the world. 

Within this temple, in the cell of Jupiter, underground, 
the Sibylline books were preserved. An unknown old 
woman had offered to sell the king nine books for three 
hundred pieces of gold. Being treated with scorn, she 
burnt three, and then three more, and threatened to de- 
stroy the others, unless she received the same price for 
them which she had askt for all. The king repented of 
the incredulity which «had lost him the greater part of an 
irreplaceable treasure. The prophetess gave him the last 
three books, and vanisht. 


Livy, V. 54. 
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• 'Fhe' expedition against Pometia was the beginning of 
the wars against the Volscians, which fill tlie early annals 
of the republic. In the conquered territory Tarquinius 
founded two colonies, Signia and Circeii. 

The primeval greatness of Gabii is still apparent in 
the walls of the cell of the temj^e of Juno. Dionysius 
saw it yet more cons])icuous in the ruins of the extensivt 
wall, by which the city, standing in the plain, had been 
surrounded, and which had been demolisht by a destroy- 
ing conqueror, as well as in those of several buildings. 
It was one of the thirty Latin cities: but it scorned the 
determination of the confederacy, — in which cities far from 
equal in po^^er were equal in votes, — to degrade them- 
selves. Hence it began an obstinate war with Rome. 
I'he contending cities were only twelve miles apart: and 
the country betwixt them endured all the evils of mili- 
tary ravages for years, no end of which was to be fore- 
seen ; for within their walls both were invincible. 

Sextus, the tyrant's son, pretended to rebelL The 
king, whose anger had apparently been provoked by his 
wanton insolence, condemned him to a disgraceful punish- 
ment, as if he had been the meanest of his subjects. He 
came to the Gabines under the mask of a fugitive, llie 
bloody marks of liis stripes, and still more the in&tua^ 
tion which comes over men doomed to perish, gained 
him belief and goodwill At first he led a body of vo- 
lunteers : dien troops were trusted to his charge. Every 
enterprise succeeded ; for booty and soldiers were thrown 
in his way at certain appointed places: and the deluded 
citizens raised the man, under whose command they pro- 
mist themselves the pleasures of a successful war, to the 
dictatorship, llie last step of his treachery was yet to 
come. None of the troops being hirelings, it was a bar 
zardouB venture to open a gate. Sextus sent to ask 
his father in what way he should deliver Gabii into his 
liands. Tarquinius was in his garden, when he received 
the messenger: he walkt along in silence, striking off 
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the heads of the tallest poppies with his stick, and dis- 
mist the man without an answer. On this hint Sextus 
put to death, or by means of false charges banisht, such 
of the Gabines as were able to oppose him. By distri- 
buting their fortunes he purchast partisans among the 
lowest class ; and, acquiring the uncontested rule, brought 
the city to submit to his father. 

But the security of uninterrupted good fortune was 
disturbed by an appalling prodigy. A serpent crawled 
out from the altar in the royal palace and seized on 
the flesh brought for sacrifice. It was the age when the 
Pythian oracle was in the highest repute. The king sent 
his sons, Titus and Aruns, with costly gifts to Delphi ^9, 
to learn the danger that menaced him. ^Hie priesWss, 
whose hints gave strength and confidence only to those 
forebodings, whereby we are to explore and find out our 
way through the darkness of our destinies, while they 
misled those who were without such feelings, answered, 
that he would fall when a dog should speak with a human 
voice The person designated by the god was standing 
with the envoys in the temple ; having propitiated him 
with the gift of a golden stick, enclosed and concealed 
in a hollow wooden one. The sister of king Tarquinius, 
wedded to M. Junius, had home two sons, whom their 
father left behind under age. The elder was put to death 
by the tyrant for the sake of his wealth : the younger, 
Lucius, saved his life by assuming a show of stupidity : 
he ate wild figs and honey ^ The Romans, like other 

1098 Ovid, Fast. ii. 711. Or out of a pillar. Here again forgers, 
on the look-out for something possible, turned the altar into a columna 
Ugnea: Livy, i. 56. Dionysius has a pestilence as the cause of the 
mission to Delphi. 

^ Cicero, de Re p. ii. S4. Zonaras, ii. 11. 

> Albinus, quoted by Macrobiiis, xi. 16. Stiiltum sese bmtum- 
que faciebat ; grossulos ex melle edebat. There eannot be a livelier 
way of expressing folly, in an age that has not lost its primitive 
simplicity. Our language has no word for yrotsi, the fruit of the 
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nations, lookt upon a madman as sacred : and Tarquinius, 
as his guardian, enjoyed his idiot kinsman’s fortune. This 
L. Junius, henc(' called Brutus, had accompanied the 
young Tarquinri to Delplii. When tlie youths had exe- 
cuted their commission, they inquired of the oracle in 
their own behalf, who was to rule at Home after their 
father. He who first kisses his niother, answered the priest- 
ess. Jlie princes agreed to decide the matter by lot, 
and to keep it a secret from Sextus. Brutus, in running 
do^m the hill, fell ; and his lips toiicht the earth, in the 
centre of which Pytho, its primitive sanctuary, stood. 

Other ])rodigies and dreams harast the king. Some 
eagles, that had built their nest on a palm in his garden, 
had flown out to fetch food. Meanwhile a Hock of vul- 
tures came to the nest, tost out the unfledged eaglets, 
and drove away the old birds on their tardy return. He 
dreamt that two rams, sprung from one sire, were brought 
to him before the altar; that he chose the finest for the 
sacrifice : the other pusht him down with its horns : at 
the same time the sun changed his course, and turned 
bac^k from the West toward the East *. In vain was he 
warned by the interpreters of dreams against the man 
whom he deemed simple as a sheep. In vain did tlie 
voice of the oracle concur with the nightly vision. Fate 
must have its way. 

Ardea, the city of tlie Rutulians, refused to submit 
to the king, and was besieged by a large force. It stood 
upon an insulated volcanic hill, with sides cut sharply 
down. 'Fhe rock, where it was low, was surmounted by 
walls of square blocks of tufo. A fortress of this kind 
would have been impregnable even by the improved en- 
gineering of those later times, when the mechanical arts 

wild figtree, lued in caprification^ aa it ia expired by Nielas on the 
Geoponica, p. 83H, from Pontedera. In compariaon to the £ga which 
we eat, they are as unpalatable, aa wild fruits are compared with 
garden-fruita of the same kind. 

* Attioa, quoted by Cicero, de Divinat. 1 . 92 . 
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were carried to perfection, as the gifts of genius and 
oratory had been before ; unless towers could have been 
built of the same highth with the rock, and driven 
close up to its foot. But in those days, except treachery 
lent its aid, famine was the only means of reducing a 
place, which could neither be scaled nor undermined. 
Hence the Roman army lay idle in its tents before Ardea, 
until the Rutulians should have consumed their provi- 
sions. 

Here, as the king’s sons and their cousin L. Tarquinius 
were sitting over their cups, a dispute arose about the 
virtue of their wives. This cousin, surnamed Collatinus 
from Collatia, where he dwelt as a dependent prince 
was the grandson of Aruns, the elder brother of the #rst 
Tarquinius, after whose death Lucumo removed to Rome. 
Nothing was doing in the field : so they straightway 
mounted their horses to visit their homes by surprise. 
At Rome the princesses were reveling at a banquet, sur- 
rounded by flowers and wine. From thence the youths 
hastened to Collatia ; where at the late hour of the night 
Lucretia was spinning amid the circle of her handmaids. 

It was not the bloodthirstiness, nor the avarice of 
the tyrants of antiquity, that was the most dreadful evil 
to their subjects: it was, that whatsoever object excited 
their fierce passions, whether a wife, a maiden, or a boy, 
death was the only security from shame. Outrages, like 
that suffered by Lucretia, happened daily; just as the 
Christians under the Turkish empire are exposed to such 
without any protection ; and always were, so, before any 
one thought on the possibility of breaking the accursed 
yoke. But the daughter of Tricipitinus was of noble 
birth; and this was the ruin of the Tarquins. Inflamed 

1103 SgeriuB, his father, lived there as governor : Livy, i. 38. 
That is to iny, the poem related this, to explain how Collatinus and 
Lucretia happened to reside there. Thus here^ again it is evident 
that the genuine old form of the story has been preserved by Livy, 
not by those who removed their abode to Rome. 
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by reckless lust, Sextus returned the next day to CoUatia, 
and according to the rights of gentile hospitality was 
lodged in his kinsman’s house. At the dead of night he 
entered sword-in-hand into the matron’s chamber, and by 
threatening that he w'ouM lay a slave with his tliroat cut 
beside her body, would pretend to have avenged her hus- 
band’s honour, and would make her memory for ever loath- 
some to the object of her lote, wrung from her what the 
fear of death (;ould not obtain. 

Who after I-ivy can tell of Lucretia’s despair ? 
She besought her father and her liusband to come to 
her; for that horrible things had taken place. I^ucrctius 
came, accompanied l)y P. Valerius, who afterward gainetl 
the name of Publicola; Collatinus, with the outcast Bru- 
tus, '^riiey found the disconsolate wife in the garb of 
mourning, sitting in a trance of sorrow. 71iey lioaid the 
tale of the crime, and swore to avenge her. Over the 
hotly of Lucretia, as over a victim, they renewed their 
VOW'. Tlie moment was arrived for Brutus to cast off 
his disguise, as Ulysses threw' off the dress of the beg- 
gar. They carried the corpse into the marketplace of 
Collatia. The citizens renounced Tarquinius, and promist 
obedience to the deliverers, llieir young men attended 
the funeral procession to Rome. Here the gates were 
closed, and the people convoked by Brutus, as tribune 
of the Celeres. All ranks were inflamed by a single 
feeling. With one voice the decree of the citizens de- 
posed the last king from his throne, and pronounced sen- 
tence of banishment against him and his family. Tullia 
fled from the city unhurt : the people left her punishment 
to the spirits of those whom she liad murdered. 

On the tidings of the insurrection, tlie king broke up 
with a few followers for Rome. But the city was shut 

DionyBi«u relates it with i^eat discrepancies, and far worse. 
It is more interesting to compare Ovid’s finely wrought but heartlces 
narrative (Fast. ii. 686—852) with the noble acoonnt in Livy, which 
crowns his first book, the masterpiece of his whole history. 
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against him. Meanwhile Brutus marcht with some vo- 
lunteers by a by-way to the camp. All bickerings with 
the patricians, every wrong, all distrust was forgotten : 
the centuries of the army confirmed the decree of the 
curies. The deposed king, witll*his sons Titus and Aruns, 
took refuge in Caere, where Roman exiles were entitled 
to settle as citizens*. Sextus went back to Gabii, as 
to his own principality. Ere long this act of audacity 
afforded the friends of those who had perisht by his means, 
the opportunity of taking vengeance for their blood. 

A truce was concluded with Ardea; and the army 
returned to Rome. The centuries, by a formal decree in 
the field of Mars, confirmed the resolution of the curies 
and of the army; banisht Tarquinius and his detqi^ted 
house for ever ; for ever abolisht the dignity of king ; and 
outlawed every one who should dare to frame a wish of 
ruling as king at Rome. This was sworn to by the whole 
nation for themselves and their posterity, llie laws of 
king Servius were reestablisht : bondage for debt was again 
prohibited : the right of the plebeians to assemble accord- 
ing to their tribes and regions was recognised : and, as the 
same code had prescribed, the royal power was entrusted 
to two men for the term of a year. 'Hie centuries chose 
Brutus and Collatinus consuls: the curies invested them 
with the imperium. 

From Caere, where the banisht prince had only found 
a retreat, he repaired to Tarquinii. Here, and to the 
Veientines, he offered the districts which Rome had con- 
quered from them. Etruscan embassadors were sent to 
demand his restoration from the senate; or at least that 
they should he responsible for his property, and that of 
all who had left their homes to follow him : these were 
numerous and the members of powerful families. The 

* See pp. SS3. 386. 

That they were bo considered in the tradition, is evident from 
this among other grounds, that in the aooounts of the battles the 
Roman emigrants appear as a separate body. See the text to note 
1S30. 
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curies — for the decision rested with them, as what was 
confiscated went to the estates of the burghers ^ — re- 
solved to give up the property. This afforded the embas- 
sadors time to excite a conspiracy, in which the Vitellii, 
with their sister’s childisn, the two sons of Brutus, and 
the Aquillii, who were akin to Collatinus, were involved, 
along with many others. Many regretted the loss of that 
licence for their vices, which their birth and connexions 
gave them under the Tarquins: not a few may perhaps 
have found the liberties of the plebeians more grating than 
all the misdeeds of the tyrant. An honest slave, who 
perceived that mischief was brewing, became an unob- 
served earwitness of their last conference, for which the 
complices had met in a dark chamber: few rooms in the 
Roman houses had any light, except when the door was 
open. On his information the conspirators were seized, 
and early in the morning, when the consuls were admi- 
nistering justice in the Comitium, amid the assembled 
citizens, were brought before them. Brutus condemned 
his sons to death, iu his capacity of a father, from whose 
sentence there was no appeal : the manner of inflicting it 
he determined according to his duty as consuL llie other 
criminals, as patricians, had the right of appealing to the 
curies. But such a sentence from a hither made weakness 
impossible : they were all beheaded. 

• The agreement to give up the property was annuUed 
by this attempt to foment treason. It became clear too 
tJ^t freedom could not be securely establisht except by the 
fidelity of the commonalty. The chattels of the Tarquins 
were abandoned to the mob to plunder: their landed es- 
tates and the royal demesnes were parceled out among the 
plebeians : the field between the city and the river was con- 
secrated to Mars, the hither of Rome. Harvest came on : 


Dionyiluf, v. 6. 

* The very phrase in pnMfevm rtdipwe impUee that it was eon- 
iiaoated for the pepu/ae. See note 1993. 

SI 
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to take the sheaves seemed a sin : they were thrown into 
the river, which is very shallow in summer. By running 
against each other their course was checkt ; and they ac- 
cumulated so as to form the foundation of an island, which 
seven generations after became the seat of the Epidau- 
rian god. 

The whole Tarquinian house was banisht. Even Col- 
latinus had to lay down his office and to leave Rome. He 
did not join the enemy, but died at Lavinium. P. Valerius 
was appointed in his stead. 

A large army of Veientines and Tarquinians advanced 
with the Tar quins. The Romans marcht out to meet them. 
The Etruscan cavalry was headed by Aruns Tarquinius, 
the Roman by Brutus. Both the generals gallop^ on 
before the legions, and encountered: both fell mortally 
wounded. Then the infantry took up the battle, and 
fought till night parted them. Both armies were equally 
worn out; yet neither would own itself vanquisht. At 
midnight however they both heard the voice of the wood- 
genius out of the neighbouring forest of Arsia, declaring 
that the victory belonged to the Romans ; for one more of 
the Etruscans had fallen. It was one of the voices by which 
panic terrours were spread. The Etruscans took flight. 
When the dead were counted, eleven thousand three hun- 
dred Etruscans were lying on the field ; the Romans were 
fewer by one *. P. Valerius returned to the city in tri- ^ 
umph. On the next day he solemnized the obsequies of 
Brutus. The matrons mourned a year for him, as for a 
father. The republic erected a bronze statue to him in 
the Capitol, with a drawn sword, in the midst of the seven 
kings 

VideriuB delayed procuring the election of a succes- 
sor to Brutus, and was moreover building a stone^ house 
on the top of the Velia, where TuUus Hostilius had 

* Plutarch, PuUieol. c. 9. 

t Dion Cawius, XLUi. Plutardi, Brut. c. 1. 
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resided, — near S. Francesca Romana: from the Forum it 
had the look of a castle : this excited a suspicion that he 
aimed at usurping kingly power. His innocence kept 
him unconscious of this: when told of it he stopt the 
building. The people, ashamed and penitent, granted 
him a piece of ground at the foot of the ascent up the 
Velia, and, as a permanent mark of their gift, the privilege 
of having his doors open back into the street *. 

The object of A'alerius, in wishing to remain alone 
in the consulate, was that he might not have a collegue, 
whose op]K)sition would be an insuperable obstacle, to 
thwart him in enacting laws for restraining the consular 
power within fixt bounds; such as with regard to the 
regal, the origin of which lay beyond the age of written 
ordinances, had only existed by custom, and had often 
been transgrest He acknowledged that the curies were 
the source of his power, and that the consuls owed homage 
to the majesty of that assembly, by lowering the fasces 
before it ; for which act he received the name of Publicola, 
In like manner it was an acknowledgement of the right 
of the plebeians to appeal to the tribunal of their ovni 
order, from sentences of corporal punishment pronounced 
by the consul on the strength of his plenary authority, 
when it was settled that thenceforward there should be 
no axe in the bundle of rods carried before him with- 
in the city. As soon as the Valerian laws were past, 
Publicola transferred the fasces to Sp. Lucretitis as his 
senior. Lucretius did not live to the end the year : it 
was closed by his successor M. Horatius, who at its ex^ 
{^tion was called a second time to the consulate along 
with P. Valerius. 

Jealousy was excited between the two ooUegues, owing 
to the deare of each to leave an enduring memorial of 
his name. The Capitoline temple, which was incomplete 
when Tarquinius was driven from the throne, h ad been 


* Plutarch, PubliooL e. 10: Plioy, H. N. xxxvi. 94. 
2 I 2 
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finisht under the consuls ; and it had been decided hy lot 
that M. Horatius should dedicate it At the moment 
when he was grasping the doorpost aud about to pro- 
nounce the solemn words, M. Valerius, the consurs bro- 
ther, came to him with these false tidings of sorrow; O 
Marcusy what art thou doing ! heholdy thy son lieth dead. A 
word of lamentation would have broken oflF the ceremony : 
Horatius, firm as Brutus, made answer: Cast away the 
body; it concevTieth not me. Thus he accomplisht the 
dedication ; and his name was read on the entablature of 
the portico until the destruction of the temple in the time 
of Sylla. The ides of September, on which he consecrated 
it, formed the commencement of the era, for keeping 
account of which a nail was driven in on "the same day ^ 
of every year. 

Among the works of art with which the last king 
meant to decorate this temple, was a four-horsed chariot 
of baked clay, designed for the top of the pediment. This 
piece, which was to be executed by an artist at Veii, 
swelled out so prodigiously in the fire, that it was neces- 
sary to break open the furnace in order to take it out. 
Such a marvel would have been deemed of unequivocal 
import even among a people less familiar with the ways 
of destiny than the Etruscans. Accordingly the Veien- 
tines refused to deliver up the chariot to the Romans; 
pretending that it had not been made for the state, but 
lor Tarquinius. The gods however would not allow Rome 
to be r^bed of a work, which they had purpost should 
be a token of her £a.te. During the next Circensian 
games at Veii, the horses that won the prize darted vio- 
lently away to Rome, and at the foot of the Capitol, near 
the Porta Batumenoy the name of which came from this 
Etruacan^^% da^t their driver lifeless to the ground. 
Foreboding that a like misfortune would turn all their 

nv The peaoltiiiiate ie long ; for it has the oemmon teimination 
of Tubgui gentile<oamee, like Vibeona, Eigenna. See note 9SS. 
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festivals into mourning, the Veientines were fiun to com- 
ply with the Roman people 

The thought of being indebted to the tyrant for this 
temple, the chosen seat of the highest gods, and, long 
before the time when it surpast that at Delphi in riches, 
the most splendid ornament of Rome, was repugnant to 
the feelings of the later Romans. It seemed to them 
too as if the happy signs of the future, which manifested 
themselves while the building was preparing, could only 
be revealed, as if the prophetic books which were to guide 
the republic in times of great embarrassment, could only 
be vouchsafed, to one who had found favour with the gods. 
Hence the laying the foundations of the Capitol, together 
with the omens of a universal empire, and of its eternity, 
were assigned by many, the visit of the Sibyl by some, 
though but a few, to the father, L. Tarquinius Priscus. 
Earlier ages were of a different way of thinking. To them 
it was no stumhling-block, that the higher powers should 
shew favour even to a reprobate, who was observant of 
their service, until the measure of his guilt was filled; 
or that they should allow such a man to convey their 
blessings to a people whom they loved. Was the people 
to suffer, because the gods themselves had not the power 
of commanding Nature to endow its rulers with virtue ? 

In all the accounts however the building of the Capitol 
is connected by a vow with the Sabine war of the first 
Tarquinius : but the older legend confined itself to tbis^^. 
The most lying of all the annalists*^, Valerius Antias, 

ii» Plutardi, Publiool. c. 13. The groundwork of the legend is 
the same in Feetue, v. Ratumena porta ; only a different etory b 
there made of it. The Veientinee are compelled by arms to deliver 
up the chariot ; and it hae already been erected, when the horeee run 
away ; at the sight of it they stand still. 

* Thus in Cicero, de Re p. ii. 90, it b eaid of Priscus, asdem <n 
CapUoKo Jiufiendam vociate; and, ii. 84, of Snperbna, voium patris 
CapUohi Mdifieatione peraoMt. David too only made the vow : the 
tem|de was built from the ground by Solomon. 

Adeo nuUuB mentiendi modus est, eays Livy of bim : xxvi. 40. 
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by a clumsy transfer from the tradition about Suessa Po- 
metia, fabricated the story that king Priscus obtained the 
means of executing the substructions from the spoils of 
the unknown Latin town of Apiolse In order that the 
work might not continue at a stand through the whole 
reign of Servius Tullius, and yet that it might not seem 
that the people had been opprest under him, a further 
expedient was devised, perhaps by the same writer : Ser- 
vius was said to have carried on the building by employing 
the labour of the allies 

The site of the Capitoline temple was on the lower 
summit of the Tarpeian hill, now called Monte Caprino ; 
which is separated from the Arx^ where Ara Celi stands, 
by a hollow at present almost imperceptible There wstfi 
no flat surface here large enough : so one was gained, 
as on Mount Moria, by leveling the peaks, and by walling 
in a certain space, and then filling it up; works which 
in cost of labour were not inferior to the building of the 
temple. On this area a basement of considerable highth 
was erected, eight hundred feet in compass : it was nearly 
an equilateral quadrangle, the length not being flfteen feet 
greater than the breadth. The triple sanctuary of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, underneath the same roof, with party- 
walls to separate them, was surrounded by rows of pillars ; 
a triple colonnade on the south, a double one on the other 
sides Beyond a doubt the whole temple was built of 
peperino : the pillars were of blocks, which can hardly have 
been even maskt with stucco: no marble shone from its 
walls : the doors were certainly of brass ; so perhaps was the 
roofl Assuredly it was not a less noble building than the 

Pliny, H.N. in. 9; Strabo, v. p. 231. a. 

^ Tacitus, Hist. iii. 72 : Servius Tullius sociorum studio. 

IS Which name seems to be a corruption of Arce 

This view was that of all the older and better topographers 
before Nardini : to me it was first imparted by Hhrt. Sm his Dis- 
sertation on this temple in the Berlin Transactions for 1812-1813. 

DlonysiiiB, ill. 69 : iv. 61. 
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temples of Pmstum : majestic in its simple grandeur> the 
course of ages, and the victories of throe hundred years, 
gradually arrayed it in all tha^ was splendid and precious. 
The ertists who built and embellisht the Capitol, were sent 
for out of Etruria llie severity of the ancient Italian 
principle, which would not tolerate any corporeal repre- 
sentations of the gods, had already been overpowered by 
the influence of Greece. 

The tradition, that the duumvirs who had the care of 
the Sibylline books were instituted by the last Tar- 
quinius, is evidently derived from the pontifical or augu- 
ral records, like the statements concerning the establish- 
ment of the priestly offices by Nuraa. When we look at it 
historically, it would seem that the original appointment 
of a duumvirate taken from among the patricians must 
have been prior to the opening of the Vestal priesthood 
and of the senate to the third tribe. For unquestionably 
it is improbable that after that time it would be excluded 
from the custody of forein objects of religious reverence, 
wherein the plebeians were allowed to take part sooner 
than in the consulate and the higher colleges of priests: 
and the improbability is hightened by the fact that ihe 
Tarquins belonged to that tribe. But when the ques- 
tion lies between the father and son, this objection goes 
too far: and the lesser houses may possibly have been 
represented by one of the duumvirs, just as the Titles 
were by one of the two who held the other priestly 
offices. 

That the Sibylline oracles kept in the Capitol made 
up three books, and consequently that by the tenour of 
t^ legend nine were brought to the king, seems to fol- 
low from the expression, that Ihe keepers of them were 
charged to look into the SibyUine books; in opposition 

UW Livy, 1 . 57. 

^ References to the passages which speak of the ffibylliiie orades 
may easily be found in Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. ed. Harl. i. p.E46. foti. 
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to Pliny's statement, that two of them were burnt, and 
only one retained After they had been consumed in 
the time of Sylla, the guardians of them may have ven- 
tured to tell, what previously could not cross their lips. 
So we may safely adopt Varro’s account, that they were 
written on palm-leaves; and partly in verses, partly in 
symbolical hieroglyphics^^. That statement is the less 
suspicious, as this material for writing is scarcely men- 
tioned elsewhere among the ancients. Pliny takes for 
granted that they. were written on papyrus; because be 
thought all hooks were so, before the invention of parch- 
ment. This is of no weight against an express assertion : 
and there is great plausibility in the interpretation of 
the scholiast, who suggests that the leaves of the Cumean ^ 
Sibyl were designed by the learned poet as an allusion 
to the form of the old Roman Sibylline books. Their 
nature being such, we catch a glimpse of the manner of 
consulting them. To have searcht after a passage and 
applied it, would have been presumptuous. It can hardly 
be doubted that they were referred to in the same way 
as Eastern nations refer to the Koran and to Hafiie; and 
as many Christians, however strictly it has been forbid- 
den, seek counsel of the Bible, by opening it, or employ- 
ing a verse-box. The form of the Indian palm-leaves used 
in writing, oblongs cut to the same size, was well suited 
for their being shuffled and drawn. Thus the practice 
at Praeneste was to draw a tablet 

The question however, whether these oracles contained 

““ H. N. XIII. 87. 

ServiuB, on iEn. iii. 444, and vi. 74. In foliis palmae inter- 
dum notiB, interdum Bcribelmt BennonibuB. They may have been 
leaves of the finer sort of palm from Africa, drest for the purpose. 
At all events in case of need the dwarf palms, whidi grow so abun- 
dantly in Sicily, may have been used. The petalism of the Syracu- 
sans shews that the practice there was to scratch marks on leaves, as 
at Athens and in Egypt to write on potdierds : both were materials 
that cost nothing. 
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presages; of coming events, or merely directions what was 
to be done for conciliating or appeasing tlie gods, — di- 
rections understood to be addrest to the particular case 
which led to the inquiry, — is perplexing, owing to the 
mystery which envelopt these books from the time when 
Tarquinius condemned a duumvir to suffer the punishment 
of a parricide for blabbing*. The command however to 
send for Esculapius from Epidaurus-}- can only have been 
conveyed in an oracle which spoke of a pestilence, that 
is so say, foretold it. During the period comprehended 
in the remaining books of Livy, the purpose of consulting 
these books was never, as it was in resorting to a Greek 
oracle, to get light concerning future events ; but to learn 
what worship was required by the gods, when they had 
manifested tiieir wrath by national calamities, or by pro- 
digies. All the instruction too recorded is in the same 
spirit ; prescribing what honour is to be paid to the deities 
already recognized, or what new ones are to be imported 
from abroad. The oracles in the restored collection are 
out of the question here. In the earlier ages, where we 
have annals there is only a single example of a dif- 
ferent kind : under the year 566 mention is made of a 
prohibition by the Sibyl to cross the l''aurus with an 
ani^ed force But it is utterly inconceivable that such 
a secret should have become notorious. Of the numerous 
Sibylline oracles circulating among the Greeks, many at 
that time related to Rome: the Romans themselves re- 
garded them with respect, as akin to their own : and most 
probably one of these had been beard of by tbe legates 
sent by the senate to the army of On. Manlius. It may 

* DionyiiuB, iv. 02 : Valeiiui Maximus, 1 . 1. 13. 

+ Livy, X. 47. 

I have not overlookt the passage in Livy, iii. 10: but what 
weight can be attacht to statements out of those times ^ Besides 
an oracle never speaks with that downright distinetneaa. The one 
which in CioSto’a timea forbad an expedition to Egypt, came out 
of the restored set. " Livy, xxxviii. 44. 
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notwithstancHBg have been ancient, supposing that it did 
not speak of any particular state, and was merely applied 
at the time to the Romans. Possibly the prophet may 
have had the Lydian kings in his eye. There had been 
an abundance of generals however during the two pre- 
ceding centuries, who might have fumisht occasion for 
such dissuasives. That the Roman Sibylline oracles came 
from an Ionian source, although the neighbouring town 
of Cuma likewise boasted of her prophetess, is clearly 
proved by their enjoining the worship of the Idasan mo- 
ther”®^; as well as by the mission to Erythrae for the 
sake of restoring the books after their destruction. 

Had the early Romans been as ignorant of the Greek 
language as is usually supposed, their consulting Gree]( 
oracles would have been next to impossible; and yet no- 
body has ever questioned that those of the Sihyl were 
written in Greek. Nor is this merely to be inferred from 
passages unequivocally implying it: the statement that 
two Greek interpreters were sent for, in order to be quite 
sure of the meaning amounts to an express testimony. 
Besides, had not the oracles been composed in Greek 
hexameters, it would never have been believed that they 
might be replaced by those which were to be found in 
the Greek cities. But the Romans were far from being 
unacquainted with Greek. The Greek books dug up 
along with those on the pontifrcal law, in the pretended 
grave of Numa, must at all events have been buried 
there in very early times. In the fifth century the Ro- 
man envoy at Tarentum spoke Greek, though but imper- 
fectly: and were the faet otherwise, how would several 
eminent Romans have been able to write Greek all at 
once in the age of Hannibal, before the period when Greek 

1132 Livy, XXIX. 10. Varro too held the Erythrean Sibyl to be 
the one that visited Tarquinius : Servius, on Mu, vi. 36. 

» 2Soiiara8, vii. 11. These are the two aerei ettacht to 

the duumvirs in the account of Dionysius: iv. 62. 
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literature was introduced ? The Greek origin of the orar 
cles is likewise plain from what they enjoin. They in- 
variably ordained the worship of Grecian deities: and 
hereby they must have exerted a great influence on the 
religion of the Romans, in suppressing what it had de- 
rived from the Sabines and Etruscans. To sacrifice ac- 
cording to Greek rites was the same thing as sacrificing , 
by the command of the Sibylline oracles : and every keeper 
of these books was as such a priest of Apollo. 

It is true, if those hooks of fate^ by order of which 
more than once in seasons of perilous warfare two Greeks 
and two Gauls, a man and woman of each people, were 
buried alive, were the Sibylline books, as Plutarch con- 
ceives then what went by that name among the Ro- 
mans can never have come from a Greek source. Nor 
will I deny that Livy, who on a like horrible occasion 
expressly mentions the libri fatales^ gives that title in 
another place to the Sibylline books: indeed he is war- 
ranted in doing so; for they too were hooks of foie. In 
fact, along with these Greek books, there were preserved 
in the Capitol, under the guard of the same duumvirs, 
the Etruscan prophecies of the nymph Bygoe, and the 
homesprung ones of the Marcii^^; those of Albuna too 
or Albunea of Tibur ^ ; and who knows how many others 
of the same sort ? These were all hooks of fate : and every 
Etruscan city seems to have possest such. We know of 
the Veientine ones, from their having connected the des- 
tiny of Rome and Veii with the letting off the Alban lake. 
Now if Albunea, who was accounted among the Sibyls, 
was the prophetess who advised, that fate, should it Imve 

Muroell. c. 3. 

* Berviui, on Mn. vi. 7S. Those of the Mareii had not been 
placed there when the battle of CanoB was found in them : Livy, 

XXV. 12. 

* Lactaniiua, Div. Instil, i. 6. 12 : Slbylhun deciman Tibortem, 
nomine Alboneam— cujus sortes senatus in CapitoUum transtulerit : 
where see the commentators. 
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promist the possession of Rome to Gauls or Greeks, 
should be trickt, as in the treatment of the envoys from 
Arpi at Brundusium Plutarch’s mistake would be ex- 
cusable. 

In primitive times perhaps every Greek city had pro- 
phecies of the same kind with all these, by a Sibyl, or 
t a Bacis, or some other soothsayer ; which were preserved 
in its acropolis, in the holiest of its temples : as was the 
case under the Pisistratids, and afterward under the Athe- 
nian republic. Here again we discover the original cor- 
respondence between the Roman institutions and the 
Greek; which was hidden from sight, when each of the 
two nations, the Greeks however long before the Romans, 
developt the strong peculiarities of their national charac^-. 
ter. Living oracles like those in Greece, where the deity 
answered the inquirer through the mouth of an inspired 
minister, did not exist among any Italian people : hence 
the mission to Delphi. Among the Apulians on mount 
Garganus the kindred Greek custom prevailed of earning 
a prophetic vision by sleeping in the temple after offering 
up a sacrifice ; hut it was in a Greek heroum of Calchas 

The Roman oracles were not accessible to private in- 
dividuals. He who sought for such guidance from the 
heavenly powers, went to Pfaeneste to the temple of For- 
tuna ; the goddess who dispenst whatever was special and 
providential ; who diverted the chances of an individual’s 
life from the course prescribed and determined for him 
by Fate at his birth, and by his own character ; who de- 
layed or hastened his journey along it ; the doom of the 
individual being a particular sphere of possibility ordained 
by Fate, within the far more extensive range of possi- 
bility markt out by Nature. The lots preserved at Pr»- 
neste were sticks or slips of oak board, with ancient cha- 
racters graven on them. A nobleman of that city was 
said to have found them in the inside of a rock, in a 


1137 Justin, XII. 2. 


* Strabo, vi. p. 284. b» 
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spot where he had cleft it open as he had been commanded 
in dreams that haunted him. ‘ Thej were shaken up to- 
gether by a boy ; and one of them was drawn for the per- 
son who consulted the oracle They remind us of the 
Runic staves among the northern nations. Similar divining- 
lots were to be found in several perhaps in a great many 
places. Those of Caere are mentioned on occasion of the 
prodigy which befell them, when they shrank so that an 
oracle fell out without the touch of a human hand *. Those 
of Albunea must have been written on some material like 
that of the Praencstine ones, since they were found in the 
bed of a river. 

Tile banishment of the kings was commemorated every 
year by the Regifugium^ or the Fugalioy on the 24th of 
February. This is the ground on which Dionysius states^ 
that four mouths of the year were still to come : that is, 
he reckoned according to the average of the Athenian 
calendar, the first month of which coincided more or less 
with July ; and assumed that the festival was a day his- 
torically ascertained. But its connexion with the Termi- 
nalia, which it follows immediately, infers that the day was 
merely chosen with a symbolical view. 


Cicero, de Divinat. ii. 41. 
* Livy, XXI. 62 : xxil. 1. 


* The ume, 
“ v. 1. 
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COMMENTARY ON THE STORY 
OF THE LAST TARQUINIUS. 


I HAVE related the tale of the last king’s glory and of 
his fall no less nakedly than it must have stood in those 
bald Annals, the scantiness of which made Cicero think 
it his duty, and induced lAvy^ to throw a rich 4re8s over 
the story of Rome. That which is harmonious in a na- 
tional and poetical historian, would be out of tune in a 
work written more than eighteen hundred years later by 
a foreiner and a critic. His task is to restore the ancient 
tradition, to fill it up hy reuniting such scattered features 
as still remain, but have been left out in that classical 
narrative which has become the current one. and to free it 
from the refinements with which learning has disfigured it. 
That distinct and lively view, which his representation also 
should aim to give, should be nothing more than the clear 
and lively perception of the outlines of the old lost poem. 
Had a simple narrative by Fabius or Cato been preserved, 
I would merely have translated it, have annex t the rem- 
nants of other accounts, and then added a commentary, 
such as 1 have now to write on my own text. 

Certain as it is that Rome possest Sibylline books, 
and yeV none can tell who wrote them, or say more than 
that the Sibyl is a poetical creation; it is no less indu- 
bitable that Tarquinius was a tyrant, and the last king of 
Rome. No criticism is able to pierce further than this, or 
to sever the historical touches from the poem: all it can 
do is to ^ew what is the state of the case. 
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It is true, the most glaring among the chronological 
impossibilities vanish in some measure, when wo look at 
this story independently of the dates fixt by the pontifis 
for Priscus and Servius. If however it be then no longer 
inconceivable that Brutus should have been a grandson 
of the former, still all else that is told of him continues 
nevertheless to be a string of absurdities. That the second 
Tarquinius should have reigned for more than the five and 
twenty years assigned to him, can neither be assumed by 
those who maintain that this narrative is substantially 
historical; nor will a candid inquirer deem it credible. 
But bow then is it to be reconciled, that Brutus tdiould 
be a child at the beginning of the reign, and at the end 
of it the father of young men who join in a conspiracy 
with the exiles ? When Dionysius states they were scarce 
grown out of boyhood, he introduces a fiction of his own 
but to no purpose. Besides how could a person who 
was thought to be a natural, be the king’s lieutenant, 
with the obligation of performing priestly ceremonies, and 
the power of convoking the citizens? and can we sup< 
pose that while he was invested with such an office, 
he had not even the management of his own fortune ? 

In contradiction to the two historians, who represent 
the subjugation of Latium as effected by persuasion, 
Cicero says that it was subdued by arms^". Nor is 
tbe discrepancy less, where the Veientines are the only 
Etruscan people named by him as having endeavoured 
to restore the banisht family by military force So that 
the introduction of the Tarquinians into the tale of this 
war is a forgery; which was devised, because of course 
there could be no place where the exiles would ratlier 
have sought for aid, or more readily have found il|^ than 
in their pre^nded horab. 

Their migration to Caere, totally unconnected as jt is 

lui p. ji. 24; Omne Latium bcilo devidt. 

■■ Tuac. Quasat. iii. 1S(27). 8ee note 1909. 
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with the subsequent Etruscan wars, is derived from the 
pontifical lawbooks; where it was brought forward as the 
origin of the right conferred by the community of franchise 
to go and settle there as a citizen. 

The story of Sextus and the people of Gabii is patch t 
up from two weU-known ones in Herodotus*, without 
any novel invention. Besides it is quite impossible that 
Gabii should have fallen into the hands of the Roman 
king by treachery. Had such been the case, no one, — 1 
will not say no tyrant, but no soverain in antiquity, — 
would have granted the Roman franchise to the Gabines, 
and have spared them all chastisement by the scourge of 
war; as Tarquinius is said to have done by Dionysius 
himself In fact the record of this concession to th^in 
was contained in the treaty with Gabii, which in his days 
was still to be read in the temple of Dius Fidius. It was 
painted on a shield cased with the skin of the bull slain 
at the ratification of the league The very existence of 
a treaty, though reconcilable with the case of a surrender, 
puts the forcible occupation out of the question. 

The spoils, with the produce of which I'arquinius 
undertook the building of the Cdpitol, the tithe of wh^t 
was taken at Pometia, were estimated by Fabius at forty 
talents”. Others, Fiso for instance, have stated the 
whole, of which that sum was the tithe, — four hundred 

• III. 154. V. 98. ““ IV. 58. “ Dionysius, iv. 58. 

It is owing to one of the many corruptions in our received edi- 
tions, that we now find quadringenta instead of quadraginta in Livy, 
1. 5S, 55, against the manuscripts. Though, when he wrote, it may no 
longer have been generally known, that the Italian talent weighed a 
hundred pounds, so that 400 talents were equal to 40000 pounds ; still 
he could never have perceived such an enormous difference between 
those two sums as his expressions imply. Pometinae manubiae vix 
in fundamenta suppeditavere. £o magis Fabio— crediderim— qnam 
Pisodi, qui XL millia pondo argenti seposita in earn rem scribit : sum- 
mam pecuniae neque ex unius turn urbis praeda sperandam, et nnl- 
lius, ne horum quidem magnificentiae operum, fhndamenta non ex- 
superaturam. Livy cannot have been thinking of smaller talents 
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tslentsy' or forty thousand pounds of silver — to have been 
only the tenth part ; so that the remaining nine must have 
been given up to the soldiers^ every one of them receiving 
five pounds of silver, or five thousand ases. Nay, once 
on the wing, they do not stop here : these 4000 talents, 
near a million sterling, were notliing more than the gold 
and silver found in Pometia: all the rest of the property 
was abandoned to plunder It is worth remarking, that 
the very author who banisht all marvels out of his history, 
took no offense at this enormous absurdity. But even the 
number given by Fabius, out of which this fiction was 
spun, betrays its fictitious origin. For, assuming that the 
booty, after the principle of the ancient confederacies, was 
divided between the Romans, Latins, and Hemicans, the 
tithe on the whole, if the Roman share was forty talents, 
amounted to thrice as much, that is, to twelve times ten 
talents : where accordingly we find the very same numbers* 
on which these meagre fictions are perpetually ringing the 
changes Nay, Pometia cannot possibly have been de- 
stroyed under Tarquinius : for a few years after, in the 
first age of the consulate, it is besieged and taken * : and 
its greatness no doubt is entirely fabulous. It may be 
true that the Pomptine marshes derive their name from 

than the Attic ; and between these and the Italian the difference was 
only that between 2400000 and 4000000 drachms. 

Dionysius, iv. 50, compared with Livy» i. 55. This on a cal- 
culation gives us an army of 72000 men ; and the share of every sol- 
dier, merely in hard cash, is equivalent to 50 beeves. See p. 462. 
Vol. 11 - note 44B. 

^ With such barrenness of invention did those annalists, in 
whom Dionysius sought for more copious details, go to work; perpe- 
tually repeating themselves, and transferring incidents from one 
story to another, that the spoils won from the Latins, not in aiiianoe 
with them, at the battle of Regiiius, out of which spoils games ware 
celebrated, were set down at 40 talents : vi. 17. 

• Livy, u. 17^ 
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Pometia, and that a city so called once stood on the hills 
at the edge of them : it certainly did not stand within 
them, — where it has only been placed, because no trace 
of it was to be found, and it might there have been 
swallowed up in the dreary swamp; — for the air must 
always have been pestilential. . If this morass was ever 
cultivated more widely than at present, it can only have 
been as the result of successful drainage : and after all 
the extent can never have been considerable. For it is 
not a piece of land that has been inundated : the correct 
view is, that there was once an arm of the sea here 
stretching in behind sand-hills, and that it has gradually 
been converted into a swamp : during which process how- 
ever mhny thousand years more have past away, than 
supposed by those who imagined that this was the state 
of things in the times of the Odyssee. I shall hereafter 
^ve my reasons for conjecturing that there was no Suessa 
called Pometia, and that the only town of that name was 
Suessa Aurunca *, 

Thus in the story of this king again, both the outline 
and details vanish before us, when we put them to the 
test. Even his abolishing the institutions of Servius can- 
not be admitted without limitation. For the array of the 
army in maniples implies the existence of centuries and 
a census: and so do the comitia held immediately after 
his fall 

As to the particular acts of tyranny told of Tarquinius, 
they are the more suspicious, because, when a man has 
fallen, vulgar party-spirit esteems it allowable, and some- 
times even a duty, to indulge in the utmost exaggeration 
of his guilt, nay often in calumnious inventions. There is 
the air of such an invention in the story that he intro- 
duced human sacrifices : and, as even slander must 
have a national diaracter, one Asiatic writer says, that 

* iSee Vol. II. note 166. Macrobiue, Saturn, i. 7 . 
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.he invented instruments of torture ‘‘*9; another, that he 
castrated boys and defloured brides 

That Brutus procured the banishment of the Tarquins, 
in his capacit) of tribune of the Celeres, was demonstrated 
by the lex tribunicia*K From this source came the in- 
formation that he held that office, llie lay, which spake 
of his feigned idiocy, cannot have known anything about 
this, and was incompatible with it: the annalists com- 
bined the two stories. That poetical tale was perhaps 
occasioned by his surname; which yet may have had a 
very different meaning from the one there affixt to it 
I have before observed that Brutus in Oscan meant a 
runaway slave Now it is easy to understand, that 
the partisans of the Tarquins may have applied such a 
term to him, and that on the other hand he and the 
Homans might not be sorry to let the nickname pass into 
vogue. , 

The coming of Sp. Lucretius with P. Valerius, of Col- 
latinus with Brutus, to the house that had been desecrated, 
and their joining in vowing the banishment of the tyrants, 
has quite the look of a historical fact Yet this “ oatli 
of the four Romans”^ is only symbolical of tlie union 
between the three patrician tribes and the plebs: al- 
though it is by no means my intention to deny that these 
very four men may have represented their orders, each 
the one he belonged to, or that, until the consulship was 
establisht, they may perhaps have governed the republic. 
Valerius stood for the Sabines. That Lucretius belonged 

>“• Eusebius, Chron. N. 1469 : ’E^v^ itawnyat, (v\a, 

cipsras, <PvkaKas, sXoiovr, vedos, aXv(r«»ff, ifopias, fisroXXo, ml tin 
2XXo KOKow. So also Isidm, Origin. L v. c. 87. 

^ Theophilus, ad Autolyc. iii. 86. 

Pomponius, 1. 8 D. de origine juria. See note 1164 
^ See pp. 63. 98. 

* It remindf us of the oath of the three Siriei on the Riltll. 

2 K 2 
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to the Ramnes, would be clear, even from the legal tra- 
dition that the lictors went from Valerius to him owing 
to his superior rank^^**. But it follows still more de- 
cidedly from his office as governor of the city, which was 
attacht to the dignity of the first senator, that is, of the 
first among the ten first of the Ramnes Hence Lucre- 
tius was interrex. Collatinus, as a Tarquin, was one of 
the Luceres ; and Brutus a plebeian 

We must not let ourselves be misled by Cicero’s saying of 
them (de re p. ii. 31), suos ad eum quod erat major natu lictores 
transire jussit (Valerius). The story refers to the precedence of the 
consul major, with regard to the meaning of which phrase even L. 
Cffisar felt uncertain : see Festus, v. majorem consulem. The epi- 
thets of the patres, majores and minores, were perpetually, thougl^in 
a variety of ways, perplexing the Romans of a later age, whose 
errours were repeated by Dionysius and Livy. The Ramnes were 
|ust as much majores in comparison with the Titles, as both of them 
were in comparison with the third tribe. Dionysius, ii. 47, (where 
instead of pfarepovs ovr tKoksaap warpiKiovs we ought to write 
psar. €K. Trarp.), and 67: Oi pep is twv apxaimp ^ovXevrSp ^opro 
— ot d* etc rap vorepop eTreio'ax^eprap (the Titles), ovs pewrepove 
exaXovp. Moreover I suspect that the Roman youths are wronged, 
when the conspiracy of the Vitellii and Aquillii is ascribed to the 
facility with which their age may be seduced. The eponym of the 
former was no other than Italus himself (see above, p. 14) : and in 
the house of the Aquillii we find the surname Tusous. Hence they 
were both Tyrrhenians, and so probably Luceres : and the minores, 
whose irritation against the Tarquins was only transitory, and among 
whom their embassadors would naturally look for conspirators, seem 
to have been mistaken for juvenes, 

^ This I shall shew in the next volume, in the section on that 
office. “ See p. 378. 

" On this point see the next section. The forms of the consti- 
tution are so completely lost sight of in the interest of the poetical 
story, that not a word is said about the senate at the revolution. 
Yet it was absolutely impossible for the curies to pass any decree 
without a previous resolution of the senate : and the mention of Sp. 
Lucretius, as holding the double office (see Vol. ii. note 236), shews 
manifestly that in the law-books all the particulars were fully re- 
ported. As first senator he was prefect of the oity, and brought for- 
ward the measure before the senate ; not before the curies : that was 
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The story of Lucretia’s misfortune, and of the con- 
^quent expulsion of the Tarquins, is inseparably con- 
nected with the camp before Ardea. Now since we find 
the Romans, In the treaty of the first consuls with Car- 
thage, stipulating as protectors for the people of Ardea, 
as for a subject Latin city the statement that at the 
moment of the Revolution a fifteen-years truce was con- 
cluded with them, cannot be maintained. Nor can the 
war itself be saved from falling along with that state- 
ment; except by such arbitrary proceedings, as the very 
persons, who assert the historical character of these le- 
gends, do not scruple to allow themselves; namely, by 
assuming that the truce is a misrepresentation, and tliat 
Rome may have reduced Ardea to subjection in the in- 
terval. 

Now as we find marks of invention and alteration 
throughout this narrative, I will not leave the perplexing 
part of what is related of Collatinus in its enigmatical 
form, but will hazard an explanation of it. It is revolt- 
ing beyond belief, that the death of Lueretia should not, 
at least as a pledge, have redeemed her husband, and 
her children, if she left any, from banishment: the com- 
monplaces about the unjust jealousy of republics, which 
were used to get over this difficulty some nineteen hun- 
dred years ago*, would nowise lessen the people’s guilt 
But what if the marriage of Collatinus with the daughter 

the business of the tribune of the Celeres. As interrex he merely 
presided in putting to the vote the election of the candidates pro- 
posed by the senate. Even on this point however a trace of the cor- 
rect account may be discovered, strangely enough, in Dionysius, 
where Brutus tells the citizens they had to hear and to decide on the 
measures decreed by the senate : iay ra do^ayra paBoy- 

Tfp iviKvpwnfTt TO iv. Tliese measures are no other 

than those which, according to his account, were agreed upon by the 
four men in the house of CoUatinus. 

“47 Kapx*7^uM pii aduulrmaay dffpoy 'ApdHtrmy — fufft SXXay 
diya Aaramy oom cw Mnisoot. Polybius, in. 22. 

* Cicero, de Offic. iii. 10. de Re p. ii. 30, 31 : Livy, n. 2. 
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of Tricipitinus was merely a fiction, to account for, or 
to excuse, the appointment of a Tarquinius to the con- 
sulate ? 

At Athens the first step was to withdraw the splendour 
of kingly soverainty, along with its title, from the Codrids. 
Next their diminisht power was limited to a term of ten 
years ; before the archonship was made annual, and thrown 
open to other houses ; then to the rich among the eupa- 
trids ; and finally to every full citizen, being now no longer 
anything but a brilliant phantom. In like manner the 
supreme power, or some memorial of it, descended in 
other Greek states from the king upon prytanes of the 
house he had belonged to. It might seem as if in an 
elective monarchy, like Rome, there would be no over- 
ruling necessity for so gradual a transition. Yet such a 
necessity would be felt, if we suppose that the power of 
the Tarquins was in fact already lookt upon as heredi- 
tary, and that the lesser houses had acquired such a pre- 
ponderance by their means, as may have been the chief 
reason which induced the major houses to unite with the 
commonalty. In such a case it is extremely probable 
that a conciliatory compromise would be made with the 
Tarquinian house, allowing that one of them elected by 
the people should partake in the supreme power; more 
especially in a state where the advance of the constitu- 
tion was more gradual than in any other. This is the 
more credible, as a like privilege seems to have been 
afterward granted to the Valerii and the Fabii. In this 
way Collatinus may have obtained the consulship. But 
the change going on in the state would not halt long 
at this first step. The Tarquinii fumisht grounds for 
suspicion ; and the whole house was banisht : a record 

Cicero, de Re p. ix. 25 : Civitas exulem et regem ipsum, et 
liberos ejus, et gentem Tarqtiiniomm esse jussit. — 31 : Nostri majores 
Collatinum innocentem suspicione cognationia expulerunt, et reltquos 
Taaijuinioa offensione nomixiie: which passage also draws a clear 
line of distinction between the kinsmen and those members of the 
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which, is the more instructive, as it represents them 
under an entirely different aspect from that of a single 
family, the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of Da- 
maratuB. 

house who were not connected by blood. Livy, ii. S : Ut omnes 
Tarquiniae gnitis exules essent. He separates this from the decree, 
exiiles esse L. Tarqumium cum conjuge ac liberia : i. 59. Varro, 
Antiqiiit. xx. p. 209, in Nonius, iii. v. Reditua: Omnes Tarquinioa 
ejecerunt, ne quam reditionis per gentilUatem spem haberent : that 
the royal family mig^ht not cherish any hope of being restored by the 
other members of their gens. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE REPUBLIC, 
AND THE TREATY WITH CARTHAGE. 


The Tarquinii, from what has been said, may have 
rejoiced, even more so than any other citizens, at a change, 
by which the power, until then enjoyed by a single indi- 
vidual, was placed annually within the reach of evd?y 
noble member of their house, and was secured to them, 
without being stript of anything but its priestly dignity. 
For the kingly power was transferred, with no abridge- 
ment but this, to the annual magistrates, who in those 
times still retained the name of pretors. Hence that 
accurate writer, Dion Cassius, deviating from all others, 
does not use the name of consuls until after the decem- 
virate ; when, as he conceived, the title was changed 
I shall allow myself however to follow Livy and Dionysius 
in giving this glorious name to the immediate followers of 
the kings. For which reason I will here introduce the 
remark, that this title is neither to be derived from consult^ 
mg the senate, nor from giving counsel^ i for, especially 

Zonarae, vii. 19. Livy too at the .same period of his history 
(ill. 55) mentions that praetot had been the earlier name. Zonaras 
is so punctual a copier that up to this time he always uses arpanjyo^. 

^ The former explanation was preferred by Varro ; the latter 
by Dionysius (iv. 76) ; and was given by L. Attius (Varro, de L. L. 
IV. 14. p. 24) in his Brutus. This play was a praetextaia, the noblest 
among the three kinds of the Roman national drama; all which 
assuredly, and not the Atellana alone, might be represented by well- 
born Romans without risking their franchise. The praeteztata 
merely bore resemblance to a tragedy. It represented the deeds of 
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at the beginning of the republic, commanding was far more 
than either the one or the other the distingui^ng attri- 
bute of the consulate. Without doubt the name means 
nothing more than simply coUegues, The syllable md is 
found in praeml and exsid^ where it signifies one who is: 
thus comules is tantamount to comentes^ the name given 
to Jupiter’s council of gods. 

It assuredly was merely from representations of the 
legitimate procedure in consular elections, drest up in a 
historical form, that the historians took their positive state- 
ment as to the election of the first consuls by the cen- 
turies This certainly is not historical evidence. Yet, 
although the election rested afterward with the curies, 
we can discover how it was usurpt: and it is not con- 
ceivable that at the ver} first, when the plebs was treated 
with indulgence, the laws of Servius should have been 
violated. Only by a union with the commonalty could 
the older tribes drive the third back within bounds : and 
hence they allowed those laws to be executed so com- 
pletely, that the plebeian L. Brutus was chosen one of the 
first consuls. 

Roman kings and generals (Diomedes, ill. p. 4S7. Putsch.) : hence 
it is evident, that at least it wanted the unity of time of the Greek 
tragedy ; that it was a history, like Shakspcare’s. 1 have referred 
above (p. 493) to a dialogue between the king and his dream-inter- 
preters in the Brutus, which must have taken place before Ardea. 
The establishment of the new government, which must have been the 
occasion of the speech, qui recte consvJat consul siet, occurred at 
Rome : so that the unity of place was just as little observed. The 
Destruction of Miletus by Plirynichus, and the Persians of Eschylua, 
were plays that drew forth aU the manly feelinga of bleeding or ex- 
ulting hearts, and not tragedies : for these the Greeks, before the 
Alexandrian age, took their plots solely out of mythical story. It 
was essential that their contents should be known beforehand; 
whereas the stories of Hamlet and Macbeth were unknown to the 
spectators. At present parts of them might be moulded into trage- 
^es like the Greek ; if a Sophocles were to rise up. 

Comitiis oenturiatis, says Livy : cord Xdgm, in the EeM ef 
Mars, Dionysius. 
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For I confidently regard Brutus as belonging to the 
plebs, which he represented among the four men. llie 
Junian house lookt upon him with pride as the founder 
of its nobility ; and that they, especially the Bruti, 
were plebeians after the time of the Licinian law, is un- 
questionable. It is proved by their being tribunes of 
the people down to the end of the republic^®: and in 
the fifth century more than one Junius Brutus appears 
in the consular Fasti as the plebeian collegue. Now it 
is true that in many cases plebeian families were in later 
ages the only surviving descendants of patrician houses : 
and it is possible, although an instance in point will hardly 
be found, that such a family may have retained the pe- 
culiar surname of the patricians to whom they were allj^ed. 
But is it not exceedingly strange, when we keep in mind 
the distinction between a house and a family, that before 
the Licinian law not a single Junius occurs in the Fasti ? 
even admitting that the immediate posterity of Brutus were 


Cicero, Brut. 14. (53) ; Philip, i. 6. (13). It can only have 
been in consequence of their deducing their race, like the Sergii and 
Cluentii, from one of the companions of TEneas, that Dionyuus (iv. 
68) attributed that descent to the founder of the republic. When 
the eponyms of the houses were once supposed to have been their 
progenitors, such a genealogy was at all events just as well suited to 
a plebeian house, that came from some Alban or Latin town, as to 
one of the Ramnes. 

63 Dionysius, v. 18, uses this very argument to shew that the 
later Junii Bruti were totally unconnected with the founder of the 
commonwealth. He may have been sincere in this belief: and so 
may Dion, xliv. 12 : but the former cannot possibly be so in the 
odious picture, which, when relating the secession of the commonalty, 
he tries to give of the plebeian orator, L. Brutus (supposing him to 
be the ancestor of M. Brutus), as of a mischievous incendiary ; 
although all the demands ascribed to him are perfectly reasonable 
and judicious. The opinioiu profest after the battle *of Philippi are 
worth still less than those, slight as their grounds also may be, which 
were held in the time of Cicero. If Posidonius fancied he discerned 
a likeness to the features of the ancient statue (Plutarch, Brut, i.), 
this only proves that he lookt with eyes of fondness. 
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extinct; The L. Junius Brutus too, who is mentioned by 
Dionysius sixteen years after the first consulate as one 
of the two first tribunes of the people, afterward as edile, 
and of whom he has a great deal to tell us hut of 
whom Livy knows nothing, was probably not a totally 
fictitious person, but one transferred by some plebeian an- 
nalist to that age from one somewhat later, for the sake 
of ascribing the establishment of the freedom of the ple- 
beians to a kinsman of the founder of the commonwealth. 
1 have already remarkt that, unless the consulate was 
shared between the two orders, all the liberties of the 
plebeians were left without a safeguard. As the Licinian 
agrarian law in fact only revived that of Cassius, which 
ought to have been in force during the foregoing hun- 
dred and twenty years, and which itself had merely given 
effect to an ordinance of Servius ; in the same v/ay the 
Licinian law on the consulate seems merely to have given 
a tardy effect to a very ancient principle of the consti- 
tution. The legend indeed calls L. Brutus the son of 
Tarquinia: but this no way tells against his being a 
])lebeian ; for it belongs to the fable of his assumed idi- 
ocy: and even if we adopt that account, yet marriages 
of disparagement were never forbidden, and were even 
frequent Though in fine it seems difficult, as 1 admit, 
to reconcile his being tribime of the Celeres with his 
being a plebeian, yet the usurper might assume the dis- 
posal of a place, which legally ought to have been con- 
ferred by election. This was done by the Greek tyrants 
whenever they pleased. It is clear that in such^ a state 
of things the rights of the orders would not be regarded. 
Tarquinius, ^having availed himself of the jealousy of the 
patricians, would now. have to watch them. Brutus too 
may have deceived the tyrant by pretended devotedness. 

Throughout the history of the SeceHion in the sixth book, 
and in the seventh in the account of the law by which the tribunes 
secured themselves from interruiition when sddremiag the people. 
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m order to destroy him Moreover it is to the point 
to remark, that the office o^/6ie magister equitum was 
universally regarded as a continuation of that tribunate; 
and yet a plebeian could hold it at the time when the 
consulship was still closed against his fellows As soon 
as the patdcian tribes were united among themselves, 
the enjoyment of this right might easily be withdrawn 
from the commonalty, by a little boldness, and the crafty 
pretense of giving them a compensation by other freer 
privileges. 

The elective kings of Rome enjoyed the same honours 
as the hereditary kings sprung from heroic houses. But 
the custom for a whole people to mourn for such on their 
decease was not peculiar to Lacedemon : and in this j^ay 
no doubt those of Rome too were mourned for. I con- 
ceive that the testimonies of sorrow, which the matrons 
were said in tho ceremonial books to have given for the 
death of Brutus and Valerius, must, have been acts of 
homage, which, so long as the consul was held to have 
succeeded to the full rights and privileges of the king, 
were paid to every one who died during his year of office. 

But however near the majesty of the consuls may 
have approacht to that of the kings, the patrician class 
at least was far better secured against a consul’s abus- 
ing his power; first by the interposition of his collegue, 
and next by the annual duration of his authority. To 
bring a complaint against the kings was impossible, as 
it continued to be against every one while in office. A 
consul, if not reelected, sank to the level of a private 
citizen ; and then the questors might impeach him. 

I will not lay any stress on the passage where Dionysius ex- 
pressly says (iv. 71) that the king bestowed the office on Brutus with 
a view of undermining its authority : although this doubtless was 
also the case, if we suppose that an alien to the order was invested 
with it. 

* See note 1259. Pomponius Dig. Lib. i. Tit. ii. 1 : IMctatori- 
buB Magistri Equitum injungebantur ; sic quomodo Regibus Tribuni 
Celerum. 
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'These public accusera^ and not die keepers of the 
public purse, must have l^n the questors spoken of in 
the ciiriate law. by which Brutus had it enacted that 
their office should continue on the same footing as un- 
der the kings. It assuredly was only by inference that 
Tacitus, who seems to have known this law merely at 
second hand, and who found a statement of the first time 
that the centuries appointed to this place, not perceiving 
that by the decemviral code the election was transferred 
to them from the curies, concluded that the questors had 
previously been named by the consuls, and before by the 
kings, lliat they were chosen by the people, that is, 
by the curies, under the monarchy, was expresily stated 
by Junius Gracchanus It is immaterial here, that 
Tacitus and Ulpian both confound the qiuiestores classid 
with the quaestores parricidii : w'bich same mistake must 
lie at the bottom of Plutarch’s account; although he ex- 
plicitly states that the establishment of a public treasury, 
and the right of electing two treasurers conferred on the 
people, were among the enlargements of liberty for which 
the republic had to thank die consul Publicola^. He 
appears to have heard some report of the same law of 
the curies, differently modified, and referred to Pubticola 
instead of Brutus. 

Inhere is the same fluctuation between Brutus and 
Publicola in the account of the filling up the number of 
the senate. Livy ascribes it to the former; Festus and 

luc Tacitus, Annul, xx. 22. Ulpian, Dig. i. 13. Quos (reges) 
non sua voce sed populi sufihigio crearent. Compare Lydus, de 
gistr. I. S4. 

PublicoL c 12. ra^lo¥ dfrrdcifc — rofiiat Si Srnuf Svo rmv 
prauf cdwKcv dirodcl^. Plutarch drew much of his early Roman his- 
tory from Valerius Antias : and we can easily conceive that this 
writer, vain of the house to which he in some measure belonged, 
would ascribe all he could to Publicola. The word Wot seems to 
taken from the usage of later times: in this place we can hardly 
suspect that there wae any confusion between the pioi and the 

repot. 
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Plutarch to the latter; Dionysius, combining the two 
accounts, to both. Tacitus, who tells us that Brutus 
raised the minor houses to the patriciate is on the 
side of Livy: for he, like Dionysius, is misled by the 
notion that the patricians were noble families, the pos- 
terity of such individual senators as were appointed at 
the foundation of the state, or on some later occasion, 
with regard to which opinions differed. In this way he 
overlooks the change made by Tarquinius Priscus; from 
fixing his eye on the other great augmentation, when, after 
the establishment of the consulate, plebeian knights were 
admitted into the senate ; when therefore it first began 
to be coUiposed of patres and conscripti% patricians and 
such as were called up by the consuL The account 
placing the latter at 164 must certainly be a fabrication 
of Valerius Antias^. These arbitrary numbers were a 
trick by which he tried to give liis fictions a delusive 
resemblance to genuine accounts. 

Livy says, the tyrant had emptied the senate-house 
by his executions This too must be an exaggeration : 
and whatever quantity of blood may have flowed, there 
was no want of patricians to make up the complement; 
inasmuch as thirty years afterward the Fabii, even if they 
did not amount to three hundred, were yet so numerous 
that they formed a settlement. It is more likely that 
very many seats were vacated by the banishment or emi- 
gration of the adherents of the Tarquins. If we look at 
the matter historically, it was the necessity of quieting 
the second estate, that moved the patricians to agree for 
the time to admitting these senators : and if the personify- 
ing principle be consistently applied, we shall ascribe 

Annal. xi. 35. 

" Livy, II. 1. Festus, v. Qui patres, qui oonscripti. Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom. clviii. 

^ Festus, as before. Plutarch, Publicol. c 11. 

I. 49. XI. 1. Caedibus regis in this passage is the old spelling 
,for regUa, and has been left in the text from heedlessness. 
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this eqtializilig measure to Brutus» considered as a pie* 
beian. 

To frame a conception of the state of things, which 
led at that time to a new system of filling up the senate, 
it is in the first place requisite that we should entirely dis- 
miss the illusions of the factitious chronolog}', and not 
let ourselves be disturbed at the too great length or short- 
ness of the interval by which certain points seem to be 
separated. 

Though the forming the three new equestrian centu- 
ries restored the possibility of calling up one out of every 
house to the senate of three hundred, still the houses 
thenceforward began anew' to suffer the lot of all exclu- 
sive bodies. They died off, and the more rapidly, as 
marriages of disparagement must have been frequent, in 
which case the issue followed the baser blood and 
thus the number of the senate would again fall off further 
and further from the full complement For this there was 
a remedy, in case the deputies were summoned, and the 
vacancies filled up, no longer by houses, but by curies: 
and this step on the road from the point where a summons 
was claimed as a right, toward a perfectly free choice, 
was a great advance made by the elective power. It was 
brought about by that Ovinian tribunician law, of which 
we read in Festus®*. Judging ‘from our knowledge of 
the ancient phraseology, such a law must have been one 
pasir by the curies, on being proposed to them by a tribune 

It may be questioned however whether the son of a plebeiao 
woman so married was always admitted into the commonalty ; and 
we may suspect that in early times this body also was much more 
exclu^ve, so that his birth would only place him among the emrians. 

^ Ovinia tribuuicia sanctum est ut censores ex omni ordine op- 
timum queroque curiatim in Senatum legerent : Festus, v, Praeteriti 
Senatores. Ex omni ordine, which Festus oopied literally from Ver- 
Tins, is perfectly correct : out of tke wkole order (without regard to 
any particular gens ) ; not. out of allihe ordere. Indeed there were 
but iwo of them. 
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of the Celeres^'®*. Festus howe^^r did not understand 
it in this way, since he foists in the censors: and as he 
surely cannot have lookt upon it as a decree of the plebs, 
he must have conceived that it was a law brought for- 
ward by a military tribune. We do not indeed read any- 
where of such a tribune as Ovinius : the name however 
may have been miswritten. Gradual as wks the march 
of change in the constitutions of antiquity, this innova- 
tion must have preceded the reception of the conscripti : 
that is, it must either have been enacted by a law of the 
curies under the kings ; or it is false that plebeians were 
admitted into the senate so early as under the first con- 
suls. 

Supposing however that they were so, the praiitice 
cannot have continued during those years when the pa- 
tricians took back all they had conceded, as having been 
extorted jErom them. Even after the Licinian law the 
plebeians seem for a long time to be the smaller num- 
ber in the senate: yet they were already sitting there 
before they attained to the quiet enjoyment of the right 
to be chosen military tribunes^. Accordingly, the senate 
having thus become a mixt assembly, a new system must 
have been adopted in filling up the interregal office, which 
was and continued to be confined to the patricians. The 
distinction between the patrician tribes could no longer 
be attended to on such occasions: there were no longer 
ten decuries of the greater houses : therefore either^the 
patrician senators formed a committee to appoint the in- 
terrexes ; or they were chosen by the curies 

UM Exactifi regibus lege tribunicia ; that is, by the lex curiata of 
Brutus : Pomponius, 1. 2. D. de origine juris. 

** Livy, V. IS, says of F. Licinius Calvus, whom he calls the first 
plebeian military tribune, vir nuUis ante honoribus usus, vetus tamen 
senator. 

^ See p. 340. Livy, iv. 7, 43, vx. 41, xxii. 84. The expression, 
patricii coibant ad prodendum interregem, may be interpreted in either 
way. Onre contains a reference to the comitium. 
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. • Among the republican institutions, the origin of ^rhich 
was carried back to the first consulship, is the assignmcTit 
of farms to the plebeians, in lots containing seven jugers 
of arable land, lliis measure is said to have been taken 
on the banishment of the kings Nothing but tlio 
royal demesnes can have been large enough for such a 
distribution : hereby all who received an allotment were 
united against the restoration of the old order of things, 
llie tradition that the field of Mars either formed a ]jart 
of these demesnes, or was the property of the Tarquins, 
would be contradicted by the Horatian law said to have 
conferred honours on the Vestal Tarratia in reward for her 
gift of it to the Roman people ; if it were not incredible 
that this large plain can have belonged to a single pro- 
prietor, and far likelier that she merely gave a field in 
the neighbourhood 

The stories, which recorded the various changes in the 
commonwealth, went back to this period for the origin of 
the right of private citizens to speak in the gi*eat council 
of the curies ; son.e of them tracing it up to ilrutus, who 
conferred it on Sp. Lucretius’^; the Valerian narratives 
to Publicola. There is the same disagreement between 
these accounts as to the emancipation of \'indiciu8, which 
however should in consistency be ascribed to Rrutus. 
lliat act wars the model, according to which, every day 
the court sat, a slave might be raised to the full enjoy- 
ment of freedom by the vindicta ; which formality sup- 
plied the fabulous rifidicius with his name; although an 
Italian, on becoming a slave, lost his gentile rights with 
his freedom, and so could no longer bear a gentile name, 
such as this would liavc been, but was called Lucijtor or 

n«7 Pliny, xviii. 4. Columella, Dc Re Ruat. i. iii. 10. 

•• GelHuiS, 7. 

* Perhaps the law mentioned only the Campus TUterinus; and 
sive Mariius may have been an explanation added by Gellius, 
Dionysius, v. II 
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Marcipor. After the death of Brutus, Publicola granted 
a general permission for any one to be a candidate for 
the consulship “ 71 . ^as doing away the rule that 

none should be put to the vote but such as the senate 
proposed, and looks like a specious compensation to the 
plebeians, giving them a freer choice, instead of the share 
in the supreme office which had been withdrawn from 
them. Moreover he is called the author of the custom 
that the consul of the superior tribe should first have 
the fasces carried before him; and finally of the practice 
of pronouncing funeral orations on distinguisht citizens; 
himself paying that honour to Brutus. 

The right understanding of the word populus dissipates 
the fancy that Poplicola, the surname of Valerius, was . the 
designation of a demagogue like Pericles, who courted 
the favour of the multitude. The assembly, before which 
P. Valerius ordered his lictors to lower their bundles of 
rods disarmed of their axes, in acknowledgement that all 
authority emanated from it, was a concilium populi^\ the 
great council of the patricians. Besides the consul had 
no business to transact with an assembly of plebeians : 
still less was it the source of his power: nor can the 
words mean that of the centuries ; because this was a co^ 
mitiatas^ not a concilium ; and did not meet in the city, 
but in the field of Mars, from whence the Velia is not 
in sight. To the curies then did he propose that law, 
by which whoever aimed at usurping kingly pdwer, 

"71 Plutarch, Publiool. c. 11. imartiav Ifioirc furuvai kcu Tropoy- 
ycXXcir rolf /9ovXo/ii«)/oiff. 

73 Vocato ad concilium populo, submissis fascibus in concionem 
eecendit : — confessionem factam, popuH quam consulis majestatem 
yimque majorem esse : Livy, ii. 7. Our historian indeed was some- 
what in the dark about the meaning of the old constitutional terms, 
and therefore mixes up the muttitudo with his narrative : for it cer- 
tainly never entered his head, that this expression might be correctly 
applied to the patricians of the early ages. To the annalist, from 
whom he copied the decisive words, the matter must have been per- 
fectly clear. See note 987. 
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(OTy * according to other reports, exerdsed authority with- 
out being invested with it by the people, was devoted 
together with his substance to the gods This was 
a declaration of outlawry, and gave the consul the right 
of putting the criminal to death without being amenable 
for doing so, and every individual that of killing him. 
The ceremony of devoting a guilty head was without 
doubt a relic from the times of human sacrifices : for cri- 
minals, if possible, were everywhere selected for the vic- 
tims. In this manner patrons or clients, who violatie<l 
their reciprocal duties, and a husband who sold his wife 
after she had placed herself in the relation of his child, 
were devoted to Dis ; he who put a magistrate of the 
commonalty in peril, to Jupiter; he who thievishly cut, 
or fed liis cattle on, a field of com, to Ceres 

The purpose of this law was to ensure tyrannicide; 
its efTec'^t, to give impunity to murder. A better founder 
tion for Publicola’s fame is afforded by another, which 
is said to have been the first enacted by the centuries 
The curies, in gra'iting the imperifim, conferred the power 
of punishing disobedience to the supreme authority, capi- 
tally, corporally, by imprisonment, and by mulcts ; even 
in the members of their own body : but these had the 
right of appealing from the sentence to their great coun- 
cil This same right of appealing to the commonalty, 
of trial by their peers, was given by the Valerian law to 

nn £>0 Bacraado cum bonifl capite ejua qui regni occupandi con- 
fiilia inigset : Livy, ii. 6 . Here the genuiae formulary ii diocemible. 
Dionysius gives an explanatory paraphrase of it: v. 19. Plutarch 
divides it into two laws : PublicoL c. 11 , 19. 

’* Dionysius, ii. 10 . Plutarch, RomuL c. 99. See p. 5139, note 
635. Idvy, 111 . 55v Pliny, H. N. xviii. 3. 

** Cicero, de Re p. ii. .SI. Only it must not be forgDUeii that 
the curies had at all events to give their assent. 

^ It k of the pairiwana that we must nndarstand, pmoeaHanem 
etiam a rtgibm /uiue: Cicero, de Ra p. ii. 31. See p. 344 , note 
869. 

2 L 2 
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the plebeians I say, to the commonalty : for the ap- 
peal lay to the plebeian tribes not to the centuries. 
Hence the maintenance of this right was placed imme- 
diately under the guardianship of the officers who presided 
over the tribes. 

This right of appeal did not extend beyond a mile 
from the city 79. Here began the unlimited imperium^^ 
to which the patricians were no less subject than every 
Quirite. On the strength of this L. Papirius had the 
right of exacting the blood of Q. Fabius*. 

The Valerian law was not enforced by anything more 
than a declaration, that whoever violated it acted wrongly : 
and Livy is toucht by this, as a proof of the virtue of 
the olden times. Yet there is no point on which ^cy 
are less deserving of such admiration. If no determinate 
punishment was affixt, it was because it is indispensable 
that the right of self-preservation, residing in the supreme 
power, should be undisputed, and not nullified by any 
unalterable limitations. Thus the transgressor might be 
condemned by the people to a heavy punishment propor- 
tionate to his guilt: but at the same time the extreme 
of violence done to the letter of the law might be pro- 
nounced innocent. Only it was requisite that, to ar- 
raign the criminal, there should be certain inviolable 

1177 Livy, III. 55 ; Cum plebem, hinc provocatione, hinc tribunicio 
auxilio, satis iirmassent (the consuls, L. Valerius and M. Horatius). 
56 : Fundata plebis libertate. x. 9 : M. Valerius consul de provoca- 
tione legem tulit. Tcrtio turn lata est, semper a familia eadem. — 
plus paucorum opes quam libertas plebis poterant. 

7B When Volero Publilius was opposing an act of outrageous in- 
justice, the consuls ordered the lictors to seize him, to strip him, and 
to strike : but he rovs t€ firjpapxovs iireKciktlTo xal efrt abiKci Kpia-ip 

T&v bripoTiK&v Dionysius, ix. 

7> Neque enim provocationem esse longius ab urbe mille pas- 
Buum : Livy, iii. SO. 

^ Here accordingly began the judieia quae imperio continentur, 
the appointment of which courts was conferred by the imperium : 
Gaius, IV. 105. • Livy, viii. 3S. 
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representatives of the commonalty; who might also in- 
terpose and give protection in the moment of need. 

These laws are said to have been past in the first 
year after the banishment of the Tarquins. In the same 
year the earliest treaty between Rome and Carthage 
was concluded; which Polybius translated from the ori- 
ginal brazen tables then existing in the Capitol in the 
archive of the ediles, the language being so obsolete that 
in some parts even the more learned among the Romans 
could only guess at the meaning Livy perhaps made 
no inquiries at all for what was authentic and historical 
in these ancient times: perhaps Macer, — among the an- 
nalists, out of whose labours Livy constructed his work, 
the one who serins to have spent the greatest care ujk)!! 
original documents, — had never read the books of Poly- 
bius; and it is not unlikely that the tables had perisht 
in the flames of the Capitol, before Macer began his re- 
searches. Ill us much may be considered as certain, that 
Livy, whose nractice throughout was only to collect the 
materials of his ^;ork during its progress, did not make 
use of Polybius, whose value was by no means generally 
recognized in those days % till he reacht the Punic wars. 
When he wrote his second book, he probably bad never 
heard of this treaty. Though, had it been otherwise, 
he too would not have been beyond the reach of a mo- 
tive, which was strong enough to induce many Romans 
to suppress their knowledge of that document: inasmuch 
as, being utterly irreconcilable with that poetical tale 
which had been transformed into a history, it divulged 
the secret of the early greatness of Rome, and of her 
fiEill after the banishment of the Tarquins ; a secret which 
her children in later times were foolishly anxious to keep 

111 . 82 , 96 . 

” This gives us s better explanstion of Livy's words, haudqua^ 
qtutm tpemenduM auctor (xxx. 45), than to take them as a rhetorical 
figure. Cicero judged differently from the fine writers of the Au- 
gustan age. 
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concealed, as if it had been an indelible blot on the honour 
of their ancestors. 

At the time when the republic concluded this treaty, 
she still possest the whole inheritance of the monarchy. 
Ardea, Antium, Aricia^^®*, Circeii, and Terracina, are 
enumerated as subject cities; and Rome stipulates for 
them as well as for herself. The whole coast is here 
called Latin, the country Latium : and its range is even 
more extensive than from Ostia to Terracina. Perhaps 
it stretcht as far as Cuma, for Campania did not yet 
exist; perhaps down to the borders of Italia Even 
in these regions, which were still free, the Carthaginians 
bind themselves neither to make conquests, nor to build 
forts. The Romans and their confederates are inhibited 
from sailing into any of the harbours to the south of 
the Beautiful or Hermaean Cape, which forms the east- 
ern boundary of the Gulf of Carthage : and this no doubt 
was not merely with the view, as Polybius conceives, of 
excluding them from the rich country on the lesser Syrtis. 
It was indeed more lucrative to make Carthage the staple 
for the produce of those regions, and thus to secure the 
commercial profit on its exchange. But it was of still 
greater importance, by this strict exclusion, to cut off the 
possibility of any venturous Tyrrhenian mariner’s attempt- 
ing to open an immediate trade with Egypt. This restric- 
tion must have been imposed in the same way upon the 
Etruscans, whose commercial treaties with Carthage were 
mentioned above on the authority of Aristotle * ; and so 
must the following regulations. In Sicily, — ^where in those 
times Carthage was not yet mistress of any province^ but 

The manuscripts have *Ap€imvmv, which is just as likely to be 
a mistake for *Apticrjv£v, as for Aavpevrivay. Arician merchant-ships, 
in considerable numbers., are mentioned by Dionysiiis, Vii. 6. Lau- 
rentum was a small place : rather would Lavinhim have been named : 
from the order followed in the list either of them would have come 
before Ardea. 

^ See p. 90. 


* Note 402, p. 129. 
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where, ;on the northern coast of the Sicanians, Motye, 
Soloeis, and Panormus, acknowledged her protecting au- 
thority; free Phenician towns, like Utica, Leptis, and 
Gades, and the remains of a multitude of settlements, 
which, before the Greeks entered the island, the Tyrians 
had possest on every harbour and islet along the coast 
all round it^^^'^; — the Carthaginians obtained the same 
privileges for the Roman merchants as for their own. At 
Carthage itself, on the Libyan coast to the west of the 
Hermoean Cape, and in Sardinia, the Romans might land 
and traffick. But the sale of their cargoes was to be by 
public auction: and in that case the state was pledge 
to the forein merchant for his payment. This obligation 
was without doubt reciprocal, and was a twofold advan- 
tage to a stranger. For without it he would either 
have been in ihe hands of a few monopolizing houses ; 
or have run the risk, if he sold his goods for a higher 
price to an insecure purchaser, of losing them entirely : 
besides public auction insured him against the exactions 
of the customhouse. For ail duties were levied accord- 
ing to percentages of the value, and not by any fixt 
table : their produce moreover was fiemned out ; and so 
there was still more danger of an exorbitant valuation. 

Down to the latest times all Roman public documents 
were atteste^i by the mention of the consuls under whom 
they were drawn up: in a treaty more especially such a 
statement cannot have been omitted. Thus it might be 
read in the treaty with the Latins, that it was concluded 
by Sp. Cassius^: and as Polybius had no particular 
reason for introducing the names of the consuls of his 
own accord, it certainly cannot be questioned that the 
tables contained those of Brutus and Horatius as coL 
legues. This however overthrows the whole story, that, 
after the death of Brutus, P. Valerius remained sole con- 
sul, and at that time enacted his laws; as well as the 


Thucydides, vi. 2. 


* Liry, ii. SS. 
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other, that Sp. Lucretius was the successor of Brutus. 
Probably there were Fasti in which the four men were 
designated as the first rulers of the republic: and thus 
the name of Lucretius may have got into the list of con- 
suls. Or this account might be invented in the following 
way. There were two statements in different Fasti as to 
the consuls of the year 247 ; the one, which Dionysius 
adopts, makes them Valerius and Horatius; the other, 
Valerius and Sp. Lucretius; and this was followed by 
Livy Both however allowed themselves to be misled 
by an annalist, who had devised a way of reconciling the 
difference. What, thought he, if Lucretius was appointed 
after the death of Brutus ! surely Lucretia’s father had a 
claim before all others to this honour. But he mustjiave 
been very old ; and if he died while still in office, Horatius 
might then succeed him So that here again Dionysius 
is consistent after his own way; having a second consul- 
ship of Horatius in 247, in which he places the dedication 
of the Capitol. Livy heedlessly adopted the factitious 
statement, and yet has Lucretius as consul in the third 
year of the republic. 

There is another difference between the Fasti of the 
two historians for the year 248, where Dionysius names 
Sp. Larcius and T. Herminius, of whose consulship Livy 
says nothing. Both of them were celebrated in the heroic 
lays, as the companions of M. Codes on the bridge. 

The editions read P. Lucretius (ii. 15) : but the Florentine 
manuscript has the double name Spurius PuhliuSf which has also past 
into other manuscripts belonging to the same family. Spurius is 
more commonly denoted by S. P. than by SP. To explain this, 
Spurius was written over it; and was afterward referred to the S 
alone. 

A pud quosdam veteres auctores non invenio Lucretium con- 
sulem, says Livy himself : ii. 8. Servius, on .£n. vi. 819, says that, 
after the expulsion of Tarquinius, duo creati sunt consules, Brutus et 
Tricipitinus, pater Lucretiae, qui et Tarquinius dicebatur : ob quod 
solum est urbe depulsiis : et in ejus locum subrogatus est Valerius 
Publicola ; quo mortuo item alter est factus : et alter similiter. 
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Hence' the annalists bring them into the action in the 
war with Porsenna, for the sake of peopling the void of 
the old narratives with names. And since Dionysius him- 
self says, nothing was recorded of their consulship 
Livy assuredly here again gives us the old account with 
the least adulteration. In truth this pair is stuck in to 
fill up the gap of a year, as are several others ; perhaps 
also to break the series of the Valerian consulships. If 
they are erazed, then during the first five years of the 
Fasti one of the consuls is always a Valerius ; once Mar- 
cus, the other times Publicohu lliat there was some 
other cause for this than personal admiration, may be 
inferred from the extraordinary honours which that house 
inherited from these primitive times. Every one of them 
has a story connected with it : in this manner they stood 
in the books of the ceremonial law. I will confine myself 
to the facts. 

The Valerii had a house at the bottom of the Velia, 
the only one in Rome of which the doors 0 |)ened back 
into the st’^et; this privilege having been accorded to 
them ever since the time when Publicola, or Marcus 
sumamed Maximus, received a grant of ground there to 
build on 9®. They enjoyed the irpoi^p/a, a Greek honour, 
of which there was no other example among the Ro- 
mans : in the circus, the Roman theatre, a conspicuous 
place belonged to tl^em, where a curule throne was 
erected Tliey were allowed to bury their dead within 
the walls ^ : and when they too had exchanged the older 
custom of interment for that of burning the corpse, 
although they did not light the funeral-pile on their 

V. 36. 

^ DionymuB, v. 39. Plutarch, Publioel. e. 90. Compare the 
Dedamatiofi de Haniap. Respooa. 8. [16]. 

Livy, 11.31 : Locua in ciroo ipoi poateriaque ad apecUcalitm 
datuB : sella in eo loco curulia podta. 

^ Cicero, de Legib. ii. 93. 
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burial-ground, the bier was set down there, as a symbolical 
way of preserving the right 

These distinctions, if meant as rewards for services, 
would also have been bestowed on others, who performed 
much greater actions : but neither Camillus nor the Decii 
bequeathed any such honours to their posterity. They 
cease however to surprise us, if there be good ground 
for the conjecture, that, among the gradual changes of 
the constitution 9^, the Valerian house for a time possest 
the right that one of its members should exercise the 
kingly power for the Titles. As soon as we take this 
point of view, the measures for tempering the consular 
power begin to look as if they had a historical founda- 
tion. Nay even the story that Valerius pulled dow^ his 
house at the top of the Velia, and received a spot at 
the foot of it, becomes intelligible enough, if that act be 
regarded as a pledge of his intention to exercise his 
royal authority as beseemed a citizen 

That the Titles are the tribe they would have repre- 
sented, follows from the acknowledged Sabine descent of 
their house. Their eponym, Volesus, is mentioned as a 
Sabioe, a cc«npanion of Tatius: and the Volesus who is 
made the father of Publicola and Maxuuus, nay also of 
a Manhe and Lucius^, is no other than this very per- 
son; with whom the great men of the ancient tradition 
were connected, in order that their father’s name might 
not be wanting in the Fasti. Dion Cassius alone, with 
his usual circumspection, merely says that Marcus Valerius 

118 S l^taroh, Publiool. c. S3. 

^ From the /Sao-cXeta through a ^waarT€ia to an aristocracy. 

** Dionysius^ ii. 46: Plutarch, Numa, c. 6: Publicol. c. 1. 
Another story, how a Valesius settled at Rome, is found in Valerius 
Maximus, ii. 4, 5, and Zosimus, ii. 3, S. He too is a Sabine, and 
likewise the progenitor of the Valerian house ; for which reason 
Publicola sacrifices at his altar at Terentum. 

^ See the pedigree in Drakenhoroh’s note on Livy, iii. 35. 
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belonged to the same gens as Publioola^^. But how 
could the author of the Capitoline Fasti be satisfied, 
though his readers overlookt his inconsistencies, when 
following the annals in vogue he made the sons of this 
fabulous progenitor fill curule offices firom 245 to 2G0, 
and then placed his grandson as military tribune under 
the year 338? 

The fallacious assumption of a historical semblance 
spreads yet further, llie poem made Marcus \'alerius 
Maximus fall at the lake Regillus : and the whole tale of 
that battle being scrupulously retained as historical, a 
Manius was invented, and that too in late times, to whom 
whatever was recorded of Marcus, — the only one known 
m the days of Cicero and Livy 9®, — in the Annals for 
the years after the battle might be transferred ; even his 
surname of Maximus. The forger, supposing himself 
bound to reconcile the several stories, whicli one and all 
were to be received without a question, may have been 
perfectly honest, and have satisfied his conscience about 
the man whom he had made, liow often have Manius 
and Marcus been confounded ! But honest as he may 
have been, this itself is a fresh reason for rejoicing at 
our freedom from his prejudices, and for not allowing 
ourselves to be clogged by his perversity and narrow- 
mindedness. 

How long did the Valerii continue to hold the consul- 
ship for their tribe? when did the privilege come to an 
end? these are questions on which the Fasti can give 
us no information. llie untenable character of early 
Homan history does not spring from the natur# of the 

*E«c rov ntnr^ueoXa avyy€¥tias ynw/ttpos: Zonana, vii. 
14. A iiage before this the dovenljr Bysantine, in tranecribing froni 
Plutareh*a PubUoola, calia Marcus hia brother. 

That xa to say, in the mannacripta. 

The abbreviation for Manius in the square character it the 
Kiruscan M turned over to the right. 
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constitution, so that certainty should begin with the con- 
sular government, because there is a register of the consuls 
for every year : its contents even on this side of the tle- 
volution are poetry and fiction. The Fasti, which are 
supposed to substantiate it, were framed with a view of 
filling up the given space of time. ITiat the war with 
Porsenna should be placed by one set in the second, by 
others in the third year of the Commonwealth, is far 
from an immaterial difference, with regard to the great- 
est event of the period. But it is of much higher im- 
portance to observe that this war probably belongs to a 
considerably later time, and that in the whole account of 
it. there is nothing that can stand the test of the slight- 
est criticism, as a historical fact. 



THE WAR WITH PORSENNA. 


The narrative, which since the loss of the ancient 
Annals has chanced to acquire the character of a tradi- 
tional history, relates that, after the battle by the forest 
of Arsia, the Tarquins, to obtain more powerful succour, 
repaired to tb,e court of Lar Porsenna*^% king of C'lu- 
sium ; and that he, when his intercession had been re- 
jected, led his army against Rome in their behalf. Rut 
this cannot possibly have gained universal currency. Ci- 
cero, though he was very well acquainted with the cele- 
brated legend of I^orsenna and Scaevola *, says, neither 
the Veientines rar the Latins were able to replace Tar- 
quinius on the Roman throne". So that he either held 
the Veientine war in which Brutus falls, to be the same 
with Porsenna’s ; or he discriminated between the latter, 
as a war of conquest, and the attempts of the neighbour- 
ing states to place the government of Rome in the hands 
of the man who had thrown himself on tlieir protection, 
and who was to pay them dear for it. And such no doubt 
was the older and genuine representation. 

In this narrative the Etruscans under Porsemia march 
singly against Rome : and so the story runs in Livy. It 
is a palpable forgery in Dionysius to make Octavius 

The name is spelt both Portena and P&nenna : it is a decided 
blunder however in Martial to shorten the penultimate. 

* Pro Best. SI. (48). Paradox, i. 2. 

* Tiisc. Quaest. iii. 12 (27): Tarqninius cum restitui in reg- 
num net Feientium nec Latkumim armis potuisset. 
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Mamilius and the Latins take part with him : the 
son-in-law of Tarquinius could not possibly remain in- 
active. In the poetical account the Etruscan army 
appears at once and with an overwlielming force before 
the Janiculum : and the Romans in the fort upon it are 
overpowered, and fly to the river. As the enemy was 
pursuing them, he was met by Horatius Codes, to whom 
the charge of guarding the bridge had been entrusted, 
and by his comrades, Sp. Larcius and T. Herminius. 
Three men saved Rome, as three had won for her the 
dominion over Alba: and in this case no doubt there 
was one from each tribe While they kept off the 

assailing host, the crowd behind them tore down the 
bridge by their order: immovably they bore up against 
the thousands of the enemy. M. Horatius had his com- 
panions also go back, and withstood the shock of the foe 
alone, like Ajax, until the crash of the falling timbers 
and the shout of the workmen announced that the work 
was accomplisht. Then he prayed to father Tiberinus, 
that he would receive him and his arms into his sacred 
stream, and would save him; and he plunged into the 
waters, and swam across to the city, amid the arrows 
of the enemy \ As a mark of gratitude every inhabitant, 
when the famine was raging, brought him all the pro- 
visions he could stint himself o£ Afterward the republic 

^ The Horatii were one of the minor houses ; €k ratp p€oaT€p<av. 
Dionysius, v. 23. The tradition too was uncertain whether they or 
the Curiatii fought for Alba : Livy, i. 24; above, p. 349. Hence it 
was deemed an act of presumption toward his collegue of the higher 
tribe, for the consul Horatius to dedicate the Capitol. 

* One cannot but be annoyed at the stupidity which thought 
Horatius had purchast his glory too cheaply if he came off without a 
wound, and so made a javelin pierce him through the thigh and lame 
him for life: Dionysius, j. 24. Livy keeps dear of such wretched 
absurdities. It is another thing, when Polybiu% whether after dif- 
ferent accounts, or to get rid of everything fabulous on so very 
momentous an occasion, writes that Codes perisht in the river : 
vi. 53. 
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.raised a statue to him, and gave him as mucdi land as 
he could plough round in a day.' 

The statue stood in the Comitium**®^ Once on a 
time it was struck by lightning, and by the advice of 
perfidious aruspexes was removed to another spot, where 
the sun never shone upon it. "llieir fraud however was 
detected : tlie statue was placed on the \'^ulcanal above 
the Comitium ; and the Etruscans were put to death. 
This brought good fortune to the republic. In those 
days the boys sang in the streets : 

Who ill aredeth shall his ovrn nriMling^ rue : 
and the saying continued from that time forth in the 
mouth of the peopled 

ITiat the meaning of the exy)re8sion circumarare in 
the grant to Codes should be, that he was to have as 
much land as was inclosed within a furrow, which at 
sunset again reacht the point it had started from at sun- 
rise, — as Sultan Mohammed endows the hero of the 
Turkish ballads with as much of the plain of Macedonia 
as he can ride round in a day, — would lie inconceivable, 
if we had any right to look here for historical tradition. 
For such a line would nearly comprehend a square 
league : and more than two hundred years after, when 
Italy had been subdued, but fifty jugers were bestowed 
on the conqueror of l^yrrhus; which he himself reproved 
as an act of extravagant prodigality *. llie republic had 
neither means nor will to make such large grants. But 
the poet might overlook both these objections. The 

What Livy caUv the Comitiom, Dionymiis calls iv rf Kpariar^ 
Ttfs ayopas roir ^ : which should be carefully noticed with a view to 
other topographical sUtemeDts. 

* Gellius, IV. 3 : Malum oooeilium oonsultori peesimum eat. 

* Pliny, xviii. i. Valerius Maximus, iv. 3. 3. Columella, i. 3: 
Curius Dentatus, prospero ductu parta victoria, oh eximiam viriutem 
deferente populo praeroit nomine qutnquaginta soli jugera, supra con« 
Bularem triumphalemque fortunam putavit case : re]>uduitoqoe pub- 
lico munere, plebeia mensura (septenum jugerum) contentus cst. 
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narrow limits within which the old Roman manners and 
laws aimed to confine landed property, salutary as they 
w^re to the state, did not on that account act the more 
as a check to the desires of individuals : wealth has in 
all ages been deemed the pleasantest meed of virtue : 
and as the poets in Epirus and on Olympus sing of the 
golden trappings on the horses of the klepts, and of the 
golden raiment of the damsels ; so the votes likewise fabled 
of such splendid rewards for Codes and Scaevola, as En- 
nius would never have dreamt of as attainable by Scipio 
Africanus. 

Just as little did they trouble themselves about the 
difficulty, how Rome could be starved by an enemy who 
was only encampt on the Janiculum, even supposingji^him 
to have commanded the river. To account for this, the 
annalists devised certain predatory expeditions on the left 
bank : and then, to supply the dearth of action and do 
honour to their ancestors, they further invented a strata- 
gem of the consuls, by which the Etruscans are drawn into 
a snare, and suffer considerable loss. 

For the poem it was enough that Rome was reduced 
to desperate straits by famine. Hereupon a young man, 
Caius, undertook, with the approbation of the senate, to 
kill the invading king. He was acquainted with the Tus- 
can language, and, making his way up to the pretorium, 
slew one of the king’s attendants, instead of Porsenna. 
Being overpowered and disarmed, in scorn of the rack 
which awaited him, he thrust his right hand into the flame 
of the fire on the altar. The king bad him depart in 
peace: and Scmvola, as from that day forth he was 
called, because he now had only his left hand, warned 
him as a token of gratitude, if he prized his life, to make 
peace ; for that three hundred young patricians had 
conspired to rid their country of him; and he liimself 
had only been chosen by lot to be the firsi 

Here again we have this number, which is for ever recurring 
as far as the old poems extend. 
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. He was rewarded by tbe senate no less splendidly than 
Codes'^ : but another tradition modestly named the l^rata 
Mucia in the IVastevere, a field, it would seem, of a few 
jugers, as the grant bestowed on him. Now in reply to 
the question how he came not to be remunerated by con- 
sulships, I will myself suggest the solution, that at Rome 
too the ceremonial law required a priest to be without 
blemish in any of his limbs ; and, because the higher mar 
gistrates continued to exercise certain priestly functions, 
the same was exacted for them K And if ScmvoWs name 
was C. Mucius, he must have been a plebeian ; like the 
family of that name, which appears in the Fasti, Uiough 
not till three hundred years after, and whose plebeian 
character is most decided; like a P. Mucius without a 
surname, who was tribune as early as in the fourth cen- 
tury : so tha'j' the consulate would have lain out of his 
reach, even if Porsenna had fallen by his hand. But the 
claim to him set up by the Mucii is doubtless among the 
most glaring instances of the family vanity f^ensured by 
Cicero and Livy. Tlie peculiar Roman name for persons, 
or, as it was afterward termed, the praenameriy was of old 
no less predominant in general use, than Christian names 
are nowadays in Italy : even in Polybius we still find Pub- 
lius and Titus usually put for Scipio and Flamininus ; 
and as the practice from that time forward decreases, it 
must have been the more prevalent the further we go 

Dionyaius, v. 36, 

* M. Sergiue, who waa excluded from offering up aacrifieea hy 
hia oolleguea, on the ground of hk being a cripple (Pliny, H. N. vii. 
89), had indeed been pretor : but the inflieting such a anortiftenUon 
on that hero infers that three centuries earlier he would not have 
been eligible. Dionyaiua too says, it was because Codes was crippled, 
that he was not rewarded with the oonsukhip : did riiv wifpmvw njt 
V. 85. 

^ Gaudent pritnomine molles Auriculae : dmple times love to 
apeak familiady. Under the emperors this forename was supplanted 
by the surname, first neglected, then entirely fergotten. 

2 M 
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back. Thus the hero of the old layS would probably be 
merely called Caius. That he was originally regarded 
as a patrician, as Dionysius terms him, — which indeed, 
if he were a Mucius, could only be excusable from the 
ignorance of a foreiner, — is the more probable on account 
of the three hundred young men, of whom he speaks as 
his associates in the enterprise, the flower of the Roman 
youth; that is to say, one from every house: he him- 
self is called noble by Livy. The surname of the Mucii 
according to Varro had a totally different sense, and sig- 
nified an amulet : it was not peculiar to them : Scaeva 
too was a surname in several families : but as scaevus 
means lefi^ the hero of the story might also be called 
Scsevula, long before the Much were of any note. ^ 

As the price of peace the conqueror enjoined that the 
Veientines should have their seven restored to them ^2 : 
and the fort on the Janiculum was only evacuated on the 
delivery of hostages. Thus far did the feelings of a more 
sensitive age, wounded by the disgrace of their ancestors, 
soften down the cruel hardness of the truth. Tacitus 
alone pronounces the terrible word undisguisedly : the 
city was forced to surrender to the conqueror ; that is 
to say, submitted to him as her lord : in such a way that 
the r^ublic made over the soverainty to him, as did 
eveiy individual a discretionary power over his property, 
freedom, and life, without any restriction. A vanquisht 
state after this stood in a relation to a ruling one, like 
that of an individual who had forfeited his independence, 

1^1 De L. L. vi. 5. p. $)9 : Quod puerulis res turpicula in collo 
suBpenditur, — scaevola appellata : thus the Florentine MS. 

** De agro Veientibus restituendo impetratum, says Livy: one 
cannot read such arrogant language without indignation. 

” Sedem Jovis Opt. Max. quam non Porsenna dedita urbe, neque 
Gain capta, temerare potuissent : Hist. iii. 78. Taken strictly, the 
meaning of Tacitus would be, that Porsenna had been unable to vio- 
late the temjde, and consequently that he was not master of the Ca- 
pitol : it is likely however that in using potuut^eTU he referred only 
to the Gauls. 
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by an adoption according to the process of arrogations 
or by having pledged his person for debt‘®*\ He who 
ceast to be his own master, only retsuned what he had 
hitherto possest as property, under the form of a pecu^ 
Hum. The case was the same with q, state that had given 
up its res publica to a lord, so that he might take every- 
thing from it at will; and not only the public property, 
but that of every individual This disability did not ter- 
minate, until the capacity of personal rights had been 
reestablisht by a process answering to that of emancipa- 
tion. It was a partial exercise of this plenary power, 
when a town thus reduced to dependence was amerceil 
of a certain portion of its territory : and this was very 
frequently a third. Afterward, unless the remainder 
was expressly given back free, a tax on the produce 
of all the <;ultivated land was to be paid; which the 
Romans usually assest at a tenth. I have before called' 
the reader’s attention to the fact that a third of the 
plebeian districts which *liome possest under Servius Tul- 
lius was lest; and I observed that this loss must have 
been incurred in the war which wx call the war of Por- 
senna*. The mention of the seven papi in the Annals 
does not prove that nothing more was taken away. But 
a tradition had also been preserved that the Romans at 
one time paid a tenth to the Etruscans'^: and this too 
can only be referred to the present period : it was raised 
on the ^stricts left to them, and on the public domain. 

Until the town, which had surrendered its independ- 
ence to another, recovered it, no treaty with it could have 

1314 In the formulary for turrenderiJig a city in Livy, i. 38, the 
king asks the envoys : Estne populus Collatinus in sua potestate ?— 
Est.— Deditisne vos, populumque Collatinum, urbem, agroa, aquarn, 
terminos, delubra, utenailia, divina humanaqne omnia, in menm po- 
pulique Romani ditionem ? — Dedimua. — At ego redpio. 

* Above, p. 419, n. 976. 

^ From which Hercules delivered them ; thatr is to aqr* their 
own prowem : Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. xviii. 

2 M 2 
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place; just as an individual could not enter into any 
contract with those who were subject to his paternal au- 
thority, or with his slaves and bondmen. Pliny therefore 
either uses a very inappropriate expression; or the laws 
imposed by Porsenna on the Romans belong to the time 
when at least the form of independence, though defenseless 
indeed and null, was given back to them. This document, 
which from his manner of citing it would seem to have 
been still in existence, shews how low they had fallen. 
ITiey were expressly prohibited from employing iron for 
any other purpose than agriculture A people on whom 
a command of this kind was laid, must have been com- 
pelled beforehand to deliver up all their arms 

A confession that Rome did homage to Porsenna as 
its soverain lord, is involved in the story that the seiikte 
sent him an ivory throne and the other badges of royalty'**: 
for in this very manner are the Etruscan cities repre- 
sented to have acknowledged L. Tarquinius Priscus as 
their prince. 

What Livy says concerning the evacuating the citadel 
on the Janiculum, seems connected with the restoration 


Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 39 : In foedere quod expulsis regibus 
populo Romano dedit Porsenna, mminatim eomprehensum invenimus, 
ne ferro nisi in agri culturam uterentur. This, and the equally im- 
portant passage of Tacitus (note 1213), were first noticed by Beau- 
fort: and th^ are perfectly sufficient for his purpose, which was 
merely negative. The critical examination of this war is the most 
successful pait of that remarkable little work. 

Arma ademta, obnid&tque imperati, would be the way of telling 
the story, if the historian were speaking of a town which had sub- 
mitted in the same manner to the Romans. Dionysius does not fall 
far short of this confession in a harangue put into the month of M. 
Valerius : fiidoin-cr ical dyopdv, «cat 5wXa, sal rdXXa tvwy cdcovro 
Tvppi^pol wopocrxcu' cwl rp KaraXvtrei rov iroXipov, V. 65. This is 
not indeed irtipatiiboirr'fs ra SirXa, and sounds rather as if all was 
done in compliance with a military requisition : but that is the very 
point where the disguise lies. 

Dionysius, v, 36. See above, p. 359. 
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of independence to the city after it had been disamiefL 
The twenty patrician hostages, boys and damsels, refer, 
as is clear from their number, to the curies of the first 
two tribes ; whose precedence extended, as was reasonable, 
to whatever sacrifices were to be made. With regard to 
these hostages there is again a twofold story : the more 
celebrated one, that Clcelia effected her escape out of 
Etruria at the head of the maidens, and swam across the 
Tiber ; that she was sent back, was restored to liberty by 
Porsenna, and allowed to deliver tlie boys out of their 
captivity ; and that she was rewarded by him with a horse, 
trappings, and arms and by the republic with a statue 
of a damsel on horseback in the Via Sacra: — the more 
obscure one, that Tiu-quinius fell upon the hostages as 
they were conducted into the Etruscan camp; and, with 
the exception of Valeria who fled back to the city, mas- 
sacred them all*^\ 

Porsenna meanwhile had returned to Clusium. He 
had setit his son Aruns with a part of his army against 
Aricia, in those days the principal city of Latium The 
Aricines received succour both from other cities and from 
Cuma : and the Cumans, led by the insulted hero of the 
Tyrrhenian war, decided the defeat of the Etruscans, 
whose general fell. The fugitives met with hospitable 
cfitertainment at Rome, and their wounds were taken 

^ Dionysius, v. 34. and the fragment from the fourth book of 
Dion CassiuB, in Bekker’s Anecd. i. p. 133. 8. KaX yc itopg tud 
Sn\a — md imrop if^p^traro. These words evidently refer to the 
king: in Livy these presents also are bestowed on Cloplia by the 
Romans. 

* Pliny, xxxiv. 13. The two stories are clumsily mixt up 
together by Dionysius, v. 33, and by Plutarch, Publieol. c. 19. 

For this reason it had the temple of Diana. The oppositkHi 
which Tarqidbius sustained from Tumus Herdonius contains a refer- 
ence to the pretentions and the circumstances of this dty : so does 
the account in Dionysius (v. 61) of the Armines tswtiiig to 

war against Rome. 
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care of. Many of t^em were loth to leave the city again, 
and built the Vicus Tuscus. Porsenna, not to be outdone 
in magnanimity, gave back the hostages and the seven 
pagi 

The Roman annalists make the Etruscan hero display 
his liberality at the expense of his dependents or allies ; 
for these jtagi had been restored to Veii. Nor, if this 
had occurred to them, would they have been slow in de- 
vising some act of perfidy or other, by which the Veien- 
tines should have exasperated the noble spirit of their 
protector to punish them ; just as a like inducement was 
contrived, to make him abandon the Tarquins. But even 
in the time of the decemvirs so far were the Romans 
from having regained their Etruscan territory, that^the 
Tiber formed their boundary; with the insignificant ex- 
ception of the Janiculum and the Ager Vaticanus. 

Were the Romans incapable of feeling that chains 
which we burst by our own valour are an ornament? 
The defeat of the Etruscans before Aricia is unquestion- 
ably historical The victory of the Cumaris, which led 
Aristodemus to the soverainty, was related in Greek an- 
nals. Had not those of the Romans through false shame 
concealed their previous hunuliation, they might have told 
with triumph how their ancestors had courageously seized 
that moment, although deprived of arms and periling tiie 
objects of their dearest affections, to break the yoke of 
the tyrant. At such a time the flight of the hostages 
might do some good; and the heroine who led them 
might deserve to be rewarded. 

This insurrection must have placed sundry things, be- 
longing to the forein prince within the city, at the disposal 

^ No doubt the traditions were still richer in individual in- 
stances of a chivalrous intercourse during the war with Porsenna. 
The following b assuredly an ancient one. A truce had been oon- 
riuded ; and it happened that some games were celebrated at the 
same time : hereupon the Tuscan generab came into the dty^ won 
the crown, and received it. Servius, on ^n. xi. 134. 
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of thiB emancipated Romans ; and thus no doubt gave rise 
to the symbolical custom at auctions of selling the goods of 
king Porsenna* Livy, who found it still in existence, felt 
that it did nrit sort well with the story about the friend- 
ship that followed the war: only he ought likewise to 
have rejected the shallow explanation of it. 

That Porseiina was a hero in the Etruscan legends, 
and that they must have placed him in very remote ages 
beyond the reach of history, seems implied in the fabu- 
lous account of his monument; a building totally incon- 
ceivable, except as the work of magic, and which must 
have vanisht like Aladdin’s palace *. Possibly the Roman 
tradition may without any ground have connected him 
with that Et’'U8can war which cast Rome down from 
her highth. Thus much we may assert, that of this war 
down to its end not a single incident can pass for his- , 
torical 

It is a peculiarity of the Roman annals, owing to 
the barren invention of their authors, to repeat tlie same 
incidents on di^erent occasions, and that too more than 
once. Tlius the story of Porsenna’s war reflects the image 
of that with Veii in the year 277, which after the disaster 
on the Cremera brought Rome to the brink of destiiuy 
tion. In tins again the Veien tines make themselves mas- 
ters of the Janiculum ; and in a more intelligible manner, 
after a victory in the field. Here again the city is saved 
by a Horatius; the consul who arrives with his army at 
the critical moment by forced marches from the land of 
the Volsdansl The victors, encamping on the Janiculum, 
send out foraging parties aqross the river and waste the 
country; untU their depredatioDs are checkt by some 
skirmishes, which again take place by the temple of Hope 
and at the Colline gate : yet a severe fiunine arises witli^ 
the dty. At the same time^ though all dus has only 
been tnnqplanted into the war of Porsenna to fill up the 


* See note 405. 
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vacant space, the latter is not to be regarded as a mere 
shadow and echo of the other, as is the case with one 
of the Auruncian wars. It was that Etruscan war by which 
Rome, though it lifted itself up again and regained its 
independence, lost ten regions; and it must be placed 
before the year 259, when the tribes were raised to the 
number of one and twenty. I think however it was at 
no great distance from that period. 

1 hold the returns of the census, incredible as they 
sound in the times anterior to the conquest by the Gauls, 
to be as genuine as the Romans considered them : and 
till I have justified this confidence inl^the proper place 
they will at all events be admitted to represent a view 
that was taken of the growth or decline of the Rq^an 
state. Had an annalist invented them, he would have 
framed them to fit his stories. If then they are utterly 
irreconcilable with the Annals, they must have been handed 
down from a time considerably earlier, and so are im- 
portant. Now Dionysius gives the returns of the years 
246, 256, and 261, by the numbers 130000, 150700, and 
110000. In our annals the war with Porsenna falls be- 
tween the first and second date: between 256 and 261 
there is neither a pestilence nor a loss of territory; but 
on the contrary the victory over the Latins. Nothing 
can be more incongruous. If however we do not let 
ourselves be dazzled by the dates which the Annals hold 
up to our view, we may still make an attempt to ex- 
plain this. I will suggest it at least as a hypothesis, 
that the former increase was owing to the extension of 
the isopolite franchise: th^ decrease of 40700 on the* 
other hand may have arisen mainly from the separation 
of tribes enjoying isopolity, but also no doubt from the 
loss of the regions wrested from Rome. It is true, all 
the landholders in those regions assuredly did not cleave 
to the soil; and even if they had, their number would 


See Vol. II. note 141, and the following pages 
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.have 'been far from amounting to so many thouBands. 
Still that of the Romans was very much diminisht by the 
.loss; and our finding only 'names in those years without 
any events in Livy warrants the conjecture that there 
were great misfortunes to be concealed. The servitude 
of Latium under Mezentius is nothing but the recollec- 
tion of this age thrown back into an earlier one: and 
perhaps Virgil’s antiquarian learning may actually have 
discovered traditions representing the same Etruscan, 
whose yoke I.atium afterward cast off again, as the taker 
of Agylla * ** : which in the time of Cyrus, when it sent to 
consult the oracle ef Delphi, was still perhaps a purely 
Tyrrhenian city. 

It is true,, if the date of the Etruscan war against 
Cuma were historically certain, internal reasons would 
forbid our placing the expedition of Aristodemus to Arieia 
so late as the end of the 70 th Olympiad. I'or it is 
incredible that the oligarchs, whose motive for seeking 
his destruction was their animosity conceived' during that 
war, should havr delayed doing so till twenty years after 
it The feuds in the states of antiquity did not creep 
on thus smoulderingly. But it was solely from his own 
calculations that Dionysius determined this period : for 
he derived the date of the Cuman war from Greek 
writers that of the Aricine from Romans. To my 
mind chronological statements concerning a war in which 
rivers run backward, are of just as mudi value as those 

* JBn. viii. 479. IF. See p. 35. 

™ Dionysius, vii. 5. 

** Perhaps by Tinusus ; but more probably by the ehroaielee of 
Naples, where the fugitives trim Cuma were taken in : and that 
they brought legendary tales along with them ie no lees certain than 
it is unlikely that they preeerved any authentic docnmente. When 
Herodotus (r. 99) makes a mis ta ke of ten Olympiads with regard to 
the legislation of Solon, what credit is due to a date of this kind ? 
The mention of the Campanians is a mark that the source was re* 
cent. 
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in the fable of the Pelopids, where the sun does the 
same : and if any one believes that the Cuman history of 
this period rests on surer foundations than the Roman, 
let him compare the story of Aristodemus in Dionysius 
with that in Plutarch 

Mulier. Virtut. xxvi. p. 261 . According to this version Ari- 
Btodemus brings aid to the Romans. 
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DOWN TO THE DEATH OF TARQUINIUS. 


When we reach the herders of mythical story, which 
without a miracle could not be immediately followed by 
regular acii^als, a division of time by epochs is a necessary 
shift, which not therefore to subject me to the 

charge of inconsistency. The opinion we are to form on 
the pretended histories of the period just markt out, is 
evident from comparing the two historians. Livy under 
251 and 262 narrates a war against Pometia and the 
Auruncians, and repeats the same afterward, under the 
year 259, as a war against the Volscians : Dionymus 
was too careful to commit an oversight of this kind, and 
relates it only in the latter year. On the other hand 
Livy, who on this point is the more inconsiderate of the 
two, shews much greater judgement with regard to the 
' Sabine wars ; mentioning nothing about them except two 
triumphs out of the Fasti; without a syllable on the mi- 
litary occurrences of the five campaigns circumstantially 
recounted by Dionysius. 

Nor does the latter go less into detail in describing 
the events of the Latin war; of which nothing but the 
battle of Regillus is narrated by Livy; except under 
255y where he says, as briefly as possible, that Fldense 
was besieged, Crustumeria taken, Praeneste came over to 

^ The three hundred hostages who are put to death in ii. IS, 
are the same who in ii. 2S are given up, in the year 2S9. 
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the Romans. As to the celebrated battle itself he tells 
us candidly, that while some writers, whom he followed, 
placed it in the year 255, others put it oif till 258, the 
consulship of Postumius, — the date given by Dionysius : 
from which variation it is clear that the oldest triumphal 
Fasti did not mention it. Without doubt too it was only 
the later annalists who spoke of Postumius as the com- 
mander; having forgotten that the Africanus, whose re- 
nown was sung by the Calabrian bard, was the first 
Roman who gained a surname from his conquests ; 
while they did not observe how frequently surnames from 
a place of residence occur in the Fasti of the earliest 
times. As the Claudii took that of Regillensis, so did 
the Postumii. This battle, as thrust into history, ‘^ands 
without the slightest result or connexion. The victory 
is complete : yet, after several years of inaction, a fede- 
ral treaty sets its seal to the perfect independence and 
equality of the Latins; the very point, to decide which 
the battle was fought. 

So that here again we have merely a heroic lay; 
another fragment of which has been preserved by Dio- 
nysius. Before the melancholy contest between the two 
kindred nations broke out, they engaged to keep peace 
for a year, that the numberless ties amongst their citizens 
might be amicably dissolved. Leave was also granted to 
such women of each nation as had married in the other^ 
to return to their friends, taking their daughters along 
with them. All the Roman women ^ left their Latin 
husbands: all the Latin women, except two, staid at 
Rome. The proud virtue of the matrons was still bloom- 
ing in full purity when these lays were composed. 

The battle of the lake Regillus, as described by Livy, 

1997 Primus certe hic imperstor nomine victae ab se gentis est 
nobilitatus : ezemplo deiode hujus^ etc. Livy, xxx. 4S, 

" Away with the insipid refinement fUKpov dwip waatu, in 
Dionysius, vi. 1. 
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is not an engagement between two armies: it is a con- 
flict of heroes, like those in the Iliad. All the leaders 
encounter hand to hand; and hy them the victory is 
thrown now into one scale, now into the other; while 
the troops fight without any eflect The dictator Postu- 
mius wounds king Tarquinius, who at the first onset ad- 
vances to meet him T. il^butiuB, the master of tlie 
horse, wounds the Latin dictator: but he himself too is 
disabled, and forced to quit the field. Mamilius, only 
aroused by his hurt, leads the cohort of the Homan emi- 
grants to the charge, and breaks the front lines of the 
enemy: this glory the Roman lays could not allow to 
any but fellow-citizens, under w'hatever banner they might 
he fighting. M. Valerius, sumamed Maximus, falls as he 
is checking their progress. Publius and Marcus, the 
sons of Public^la, meet their death, in rescuing the body 
of tbeir uncle ^ : but the dictator with his cohort avenges 
them all, repulses the emigrants, and puts them to flight 
In vain does Mamilius strive to retrieve the day : he is 
slain by H^rminius, the comrade of Codes. Herminius 
again is pierced through with a javelin, while stripping 
the Latin general of his arms. At length the Roman 
knights, fighting on foot before the standards, decided 
the victory : then they mounted their horses, and routed 
the yielding foe. During the battle the dictator had 
vowed a temple to the Dioscuri. Two gigantic youths 
on white horses were seen fighting in the van : and from 

IB* DionyaiuB is angry with Macer and Gellius, for not calculating 
that Tarquinius, even suppodng him the grandson of Priacus, invist 
have been ninety years old. Is it purposely that he suppresses their 
both calling him the son of Priscos? so that according to the tables 
his age must have been IRQ. He himself substitutes Titus TwquU 
nius for his father, to save the battle for history. 

B This is mentioned by IKonysias alone : that it is drawn iWm an 
ancient sonroe, is the more certain, since they oome forward as acton 
in a later part of his history. See Glareanue and Sylhnig on IHony- 
sins, VI 19. 
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its being said, immediately after the mention of the vow, 
that the dictator promist rewards to the first two who 
should scale the wall of the enemy’s camp, I surmise 
that the poem related, nobody challenged these prizes, 
.because the way for the legions had been opened by the 
Tyndarids '* 31 , pursuit was not yet over, when the 

two deities appeared at Rome, covered with dust and 
blood. They washt themselves and their arms in the 
fountain of Jutuma beside the temple of Vesta, and an- 
nounced the events of the day to the people assembled 
in the Comitium. On the other side of the fountain 
the promist temple was built. The print of a horse’s 
hoof in the basalt on the field of battle remained to at- 
test the presence of the heavenly combatants 3^. 

This, it must be owned, is a rich and beautiful epi- 
cal story; and yet assuredly our historians were not ac- 
quainted with its genuine old form. This battle of giants, 
in which the gods openly take part, and determine the 
result, closes the Lay of the Tarqains : and I am con- 
vinced 1 am not mistaken in conjecturing, that in the 
old poem the whole generation, who had been warring 
with one another ever since the crime of Sextus, were 
swept away in this Mort of Heroes : he himself accord- 
ing to Dionysius fell here. In our accounts indeed king 
Tarquinius is only wounded and escapes: but this is to 
make the story tally with the historical record of his 
dying at Cuma. Mamilius is slain : Marcus Valerius 
Maximus is slain, in spite of the historical traditions 
that he was dictator some years after : and Publius Va- 
lerius, who also finds his death, is assuredly not Pub- 
licola’s son, but Publicola himselfi Herminius too fidls: 
so most unquestionably does Larcius, the second com- 
panion of Codes, and doubtless the same person with 
the first dictator: only he is kept in the background, 

As was the case in the battle of Fabridos against theXu- 
oanians: Valerius Maximus, i. 8.6. 

•* Cicero, de Nat. Deor. iii. 6(11). 
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because a different one is put at the head of Uie army. 
Thus the manes of Lucretia are appeased : and the men 
of the heroic age depart out of the world, before injus- 
tice begins to domineer, and gives birth to insurrection, 
in the state which they bad debvered. 

The account in the Annals, which places the death of 
Publicola in the year 251, is not more authentic than tlie 
poetical story. Assuredly it had no other foundation than 
that his name is not met with further on in the Fasti. 
The funeral orations of his family have supplied us witli 
the infonnation, that the matrons mourned for him ten 
months, as they did for Brutus ; and that he was buried 
at the public cost. According to one story, the expense 
was defrayed from the common chest of the burghers ; 
which agrees with hie name Poplicola. According to the 
other a quadrant a head ^ was contributed by the people, 
that is, by the commonalty : for this was a plebeian 
mark of respect Probably, in conformity with the an- 
cient practice, neither of the two estates was, behind the 
other, as the fact is represented on the decease of 
nenius Agrippa^. The paying them such a last honour 
is no ground for supposing that either of the two died 
in want 

The death of Tarquinius at Cuma is certainly histo- 
ricaL But the only reason for placing it in the year 259 
was no doubt because the ferment among the common- 
alty broke out in that year; and the tradition ran, that, 
so long as he lived, the patricians kept within bounds. 
Aristodemus, whose natpe is infiunous among the earlier 

De publico est elaius : Livy, il. 16. 

** Plutarch, Publicol. c. S3. The Greek language, leta rich in 
political tenuB than the'Latin, has only the single word 67pot to 
ezpreei the whole people and the oommonaliy. Thii has given riae 
to a number of miaappreheneions. 

* The pamage on this euliject In Dtonyeliis (vi. 96) d eae mea 
attention, from the nianner in which the eetatee are distinguiiht ; 
but It U of too great length to be ineerted here. 
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Gr^k tyrants for his atrocities, became the heir of his 
illustrious client; and some years after detained the pro- 
perty of the republic, in lieu of his claims to that of 
the Tarquins. Of the sons and grandsons of the Roman 
exiles, some may perhaps have been among the followers 
of Appius Herdonius when he seized the Capitol, and 
may thus have breathed their last in the home of their 
fat^rs. 

Among the events placed in the last portion of the 
mythical age, is the reception of the Claudian gens. In 
the year 250 Attus Clausus, a powerful Sabine, mi- 
grated to Rome with the members and clients of his 
house. Clausus is in Virgil the eponym of the house 
and of the tribe, belonging to an age anterior t^ riie 
Romans * * : which indisputably agrees with the spirit of 
the early ages. Claudius is derived from Clausus, as 
Julius is from lulus, and is not a dialectic variety of 
the name. I here repeat my conjecture that the Claudii 
replaced the Tarquinian house and tribe. So that the 
statement, that two jugers of public land were assigned 
to every client, may perhaps be utterly groundless : and 
the plebeians in this tribe may have been as independ- 
ent as in every other. Else this would look like an 
•attempt to intermix tribes of, clients with those com- 
posed of the free proprietors***®. The one and twentieth 

* See note 980. 

**** See p. 4S2. Livy, ii. 16 : His civitas data, agerque trans 
Anienem. Fetus Claudia tribus — appellate. This epithet occurs no- 
where else, any more than a Claudia nova does ; and it is so singular, 
that I should Ito disposed to read : trans Anienem veterem. Claudia 
tribus etc. For some of my readers it may not be superfluous to re- 
mark that the An«o vetua was the aqueduct from the Teverone to 
Rome, begun by Curiup : Frontinus de Aquaed. i. Now if the region 
of the Claudian tribe lay between Fidenm and Ficulea, according to 
the reading of Lapus and Gelenius in IRonyaius (v. 40), half of it 
would be on the Roman side of the river Anio ; but the whole was 
beyond that aqueduct. Suetonius indeed (Tiber, c. i.) says merely 

trans Auieneni ; but this does not refute my conjecture. 
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. tribe' of the year 259 must be the Cnistumine This 
was the first that was substituted for one of the lost 
ten; as also the first named after a place, instead of an 
Indiges or Semo. 

Crustumeria is said to have been taken in the Latin 
wars. But the receiving its citizens into Uie Roman 
plcbs was probably the consequence of a treaty with the 
Latins. In explaining the league with them, I shall 
shew that on that occasion their thirty towns were newly 
arranged, and their number completed; for which pur- 
pose Rome gave up at least one place, and tlie l^tins 
in return seem to have resigned their claim to Crustu- 
meria. In like manner, at the end of tiie fourth cen- 
tury, when Latium after a thirty -years quarrel again 
entered into alliance w'ith the Romans, and enlarged its 
territories, the Roman commonalty was increast by the 
cession of some places, the citizens of which formed two 
new tribes. 

This leads me to suspect that those Sabines, who, 
with the remnant of the dissolved Tarquinian tribe, made 
up the Claudian, came to Rome in like manner on the 
conclusion of peace with their nation, and that the Claudii 
then for the first time became Romans and patricians. 
The author of this peace was Sp. Cassius “ ; whose two 
subsequent consulships are memorable for the leagues 
establishing a community of franchise with the Li^tins 
and Hemicans. This accordingly was that great man’s 
. plan to support the tottering dominion of Rome, and to 


107 This has already been conjectured by Panviniua : who how- 
ever had no other notion on the subject, than that there had been 
only twenty plebeian tribee ever since the time of Serviue. 

" Dionyeius, v. i9. ' In proportion as the terms of the peace 
here stated, for instance the giving up 10000 jugen of olive planta- 
tions, have an apocryphal look, his silence loses its weight as an 
objection to my hypothesis. The terme were invented, jost like the 
battles, because nothing was pceservod except the bare raeonl that • 
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pave the way for her recovering what she had lost : and 
the beforementioned increase in the numbers of the cen- 
sus after 946 is accounted for, if a similar relation was 
entered into with the Sabines in 952; not indeed with 
the whole nation, but with the nearest cantons, lliat 
such a compact however cannot have been lasting, is 
clear from the subsequent diminution 

““ See p. 5S3. Regillum lay to the south of the Anio, in the 
midst of Roman towns; and so did the Claudian region. 
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The appointment of the first dictator is plarod in 
the tenth year after the first consuls ; and the oldest an- 
nalists say he was T. Larcius. Bat there were divers 
contradictory statements ; and the vanity of the Valerian 
house assigned this honour to a nephew of Publicola. 
According to the date just mentioned, Larcius was con- 
sul at the. time, and so only received an enlargement of 
his power. Another account related as the occasion of 
the appointment, what sounds probable enough, that by 
an unfortunate choice the republic had been placed in 
the hands of two consuls of the Tarquinian faction, whose 
names were subsequently rendered dubious by partiality 
or by calumny. 

That the name of dictator was of Latin origin, is 
acknowledged : and assuredly the character of his office, 
invested with regal power for a limited period, was no 
less BO. The existence of a dictator at Tusculum in 
early, at Lanuvium in very late times *, is a matter of 
history : and Latin ritual books, which referred to Alban 
traditions enabled Macer to assert that this magi- 
stracy had subsisted at Alba ; though it is true that the 
preservation of any historical record concerning Alba is 
still more out of the question than concerning Rome 

* Cicero pro Milons, 10(87). 

»» The Julii bad their ehar In the theatre at Bovilte, eoimh 
crated hpc Aibana; which would infer that there wee 
more than oral tradition. ** Dionysius, v. 74. 


2 N 2 
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before Tullus Hostilius. The Latins however did not 
merely elect dictators in their several cities, but also over 
the whole nation. From a fragment of Cato we learn 
that the Tusculan Egerius was dictator over the collec- 
tive body of the Latins Here we catch a glimmer- 
ing of light; but we must follow it with caution. If 
Rome and Latium were confederate states on a footing 
of equality, in the room of that supremacy which lasted 
but for a short time after the Revolution, they must have 
possest the chief command alternately: and this would 
explain why the Roman dictators were appointed for only 
six months; and how they came to have twenty-four 
lictors ; namely, as a symbol that the governments of the 
two states were united under the same head. Thg con- 
suls had only twelve between them, which went by turns 
from one to the other. And so the dictatorship at the 
beginning would be directed solely toward forein affairs : 
and the continuance of the consuls along with the dic- 
tator would be accounted for: nay, the dictatorship, be- 
ing distinct from the office of the magister populi, might 
sometimes be conferred on him, sometimes on one of the 
consuls. 

The object aimed at in instituting the dictatorship, — 
as I will call it from the hrsl^ by the name which in 
course of time supplanted the earlier one, — must incon- 
testably have been, to evade the Valerian laws, and to 
reestablish an unlimited authority over the plebeians, even 
within the barriers and the mile of their liberties For 
the legal appeal to the commonalty was from the sen- 
tence of the consuls, not from that of this new magi- 
strate. Nor does such an appeal seem ever to have been 
introduced, not even after the power of the tribunes had 

^ Origin. II. quoted by Prisdan, iv. 4. 

^ Aiied^fiv icdl drroicreivfip kcu oikoi kqi ep arpartlats tjdvparo, 
Koi ov Tov dtjfujv fiopop, dXXd Ka\ tup hnriop, xal avr^g rffg 
/SovX^ff. Zonaras, vii. 13. 
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grown to an inordinate excess : the Romans rather chose 
to let the dictatorship drop. The tradition accordingly 
is perfectly correct in recording how the appointment of 
a dictator alarmed the commonalty 

That even the members of the houses at the first 
had no right of appealing tigainst the dictator to their 
comitia, though they had possest such a right even un- 
der the kings, is expressly asserted by Festus*^ At the 
same time he adds that they obtained it. lliis is con- 
firmed by the example of M. Fabiiis ; who, when his son 
was persecuted by the ferocity of a dictator, a})i)caled in 
his behalf to the populus ^ ; to his peers, the patricians 
in the curies. 

The later Romans had only an indistinct knowledge 
of the dictator8hi[), drawn from their earlier history. 
Excepting Q. Fabius Maximus in the second campaign of 
the second Punic war, whose election and situation more- 
over were completely at vatiance with ancient custom, 
no dictator to command an army had been appointed 
since ^03 ; and even the comitia for elections had never 
been held by one since the beginning of tlie Macedonian 
war. As ajjplied to the tyranny of Sylla, and the mon- 
archy of Caesar, the title was a mere name, without any 
ground for such a use in the ancient constitution. 
Hence wc can account for the errour of Dion Cassius, 

Create dictatore — magnus piebem metiu inceaiit. Livy, 

11 . 18 . 

^ V. Optima lex. Postquam provocatio ab eo magistratu ad 
populum data est, quae aotea non erat. 

^ Provoco ad populum f according to the law under TuUut Hoa- 
tiliuH, cut TuUus Ho$tiliu9 cewil : Livy, viii. S3. The 

senators repaired from, the Curia to the condo, that is, to the Comi- 
tium, hard by the Curia. Fabius was not displeased to be sent down 
from the roctra to the Comitium, where he might speak freely, as a 
member of the great council of the populus. The aid of the tribunes 
might be serviceable in case of extremity, becauae their persona ware 
inviolable : but in no way could the affair be brought before the eea- 
cUium of the plebs. 
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when, overiooking the privilege of the patricians, he ex- 
pressly asserts that in no instance was there a right of 
appealing against the dictator, and that he might con- 
demn knights and senators to death without a trial 
as well as for that of Dionysius, who fancies he decided 
on every measure at will, even about peace and war^. 
Such notions, out of which the modems have drawn their 
phrase dictatorial power^ are suitable indeed to Sylla and 
CSsesar: with reference to the genuine dictatorship they 
are utterly mistaken^. 

Like ignorance as to the ancient state of things is in- 
volved in the notion of Dionysius, that, after the senate 
had merely resolved that a dictator was to be appointed, 
and which consul was to name him, the consul exer- 
cised an uncontrolled discretion in the choice^: which 
opinion, being delivered with such positiveness, has be- 
come the prevalent one in treatises on Roman antiqui- 
ties. Such might possibly be the case, if the dictator 
was restricted to the charge of presiding over the elec- 
tions, for which purpose it mattered not who he was. 
In the second Punic war, in 542, the consul M. Valerius 
Laevinus asserted this as his right and in the first 
the practice must already have been the same; for else 

Zonaras, quoted in note 1243. 

^ V. 70. 73 : IloXf/iot; kcll tlpT^vrfS Kai iravrbs aXKov irpayparos 
Kvpta (^dpx^l) avroKpdrtop Kal dinm-evBvpos. 

^ Of the latter on the contrary are we to understand the state- 
ment in the same passage of Zonaras, that the dictator (like the con- 
suls) could not draw upon the treasury beyond the credit on it 
granted to him by the senate. 

v. 73 : Ou irapa tov Hrjpov rr^v apx^v tvpoptvos — dXX* iJir* 
dv8pbs diroBex^tis evos. Compare the whole account of the appoint- 
ment of T. Lareius just before this. 

" The senate decreed that the consul should inquire the will of 
the people, as to the person to be appointed, and should proclaim 
him whom they tiiose : the consul negabat w popuium ropaiurum quad 
suae potestatis esset : Livy, xxvxi. 8. 
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• P. Claudius Fulcher could not have insulted the republic 
by nominating M. Glycia*. But never can the disposal 
of kingly power have been entrusted to the discretion of 
a single elector. 

llie pontifical lawbooks, clothing the principles of 
the constitution after their manner in a historical form, 
preserved the true account. For what other source can 
have supplied Dionysius with the resolution of the senate, 
as it professes to be, that a citizen, whom the senate 
should nominate, and the people approve of, should govern 
for six months ^*^2? The people here is the populua It 
was a revival of the ancient custom for the king to be 
elected by the patricians : and that such was the fonn is 
establisht by positive testimony 

Still oftener, indeed throughout the whole first decad 
of Livy, do we read of a decree of the senate wliereby 
a dictator was appointed, without any notice of tlie great 
council of the patricians I'he old mode of electing 

♦ Livy, Epit. xix. Suetonius, Tiber, c. «. 

13J3 * 0 ,, fjQyXfj jrpotXrjrai, ical 6 d^fws iniyjrtfffHoyjnu, Dio- 

nysius, V. 70. 

^ M. Valerius — qui primus magisiisr a poyuUi creatus est. Fes- 
tuN, V. ( )|>tima lex. Accepto senatus ileereto ut comitiis curiaiis re- 
vocatus de exilio jiiftsiu pojntli Camillus dictator extemplo crearetur : 
Livy, v. 4-6. Ap. (’laudiiiiii dictatiirem cmuteiiHu patriewrum Ser- 
viliuB consul dixit : vii. 6. Before the secession of the plebs, Appius 
was on the point of being created dictator ; but the consuls and the 
seniores patrum contrived to prevent it (ii. 30) : so that the annalist 
had in his eye an election by the juniorejf, that is, in this place, tlie 
curies. The viator, who carries the dictatorship to Cincinnatus, says 
to him : vela corpus ut proferam tenatwt popuUque Romani mandaU : 
Pliny, xviii. 4. 

^ IV. 17. Senatus dlctatorem dici Mam. Aemilium jiisait. — S3: 
Seoatus Mam. Aemilium dictatorem iterum did jussit — 46 : Dicta- 
tor ex S. C. dictus Q. Servilius Priscus. viii. 17 : Dictator ex aucto- 
ritate seoatus dictus P. Cornelius Rufinus. ix. S9 : AucUnre scoatu 
dictatorem C. Junium Bubulcum dixit, x. 11 : M. Valeriura consiilem 
omnes centuriae dlxcnre, quern senatus dictatorem did jussurua erai. 
The whole story, how Q. Pabius constrained himself to declare hb 
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the kings was restored in all its parts. The dictator, 
after his appointment, had to obtain the imperium from 
the curies And thus, from possessing this right of 
conferring the imperium^ the patricians might dispense 
with voting on the preliminary nomination of the senate. 
Appointing a dictator was an affair of Urgency: some 
augury or other might interrupt the curies: it was suffi- 
ciently unfortunate that there were but too many chances 
of this at the time when he was to be proclaimed by 
the consul, and when the law on his imperium was to 
be past And after the plebeians obtained a share in 
the consulate, as the senate was continually approximat- 
ing to a fair mixture of the two estates, it was a gain 
for the freedom of the nation, provided the election i^puld 
not be transferred to the centuries, to strengthen the se- 
nate's power of nominating. Under the old system a 
plebeian could not possibly be dictator. Now as C. Mar- 
cius in 398 opened this office to his own order, whereas 
in 393 it is expressly stated that the appointment was 
approved by the patricians, it is almost certain that the 
change took place in this interval Even in 444 the be- 
stowal of the imperium was assuredly more than an empty 
form. But it became such by the Maenian law. Thence- 
forward it was only requisite that the consul should 

mortal enemy dictator (ix. 38), implies that L. Papirius was already 
nominated, but could not enter upon his office, unless the consul pro- 
claimed him. Even Dionysius in one instance recognizes the nomi- 
nation or proposal by the senate : vil. 56 : ^ucrarap v<l>* vftov aiptBfis, 
The following passages also apply to the election by the senate, ii. 
30: Manium Valerium creant Cconsules senioresque patrum). iv. 21 : 
Dictatorem dici A. Servilium placet, vi. 2 : Placuit dictatorem did 
M. Furium Camillum. vii. 12 : Dictatorem dici C. Sulpicium pla- 
cuit. The following have a wider sense, in. 26 : L. Quinctius Cin- 
cionatus consensu omnium dicitur . vi. 2S : Dictatorem T. Quinctium 
Cincinnatum creavere. Creavere is used in reference to the comitia : 
see for instance iv. 11. 

1266 Livy, IX. 38, under the year 444* : (L. Papirio Cursori) legem 
curiatam de imperio ferenti triste omen diem diffidit. 
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Consent to proclaim the person named by the senate. 
Thus after that time, in the advanced state of popular 
freedom, the dictatorship could occur but seldom, except 
for trivial purposes : and if on such occasions the appoint- 
ment was left to the consuls, they would natiiraily lay 
claim to it likewise in those solitary instances where the 
office still had real importance 

However, when P. Claudius insultingly misused his 
privilege, the remembrance of the ancient proccnlure was 
still fresh enough for the senate to have the |K>wer of 
annulling the scandalous appointment To do so, tliey 
would not even need the legal limitation mentioned by 
I /ivy, that none but consulars were eligible. A law of 
those early times can only have spoken of pretors and 
pretorians : for which reason, the pretor continuing to be 
deemed a collegue of tlie consuls, it was not violated, 
when L. Papirius Crassus was made dictat6r in 41^ : and 
the other cases, which would be against the rule, if in* 
terpreted strictly of such men as had actually been con* 
suls, might probably be explained in the same way, if 
we had pretorian Fasti 

In a number of passages it is distinctly stated that 
the master of the knights was chosen by the dictator at 
pleasure. But this again must have been the more 

18 M These transitions are exhibited in the account given by Dio- 
nysius, how, at the very first establishment of the dictatoiuhip, the 
people committed the choice to the senate, the senate to the consuls. 
As to the imperium, he knows nothing of it. All this, if he had in- 
vented it, would be absurd : but he met with it in his books : and we 
are already acquainted with many symbolical representations of the 
same kind. 

Did Rome excitp the attention of Aristotle? As he never in 
the Politics quotes its constitution, which in his days wet Just in its 
prime, he must have been unacquainted with it. But the reniMk (Polit 
IV. 10), iv ^ap^pop Turip alpovmu ampparopag popopxovs, pr ol w i 
bly refers to the Romans, as well as the Samnites and Lucanians. 
He refers to the analogous example of the astfmntia ; and Dlonyaius 
does exactly the same when speaking of the dictatoiship. 
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recent practice. At all events his appointment is attri- 
buted in one instance to the senate, no less clearly than 
that of the dictator ; as at the origin of the office it is, at 
least in general terms, to electors . and the decree of 
the plebs, which in 542 raised Q. Fulvius Flaccus to the 
dictatorship, enjoined him to appoint P. Licinius Crassus 
magister equitum*. The civil character of this officer is 
envelopt in total obscurity.' But that he was not merely 
the master of the horse, and the dictator’s lieutenant in 
the field, is certain. I conjecture, that he was elected 
by the centuries of plebeian knights, — as the magister 
populi was by the popuhis, the six suffragia, — and that 
he was their protector^’. The dictator may have pre- 
sided at the election; so that the twelve centuries^ted 
on the person whom he proposed. This might after- 
ward fall into disuse ; and he would then name his brother 
magistrate himself. 

Livy, VIII. 17 : Dictator abconsulibus ex auctoritate senatus 
dictuB P. Cornelius Rufinus, magister equitum M. Antonius. ii. 18: 
of Larcius and Sp. Cassius — creatos inveiiiu. ConsuUires legere, 

• Livy, XXVII. 5. 

Hence a plebeian would be eligible to this office even before 
the Licinian law. See p. 521. There seems to be a reference to the 
plebeian knights, w'here C. Servilius Ahala is sent by the dictator to 
Sp. Mselius : Livy, iv. 14. 
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THE COMMONALTY BEFORE THE SECESSION, 
AND I'HE NEXI. 


The appointment of the dic tator by the curies was 
a step backward from the constitution of Servius, evin- 
cing a settled plan to rob the plebeians of its advantages 
and honours, while its burthens w^ere still to remain with 
them : and it was the prelude to a far worse usurp- 
ation, by which the plebs w^as deprived of its right of 
electing the consuls in the centuries, as it had already 
been of its share in the consulship. Possessing the 
dictatorial powei, which they might either exercise or 
hold out in terrour, the patricians were strong enough 
to engage in a plan for stripping their free countrymen 
of all their rights, and reducing them individually to 
slavery. Had it been executed with caution, the atro- 
cious design might have succeeded. Its failure, as is 
often the case, was owing to their mad im|iatience and 
precipitance, and to that cupidity which will not wait, 
until usurpation in its struggle against the spirit of free- 
dom has cleared the course for it. 

After the banishment of the Tarquins, the govern- 
ment behaved kindly to the commonalty. It is related 
that all duties were done away; and that the city took 
the salt-trade into its own hands, to stop the extortion 
of the retail-dealers As to the statement that the 
plebs was exempted from tribute, it must either meaiif 


Livy, 11. a. 
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that the Mrhole charge of paying the troops was thrown 
upon the erarians"^, or that the arbitrary taxation intrO' 
duced under the last Tarquinius was abolish t The Va- 
lerian laws restored the good laws of king Servius with 
regard to life, personal security, and honour. In like 
manner the first consuls are said to have renewed the 
laws which prohibited pledging the person That the 
guilds and their motes were reestablisht, follows of course. 

But it was only while Tarquinius excited alarm, and 
till the hard war with Etruria was ended, that the go- 
vernment, as Sallust says, ruled with justice and mode- 
ration. When this was over, the patricians dealt with the 
plebeians as with slaves, tyrannically maltreated them, 
and even sported with their lives, turned them out^pf the 
public domain, and wielded the government alone, to the 
exclusion of their fellowcitizens : by which outrages, and 
above all by the pressure of usury, the commonalty, being 
forced at once to pay tribute, and to serve in neverceasing 
wars, was at last driven into insurrection. T1iis repre- 
sentation has been adopted by the greatest father of the 
western church as evidently true To the same effect 
Livy relates, that, so long as Tarquinius was living in 
exile, the favour of the plebs was courted ; but that after 
his death the nobles began to maltreat it^^ I repeat, 
that chronological statements with regard to this period 
are totally idle: only it is too gross a violation of all 
probability, for Livy to place the king’s death, the change 
in the conduct of the patricians, and the beginning of its 
fruits, the first disturbance, all in the same year. Some 
annalist must have mentioned the evil, which without 

• See p. 473. 

Dionysius, v. 2 : Kat rovv poixovs rovs ircpi rwv truyi^okalMV 
rovg vrro TvXXi'ov ypaxf>ipTas, ^ikavBptijravs Koi triporiKovs c2^ Bo- 
KOVPTM, ovs SiroMfras xareXvcrc TapKvviog, dp€V€wrapro. 

^ Augustin, de Civitate Dei, ii. 18. 

^ 11 . 21 : Plebi, cui ad earn diem summa ope inservitum enit, 
injuriae a primoribus fieri coepere. 
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.doubt' had been waxing worse and worse during several 
years, for the first time retrospectively at the epoch 
when it reacht its full growth. 

That the oligarchy should have been strong enough, 
when aided by the terrours of the dictatorshif), ojienly 
to revive the ancient laws of debt, is no way incredible. 
When we find these laws however not only remaining un- 
altered at the peace between the two estates, but for 
half a century after those of Licinius, great doubts arc 
cast on the story that they had been abolisht tw'ioe in 
the very early ages. Be this as it may, that diftercnce 
between the rights of the two orders, which afterward 
caused the need for the legislation of the decemvirs, was 
here so deeply rooted, that it lasted for four genera- 
tions after the laws of the twelve tables. Hence Livy, 
when he is about to relate the abolition of bondage for 
debt, says, this was the commencement of a new free- 
dom for the plebs*2®*. This remark clearly belongs to 
an old annalist, not to Livy: it may therefore be re- 
garded as a distinct assertion, on what otherwise could 
only be inferred, though with perfect certainty; namely, 
that the pressure of this system fell on the plebeian debtor 
alone. As to the patrician, he can never liave either 
pledged his person by covenant, or been sentenced to 
servitude by the law. 

Now if the only difference had been, that the original 
citizens enjoyed a better state of law within their own 
body, this would have bred no feud between the two 
estates. The plebs might have past a resolution to adopt 
l^e same system, and would have had no trouble in ob- 
taining the sanction of the ruling class for it, if requi- 
site. But unfortunately it was the intereet of the patri- 
cians to stand up for the cruel practice of personal pledges, 
as much as for any privilege of their order. Livy lumseU, 

^ viii. SS : £o anno plebi Romanaa velut aliod Initiuni liber- 
tatia factum esi, quod nect denenmi. See p. iSl. 
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in spite of his prejudices, does not suppress what was 
to read in the Annals; that every patrician house 
was a gaol for debtors; and that in seasons of great dis- 
tress, after every sitting of the courts, herds of sentenced 
slaves were led away in chains to the houses of the no- 
bless Dionysius too represents king Servius as say- 
ing, that the cruel usury of the patricians, who by its 
means were reducing the free citizens to servitude, and 
their pretensions to the exclusive occupation of the pub- 
lic domain, were the motives which urged them to plot 
his death nnd in the decisive case, where the abomi- 
nable consequences of this system led to its abolition, 
the usurer, L. Papirius, was a patrician ; his victim a 
plebeian, C. Publilius *. ^ 

Nay, they appear in these cases not like persons who 
from their superior power come forward in behalf of 
others as well as of themselves, but as if they alone 
were concerned ; and this too so late as in the year 
897, when a reasonable limitation to the rate of interest 
is eagerly determined upon by the plebs, but gives offense 
to the patricians Not that we can suppose the ple- 
beians to have been without the power of proceeding after 
the same system. Only if they wisht to abuse it, by 
stretching it to the utmost, they might be restrained, as 
they were subsequently by the tribunes of the people, 

vi. 36 : Gregatim quotidie de foro addictos dud, et repleri 
vinctis nobilea domos : et ubicunque patridus habitet, ibi carcerem 
privatum esse. 

•• IV. 11 : Mefi^pwrai fxoi rives iic ruv narpiKlav airoKreival pje 
avpofivvfitvot, — mv rov dq/iov ciJ frerroiijKa — axdofievoi — o2 dovctoral 
fUv, Sn Toift TFiyifras vftas ovk elatra r^v ekrvOepiav diPtupfdfjvcu drr* 
adrSv irp6§ r& xP^ axOevras (read dnaxBhTos), o2 dc jcaroyocr^t^o- 
fievoi rh bmioata a. r. X. 

• Livy, VIII. S8. 

^ Haud aeque laeta patribus— de undario foenore— rogatio est 
perlata: et plebs aliquanto earn cupidius edvit: Livy, vii. 16. 
Manlius too (vi. 14) vodferatus de superbia patrum, ao orudelitate 
foeneratorum, et miseriis plebis. 
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S0 even in those days by the magistrates wiiose office 
gave rise to that of these tribunes: and the free pos- 
sessor of hereditary property might screen himself against 
the persecution of a brother plebeian, by becoming the 
client of a patrician. Probably however the main part 
of the loans were merely negociated in the name of pa- 
tricians on account of their clients, who were forced to 
appear in the person of their patrons, and who also reapt 
the greatest advantage from doing so. If a foreincr prac- 
tist such usury, he had without doubt, beside tlio ortU- 
nary burthens of clientship, to pay, like the frecdmexi, a 
particular sum to his lord. 

Now that in these early times not the slightest trace 
should be found of usury carried on by the plebeians, is 
the more remarkable, because in the latter ages of the 
republic the plebeian knights w'ere the very class among 
whom it struck root; although Cato had pronounced it 
to be no better than higliw'ay-robbery. On the other 
hand, among the members of the few remaining patrician 
houses, hardly a single one has been charged with this 
disgraceful trade ; a memorable instance, that virtues and 
vices are not heirlooms in particular families or classes 
of society; but that the power of doing what they list 
will mislead such as are not restrained by respect for the 
opinion of the better disposed among their fellowcountry- 
men and equals; whereas the necessity of keeping watch 
over our honour preserves us from depravity; that a do- 
minant faction is ever sure to transgress, and thereby to 
set its adversaries in a favorable light 

In all countries men in need have bad the wretched 
right of selling their persons and their families. It ob- 
tained among the nor^em nations as well as among the 
Greeks and in Asia, llie right of the creditor to seise 
his insolvent debtor as a servant, and by his labour, or 
by the sale of his person, to repay himself so far as this 
went, was scarcely less widely spread. Akin in tbmr origin 
and in their re^ts, these rights are yet sahatontially 
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different: and if we draw a proper distinction between 
theniy the ancient Roman law of debt becomes perfectly 
clear and simple. 

Debts may be incurred either by a direct loan, or by 
breach of an obligation to some payment Besides, ac- 
cording to the Roman law, certain offenses created such 
an obligation, as larceny and the like. Now whether the 
debt arose from such offenses or otherwise, whoever, after 
the pretor had given sentence, failed to discharge it within 
the legal term, was consigned by the law to the creditor 
as his bondman: but he was addichxs^ and not nexus 
A person became nexus, when by a regular Quiritary bar- 
gfidn before witnesses, for money weighed out to him, he 
disposed of himself, and consequently of all that b^onged 
to him; whereby under the form of a sale he in reality 
pledged himself. Into this state none could come except 
by his own act and deed. 

For, as we learn from the well-known testimony of 
^lius Gallus®9, every transaction according to Quiritary 
law and with these forms was a nexum : and it is an 
utter mistake, which occurs only among the modeims, to 
derive the name of the nexi from their fetters, and to 
suppose that they were slaves in fetters for debt At 
the first every such transaction, as is too plain to need 

So vas the person who had pledged himself, and did not re- 
deem himself within the iixt term : he then ceast to be nexus. 
Hence Dionysius, in the classical passage on the subject (vi 83), 
only discriminates between the addiction incurred by debt and from 
offenses. Menenius offers to cancel all the nexa of the insolvent 
(noilr 6<t)stkovTas j^pia Ka\ firj dvvapsvovs didXvtratrdai, a<t>tl<T6ai rap 
^XrifMTap ) ; to set at liberty all such as were addicti from having 
ISsiled in their payments (c? tww ra ampara vTreprjpepov Zprap rats 
vopipois wpoOsapiais icare;(CTac) ; and in like manner all those who 
were so on account of a delictum privatum punishable with a fine 
(hlKots aXopTss IbUus' not state-criminals). 

" Quoted by Festus : Nexum est, ait Gallus Aelius, quodcum- 
qne per aes et libram geritur, idque necti dicHhr, quo in genere sunt 
biiec testamenti factio, nexi datio, nexi liberatio. 
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proo^ was an actual sale. But the ingenuity of the Uo-* 
mau jurists contrived by means of these forms to establish 
a system of pledging, whereby the seller was to keep pos- 
session of whal he had sold, and to redeem his pledge on 
repaying the money he had receivinl as an earnest : while 
on the other hand, if the money was not rej)aid, the cre- 
ditor laid claim to his property before the pretor. llie 
same form was given to a number of other transactions and 
proceedings, such as marriage by coemption, the fictitious 
sale of children for their emancipation, wills, and so on. 
All these, together with the actual transfer of jiroperty, 
are comprehended in the definition given by \'arro from 
Manilius '270 . in ting ^ider sense Sylla allowed all 

the mxa of the new citizens, whom he deprived of their 
franchise, to stand, as well as their rights of inheritance"'. 
But the fictitious sales were so frequent, the trausactiiJns 
carried on under the form of such sale,-; were so iin|K)rt- 
ant, that it became necessary to have a peculiar name 
for them. Hence usage restricted the general term to 
these, excluding the mniicipiht the actual transfers of pro- 
perty : and so Varro after Scawola defined a nrrum to be 
the form wdiere a thing is pledge<i, but not alienated ’ 2 . 

As the meaning of this word changed in process of 
time, so Varro’s definition of a nexus does not apply quite 
correctly, except to a single case. No doubt, when a free- 
man had contracted by servile labour to work off the debt 
for which he had pledged his person in a Quiritary sale, 

De L. L- VI. 5. p. 100 : Nexum Manilius ncrihit omne quod per 
libram et aes geritur, in quo iiint mancipia. 80 the Florentine MS. 

^ Cicero, pro Caecina, .35(H)2): lU tuJit de civitate, ut non 
Bustulerit horuni nexa atque haereditates. 

^ In the same place : Muciua (Scaevola u an interpolation) quae 
per aee et libram fiant ut obligentur, praeter quae {vulg. praetor quam 
quae : Flor. praeter quam) mancipio dentur, — id eat {vtdg. idem) 
quod obligator per libram, neque auum fit {vulg. sit). The peraoo 
wboee nexum waa releaat by payment, was acre ei liUra Ulteraiue : 
Livj , VI. 14. Hence nexa liberaia, Cicero, de Re p. 11 . 3t. 

2 O 
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he was a nexus ^^7* ; only one must not restrict the mean- 
ing of the term to this. Whoever had pledged his per- 
son in this way was nexus or nexu vinctus^^; even if he 
could not possibly become liable to discharge his debt by 
service. 

Such as had no property must always have concluded 
their loans under this form : those who had, would be 
able even in those days to give their land as security. 
In most cases however a person threatened with a sen- 
tence of addiction would probably enter into a nexum^ 
that he might escape for the time from that misfortune. 
If any one whose creditor laid claim to him before the 
pretor"^®, did not redeem himself his lot was chains and 
corporal punishment, and all the hardships of slqipery 

In the same place: Liber qui suas operas in servitutem (so 
Flor. — vul^. servitute) pro pecunia quam debebat^ dabat dum solveret 
Flor. debebat dum s. vulg. debeat dum s.), nexus vocatur. 

The two terms are without doubt equivalent : the former is 
opposed to ftolutvs in the Twelve Tables^ the latter in Livy, ii. : 
Nexu vincti solutique se undique in publicum proripiunt : where 
Doujat’s explanation, which has unaccountably been neglected, is no 
less certain than obvious. See Drakenborch’s note. Sigonius had a 
glimmering of the truth ; but his change — nexi, vincti, solutique — 
corrupts the text. 

This addiction is referred to in the passages of Livy quoted in 
note 126.5, and in the words V7r€pqpipa>v aTraywy?; in Dionysius, vi. 23. 

On servitude for debts not incurred by borrowing I shall speak 
in the second volume, after the laws of the Twelve Tables, in which 
it is so memorable a feature ; although these laws must by no means 
be considered as its primary source. I shall also recur to it when 1 
come to the Poetelian law. But as opinions delivered by woi*d of 
mouth are apt to get abroad in a mistaken shape, 1 will here lay 
down the following propositions beforehand. The Poetelian law 
merely did away the nexum of the person, in room of which. the 
Jiducia of property became universal : but it made no change in the 
addiction for debts or offenses ; and the latter certainly lasted even 
beyond the end of the second Punic war. This however was likewise 
abolisht ; and in its stead came the poeeeseio bonorum d^ioris^ The 
very expression aectio bonorum reminds us of the aectio corporis 
tor is. 
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So long as a mxm was not addictus^ he enjoyed the 
same rights as every other full citizen : this was ex- 
pressly secured to him by the laws '*7^. But on the other 
hand he who was adjudged as a slave, lost his civic 
rights 78. llius he underwent that derriintUio capitis 79, of 
which it is true that our civil lawbooks make no men- 
tion, because we have nothing of Manilius or Scawola, 
and those who wrote under the emperors lived long after 
it had been forgotten ; of which however we have indis- 
putable evidence in the circumstance that an action which 
endangered a person's civic character, — a judicium turpe ^ — 
was a causa capitis, though no way affecting liis life. In 
the same manner a cause, w'here the question was, whether 
the possession of a person’s goods had been adjudged 
(addicta) by the sentence of the pretor, was a causa ra- 
pitis^; because this addiction had been substituted for 
that of the person. 

When a debtor was delivered up to his creditor, such 
of his children and grandchildren as were subject to his 
authority went into slavery with him : as was the case 

Kexo Bolutoque idem jus esto. 

7^ The consul Servilius promises the plebeians, that during the 
campaign Traora overta, nav 8c awfia, niiira 8’ iniri^la ttoXituv 
*P atfutiov shall continue ap^va-laoTot unit rc basdnv sat akXuv natrrot 
trvfi^oXainv. Dionysius, vi 41. And Appius says (vi. 59) that he 
had lost money by several of his debtors, but bad never made any 
irpotrBtrov ovtt Bripov. 

7* Deminutus capite appellatur — qui liber alteri mancipio datua 
eat: Festus. 

** Hence the affair of P. Quinctiua was so (Cicero, pro Quinct. 
9(32)): and the question was, whether his bona in reality ptmsessa 
fuerint nec ne. (Japut was the title in the censorian regiater, com- 
prising everything set dow n under it with regard to a perwm'a con- 
dition : every change made therein on hia becoming dt teHoris juris 
was a deminutio capitis. They who are familiar with the R<»maii no- 
tions will not need many words to underitand, that, for instance, the 
degrading a plebeian to be an erarian, or hia removal into a tribus 
minus honesta on being found guilty of ajnbitus or the like, were each 
u capitis deminutio. 


2 o 2 
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when state-criminals were sold along with their family 
This state of the law was known to those annalists, who 
made the old soldier tell the people, that the usurer had 
carried him and his two sons into slavery * ; and who 
represented the edict of the consul Servilius as ordain- 
ing that, if a debtor-slave®" were willing to serve, his 
creditor should not keep his children or grandchildren 
in confinement®"*. This was the main reason for the 
emancipation of children; a measure which according to 
the Roman law on domestic rights could otherwise scarcely 
have occurred. 

If we once gain a clear insight into this law of debt, 
we have solved the perplexity which led Dionysius to 
take such strange views, and which thereby has ^intro- 
duced such momentous errours into Roman history. 

The Annals related that the persons who seceded on 
account of their debts were in the legions. But how 
was it consistent with the Servian constitution, for men 
to serve therein, who had forfeited their freedom to their 
creditors, and so were poorer than a proletarian, if he 
was clear from debts? Dionysius here again takes the 
perverse course of reconciling these contradictory state- 
ments by the groundless assertion that they served as 
slingers ®^ : so that men with less than nothing would 
have stood in the fifth class. And what would the Servian 
constitution have been worth, if the hoplites and knights 

Ipse familiaque ad aedem Cereris veneat. 

• Dionysius, vi. 26. 

^ An addictusy not a nejms. The former class was again called 
out in the second Punic war. 

^ Livy, II. 24 : Ne quis militis — liberos nepotesve moraretur. 
Dionysius, vi. 29 : M^re yevos avrSv anayfiv. This foreiner mis- 
apprehended his authorities, and the nature of the law, in vi. 37. 
For there can never have been any need of releasing the relations of 
the nexi in an ascending line. 

^ v. 67 : UpotrBi^Krjs fioipav infixov rots h 0dXayyi reraypivois 
— p.i^S€v <^cpovrer SwXor, ort p.^ axficvdopas. 
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had been unable to make head against the unarmed po- 
pulace ! 

llie plebeians however, who left the camp, were rtexij 
whose freedom and property were merely pledged **** ; 
and many others, who were not suff(»ring under the same 
pressure, may liave joined them from sympathy, and with 
a view to avail themselves of circumstances f(»r the fur- 
therance of political freedom, llie army might be levied 
according to the classes; and yet the majority of the 
hoplites might consist of persons, \iho, when their debts 
became ])ayable, would not even he secure of personal 
liberty. There arc but too many countries where a like 
state of things is to he found ; where most of the land- 
holders, though ostensibly they continue to be so, were 
they to discharge their debts, would have nothing left ; 
and, till that time comes, farm their estates for their cre^ 
ditors, as the Roman debtor farmed his for the usurer"^. 
Now if, where a nation is thus circumstanced, the distri- 
bution of political rights be proportioned to the landtax 
paid, it W'ould be so far from agreeing with the relative 
state of property, that the main j)art of the citizens elect- 
ing and eligible to offices might be in a destitute, or 
even desperate condition. 

Here is the proof 1 promist above, that the tribute 
was not paid out of the net income. I'or it corresjwndcd 
to the census : and if debts had been deducted in assess- 
ing this, the nexi could not have stood in tlie classes, 
or served in the legions. To have explained the nrxum 
in the passage where this was iKjfore asserted®^, would 
have grafted one episode upon another. As a further 
confirmation, 1 will here add, that the liquidation of debts 
in the year 403 rendered a census necessary ; because, in 

If there is any ground for the story of the calling out the 
addicti, they can only have entered into the irregular bodies, the 
civic legions. Probably however it u wholly apocryphal. 

Dionysiua, vi. 79 : Tols daptumut — ijpaymaCofM^^a roig iavrmp 
tcXijpovs Tcwpyctr. ® Bee p. M8. 
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adjusting the state of property with the demands of credi- 
tors upon it, a number of things changed their owners 
Under an income-tax the only difference would have been, 
that a person, who till then had paid for ten thousand ases 
of outstanding money, would now have paid for the same 
sum vested in land : while the previous possessor, even 
before he parted with his estate, would not have been 
taxt for it. Owing to this, the patricians, though they 
appear as the capitalists, are no way affected by the tri- 
bute *^^^5 which is represented as a tax peculiar to the 
plebs y®. 

In the Roman contracts for the use of money, the 
regular condition was that the sum should be repaid af- 
ter a stated term : which in those times, as the argfi- 
ments to be brought forward in another part of this his- 
tory will prove, must certainly have been the year of 
ten months. The rate of interest was unrestricted, and 
therefore exorbitant. The first legal limitation of it to 
ten per cent was a great relief to the plebs. No wonder 
then that it is spoken of as having been an ordinary 
case, for the accumulated interest to raise the principal 
to many times its original amount It was the cus- 
tom to convert the principal when due, together with the 

Livy, VII. 22: Quia solutio aeris alieni multarum rerum 
mutaverat dominos. 

^ The patricians have been making a present out of their neigh- 
bours purses, say the tiibunee, when it is determined to give the 
troops pay ; inasmuch as it can only be raised tributo indieto : Livy, 
ly, 60. Such touches come from the annalists. 

The tribunes depltne the fhte of the plebs, quae nunc etiam 
veHlgalis facta Hi, ut, cum tmcuUa omnia invenerint, tributum ex 
i^fhcta re familiari peiudani ; Livy, v. 10. They bring forward the 
Bgmian law, and forbid the collecting the tribute: v. 12. On 
another occasion however plH)es eoacta huic oneri succumbere, because 
the government did not want any levies : quern delectum impedirent, 
non habebant iribuni : vi. 32. 

** Livy, VI. 14: Multipiici jam sorte ezsoluta, mergentibus sem- 
per sortem usuris. 
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interest, into a new debt (versura) ; the discharge of which 
must soon have become utterly impossible. To under- 
stand the condition of the plebeian debtors, let the reader, 
if lie is a man of business, imagine that the whole of 
the private debts in a given country were turned into 
bills at a year, hearing interest at twenty per cent or 
more ; and that tlie non-payment of them were followed 
on summary process by imprisonment, and by the trans- 
fer of the debtor’s whole property to his creditor, e^eii 
though it exceeded what h(‘ owed. We do not need those 
further circumstances, which are iucomj>atihle with our 
manners, the personal slavery of the debtor and of his 
children, to form an estimate of tiie fearful condition of 
the unfortunate plebeians *‘9-. 

Their wretchedness was consummated by a system of 
base injustice. The plebeians formed the whole infantry 
of the line : and yet not only was all share in the con- 
quered lands refused to them; even tlie j)lunder, which 
a Homan soldier, unless it was given up to him, had to 
deliver in upon oath, was often kept back from them. 
Not that it w as employed for national purposes : it went 
into the common chest of the patricians 9 

This picture of distress, — not unlike the one placed 
before our eyes by the misery of hundreds of thousands, 
who are now going to wreck and ruin in seaport-towns, 
where every fortune is broken and all commerce is lost, 
and in manufacturing districts where work is at a stand, — 

1SB3 practice of mortgaging landed property prevailed at 
Athens even before the time of Solon, and subsisted along with that 
of pledging the person, which was afterward abolisht. At Rome the 
state of things would not admit of it : for it was equally inconsistent 
with the nature of the plebeian property, and with the usufructuary 
possession of the patricians. 

^ For publicum is pcplicum, what belongs to the populus. See 
above, note 1106; Vol. ii. note 386. Hence the commonalty is in- 
censt nuUignitate patrum gui milUem praeda fraudavere. — Q/deguid 
eaptum ect vendidii emuul, ac redegit in puUicum: Livy, ii. 4B. 
There are many other like paanges. 
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deluded Dignysius; so that, when the whole commonalty 
was driven into insurrection, he lookt upon them as no- 
thing else than a similar low starving multitude, to which 
idlers, libertines, vagabonds, such as harboured ilWill 
against their neighbours, and such as were malcontents 
from temper or interest, attacht themselves The po- 
sitiveness of this statement has had an imposing effect: 
and it has been entirely overlookt that Livy, though no 
way partial to the plebs, and though he certainly had 
not a clear insight into the nature of the several orders 
in early times, still has not a word which, if rightly 
understood, can give a shadow of support to such an 
opinion. 

A Greek writer indeed could hardly escape being 
ceived; in the first place, because his language, poorer 
and less exact in its political terms than the Roman, 
had only the one word demus to render both pojmlus and 
plehs Even in Aristotle^s time this word had a variety 
of senses, and in democracies denoted the nation and 
assembly of the people as opposed to the magistrates, in 
oligarchies the commonalty ; while popular usage employed 
it for the needy and common folk. In the days of Au- 
gustus, many as were the Greek cities, and those that 
pretended to be so, there perhaps was not one in which 
an oligarchy had kept its ground; and democracies were 
rare : the Romans had everywhere introduced timocracies : 
and under these, though the general assembly of the citi- 
zens also bore the name of demus^ yet at the same time 
it was applied, and in a stricter sense, to those inhabi- 
tants who, from not possessing the requisites for civic 
honours, were expressl]^ expluded by the law, or at all 
events in fact, from the senate and from offices, as common 

Dionysius, vi. 46. 

UoXcr and TroXirot may in earlier times have been equivalent to 
populus ; nay the former may perhaps be the same word : this defi- 
nite meaning however it did not retain. 
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people. The civic pleba too, which Dionysus found at 
Rome in the eighth century, was undeniably a demus of 
this sort; fonned by the body of those who partook of 
the largesses destined for the capitaP*^®; and consisting 
mainly of freedmen and semi-citizens. "Jlie resjiectable 
countrypeople and municipals-’^ were completely separate 
from it: still higher stood the knights, many thousands 
in number : at top of all the noblcss, which had coalesced 
with the remains of the patricians. 

lliat all these nevertheless were plebeians in a con- 
stitutional point of view, — that the whole Roman nation 
was so, cxcei)t the fifty patrician houses which were still 
preserved and the patrician families newly incorporated 
by Julius CcTcsar and Augustus, — this was certainly knowm 
to Dionysius. In his later books too he cannot possibly 
have rankt the leading plebeians, after the consulate was 
placed within their reach, among the common people. But 
how could he forget his having related a couple of pages 
before the description just referred to, that Valerius had 
enrolled four hundred plebeians among the knights on 
account of their w'ealth^? One might imagine indeed 
that the idea of that equestrian middle class, which occu- 
pied the interval between the senate and the jK'ople, was 
floating before his mind. But such an idea in tins place 
must have vanisht again the moment he tried to fix it 

If a foreiner, having heard of the misery of the Irish 
peasants, that they farm the land, which was the free- 
hold of their ancestors, at a rack-rent, the unprotected and 
forsaken clients of greedy or negligent patrons, should be 
led by this to look upon all the liish Catholics as paupers 


^ Aa the urhana is opposed to the thirtyfive tribee. 

^ The Romani rwttici, 

* See p. 399, note 633. 1 would remind the reader of Capito'e 
definition quoted above in note 691 : Gaioa, i. 3 : Plebia appellatione 
sine patriciia ceteri civet aignificantur. 

” Dionyaiua, vi. 44. 
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and beggars, he could not but be exceedingly surprised, 
if .told that they claim a share in the highest honours 
of the state, and to be eligible into the lower house, 
when' such eligibility both legally and in fact implies the 
possession of considerable landed property. Unless he 
were informed that the wretched peasantry are but a 
part of the whole class, which also comprises members 
of the nobility and of the middle ranks, he would be 
just as little able, as Dionysius was, to extricate himself 
from similar confusion. But when wc take a correct 
view of them, this very body of the Irish Catholics may 
furnish our age with a perfect parallel to the state of 
the plebs. They too, like the plebs, are a commonalty. 
The despair of the poor amongst them is the strongest 
weapon of the upper ranks: and the indignities these 
are exposed to would be matter of indifference to their 
inferiors, unless they were all forced into one body by 
the pressure of the laws. In one point however there 
is an enormous difference. The millions in Ireland, 
who are ready to stake their lives for the pretensions 
of their Superiors, would not, though the latter should 
gain their ends, see a single one among their vague 
hopes of better time^ accomplisht : whereas the lower 
plebeians were seeking for specific relief to their own 
actual wants. If England three generations ago had 
granted the full enjoyment of her civic rights in in- 
dividual cases, this would have disarmed the Catho- 
lics, and separated the higher orders from the populace 
and the priests who agitate it At Rome similar mea- 
sures would not have been availing to hinder distress 
from breaking out in violence, which the poor man pro- 
mist himself would release him from his debts, and give 
him a field of his own. 

When an errour has been firmly rooted for centuries, 
it can hardly be superfluous to bring forward a variety of 
definite instances in illustration of the truth. The Roman 
plebs, formed as it was by the inc-orporating of whole 
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bodies of citizens and countrypeople, might be com})ared 
to the Vaudese dependent on the city of Bern, among 
whom the old Burgundian iioblcss stood on the same 
footing witli the townsmen and the peasantry, as con- 
trasted with the soverain canton. Or if the reader be 
familiar with the history of Florence, let him imagine 
that the republic had united the inhabitants of the whole 
(lisfretto into a commonalty. In this the counts Ciiiidi 
and the castellans of ISIugello, as opposed to the rul- 
ing estate, would not by the principles of the law stand 
above the houses of Pistoja or Prato, nay, above the 
ctiinmon citizen or yeoman from the \ al d’ Arno. At 
the same time the former might notwithstanding be cMpial, 
perhaps more than equal, to the IJberti and the other 
proudest Ixjuses in the ruling city, even according to 
their own notions of nobility. As in a later age the 
Mamilii, who traced their pedigree from llysses and 
Circe, w'ere admitted among the plebeian citizens ; so 
there can be no question that the families of ]>lebeian 
knights in the earliest times were the nobility of the 
distretto ; that the first leaders of the {)lebs, the Licinii 
and Icilii, were no way inferior even in birth to the 
Quinctii and Postumii. 

But it was not the splendour flowing from a few fami- 
lies of this sort, that gave such respectability to the Roman 
plebs. It was their essential character as a body of land- 
holders, such as it is denoted by their Quiritary pro- 
perty. The ancients universally esteemed agriculture to 
be the proper business for freemen, as well as the pro- 
per school for soldiers. The countryman, says Cato, has 
the fewest evil thoughts. In him tlie old stock of the 
nation is preserved: while it changes in cities, where 
forein merchants and tradesmen settle, and the natives 
remove whithersoever gain lures them. In every coun- 
try where slavery prevails, froedmen seek their livelihood 


'*** Cattanei. 
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by occupations of this kind, in which they not unfre- 
quently grow wealthy. Thus among the ancients, as in 
aftertimes, such trades were mostly in the hands of this 
class, and were therefore thought disreputable to a citi- 
zen. Hence the opinion, that admitting the artisans to 
full civic rights was a hazardous measure and would 
transform a nation’s character. ITie ancients had no 
notion of a government carried on with dignity by guilds, 
such as we see in the history of the towns during the 
middle ages : and even in them it is undeniable that 
the military spirit sank, as the guilds gained the upper 
hand of the houses, and that at last it became wholly 
extinct; and with it fell the character and the freedom 
of the towns. At this day the Italian peasants, if pro- 
prietors, are a very honest and worthy race, and infi- 
nitely preferable to the townspeople. Agriculture is their 
nation’s true calling, as a sea-life is that of the Greeks, 
and even of the Neapolitans. 

The Roman plebs in early ages consisted exclusively 
of landholders and field-labourers: and even if many of 
its members were reduced to poverty, and thus stript of 
their estates, at least it contained no one who earned 
his livelihood by any other employnient ; by commerce 
any more than by handicrafts-. It was a duty of the 
censorian ofiice, and that too we may be assured even 
before it was entrusted to a particular magistracy, to 
see that none but industrious husbandmen kept their 
place in the tribe of their fathers. A bad farmer was 

Ab a general principle they were excluded among the early 
Greeks. Corinth forms an exception, which we know of : there may 
have been others unknown to us ; but at all events they were only 
eaceptions. 

* Oudevl 'Pa)/taiW ovt€ KOTrrfXop ovre X€iporixv^v fiiov ^x*^- 
Dionysius, ix. 85. The punishment can have consisted only in the 
censorian brand, the striking out a personas name from his tribe, as 
was the case with those who practist stage-playing: not that any 
peculiar disgrace was attacht to doing so, but because it was a civic 
trade. 
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erazisd from it; much more so he who entirely deserted 
his vocation ^*0^ Even the plebeians of the four civic 
tribes must be deemed to have been landholders at the 
first Within the vast compass of tlie walls, there was 
room left at least for gardens and vineyards : and be- 
sides the country-citizens had houses and bams in the 
city. 

It is true, Dionysius, who thus distinctly asserts that 
the plebeians were prohibited from every employment un- 
connected with husbandry, says in another })lacc that 
liomulus assigned agriculture, pasturage, and the various 
money-making trades to them as their calling*, 'iliis 
however occurs in his description of the manner in which 
the Roman people was originally arranged by Romulus 
as their founder ; a description transferred from that of 
a Roman antiquary, who understood his subject, and 
who represented the circumstances of times when as yet 
the state consisted of none but the patricians and their 
clients. Only the Greek writer was led astray by the 
delusion that tfne clients and the plebeians were the 
same body*. 

The source of this errour was evidently, that even in 
the eighth century a clientship was still subsisting, not 
only connecting the freedmen among the abovementioned 
city plebs with their patrons, but also many persons of 
good birth, who wanted wealth or fevorable circumstances 
to aid them in their efforts to advance themselves, with a 
patron of their own choosing; and generally the citizens 
of the municipal towns with the house to the protection 

Gelliug, IV. IS : Si quis agrum suum — indiligenter curabat — 
censorea aerarium facieb^t. 

* r€mpyftv, Koi ienivorpo<f>€ip, ffoi rat ;^fuiroiro<a^f ipya^tirBat, 

Il- 9. 

* II. 8 : 'EcoXet nths iv t§ KaTad€€arip^ tvxb aXt/fUiovt, ^ d* 
tof *'EXXtjvft €tvot€V IhjiuiTtKovs. II. 9 : napoKaraSiilKat SSmKt T04C 
woTpuciots rove ^parumve, imrpf^as ftcatny ov avror i^kfCXero 
rtpoararqv. 
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of which their native places had anciently entrusted them- 
selves. Now this relation was no more like the ancient 
respectable clientship, than the city plebs of those times 
was like the ancient respectable commonalty. Yet the 
same confusion, along with the subsequent reception of 
the clients into the tribes by the decemvirs*, has in one 
instance beguiled Livy into the notion that the individual 
plebeians were clients of the individual patricians : 
although elsewhere he abounds in passages which place 
the difference of the two classes, nay their counterposi- 
tion, in the clearest light And Dionysius himself^ deli- 
berately as he entertained that fundamental errour, con- 
stantly makes the same distinction between them in his 
running narrative, because the genuine expressions of fjiie 
Annals were lying before him. 

Similar accounts are followed by Livy, when he re- 
lates that, on occasion of a violent dispute between the 
two orders, the commonalty withdrew entirely from the 
election of consuls, and that it was held by the patricians 
and their clients alone 7. It is possible that this may be 
a misrepresentation of an election taken entirely away 
from the centuries : if so, it arose from a recollection 
how the affair was managed on a more recent occasion, 
when the plebs retired in despair from the comitia^. 
He further relates, that, before the trial of Coriolanus, 
the patricians, seeing that the whole plebs was infuriated, 
sent their clients round to dissuade tlie individual ple- 
beians, or to intimidate them^; that after the banishment 

♦ See the text to note 728, Vol. ii. 

1 S 06 yj, . Quot clientes circa sin^ulos fuistis patronoe. 

7 II. 64 : Irata plebs interesse consularibus comitiis noluit. Per 
patres clientesque patrum consules creati : that is, by the curies, and 
by the centuries without the plebs. 

B Because the Licinian law was about to be violated, — plebis eo 
dolor erupit ut tribunos — vociferantes relinquendum campum — moesta 
plebs sequeretur. Consules, relicti a parte populi, per infrequentiam 
comitia nihilo segnius perficiunt: Livy, vii. 18. 

^ II SA : Infensa erat coorta plebs — Tentata res est, si, dispositis 
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•of Caeso Quinctius they appeared in the Forum wiUi a 
great hand of clients, at open war with the plebs ; that, 
when Ap, Herdonius had seized the Capitoll the tribunes 
wanted to hold a council of the plebs, telling them that 
the occupiers of the citadel were not strangers, but allies 
and clients of the patricians, let in to terrify the com- 
monalty into taking the oatli of military allegiance**: and 
he explains the purport of the Publilian law to have 
been, that, the tribunes being appointed by the tribes, 
the patricians should altogether lose the power of getting 
their partisans elected by the votes of the clients **. 

To the same effect Dionysius tells us, that, when the 
plebs had deserted the city, the patricians and their clients 
took up arms He says it was proposed to the senate 
during the secession of the plebs, and again when the 
plebeians refused to serve, and again was decreed on a 
like occasion, that the patricians should march out along 
with their clients, and with such plebeians as would join 
them*^ He extolls the plebeians, because during the 


clientibusj absterrendo s’mgulos — clif^jicere rem posseiit. Univeni 
deinde processere — precibus piebem exposcenles. 

111 . 14 : Instruct! parutique (junitires putrum) cum ingsnti 
clientiuiii cxercitu sic tribunos, ubi primuin Hubmuveutet cauiam 
pruebuere, ad irti sunt etc. 

" 111. IG : Tantus tribunoa furor tenuit, ut — coiitenderent patri- 
ciorum huspites clienteaque~(CapitoIium insediaae) : — concilium inde 
legi perferendae habere. 

11 . 5G: llogatioiiem tulit — ut plebeii magistratua tributia co- 
mitiis iierent— rea— quae patriciis omriern (M>teatatcm per clientium 
Buffragia creandi quos velleiit tribunos auferret. 

VI. 47 : 'Aprraaairrft ra ottXo, (tvv roU oUeiots rKooroi ir«Xd- 
Voir — irap*Poi^6wv. 

** VI. 63: AOtoi t< ntXaras airayras tnay»^ 

fifOa, Kui Tov Br}fioTiKov TO nfpioy. vil. 19: 'Ex ray narpucltyy €$€• 
Xoxrat TiV€S Kareypaffnftreuf apa tow TrfXdrcur kui aiVotr — oXtyoy r* 
djTo TOV di^fwv pipos avv€arpdT€V€v. X. 16 : AtroiFff Sifni Tovt ftarpi^ 
Kiovr cavrwv tnopatri nu rur (nvovrw aurols ircXorwK onXurapivovt, 
Kui rirt aXko irXijBos cdcXovcriox avrois irwaptfrai. X. 27 : *£^ pif 
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famine and the dissensions, instead of plundering the gra- 
naries and the market, they ate grass and roots ; and the 
patricians, because they did not fall with their own forces 
and the great body of their clients on the strengthless 
starving multitude, and slay them or drive them out of 
the city And he relates, just as Livy does in one 

of the passages quoted above, that the patricians appeared 
in the Forum with their clients, in order to prevent the 
council of the plebs from assembling, or to disperse it 
by force 

These express and numerous testimonies have been 
overlookt, on account of a statement which is palpably 
erroneous. Yet surely many must have been struck by 
them as perplexing : and without doubt so were the his- 
torians themselves. But when they wrote, the only real 
division of the citizens was into the rich and the poor. 
The needy, however noble their lineage might be, had 
to court a protector: and he who had his million, even 
though he were a freedman, was courted as a protector. 
As to a relation of hereditary dependence, they could 


iZ€LQt)Tax 6 8i\fjLns rovs narpiKiovs afia rots TreXarati,* Ka6o7r\i(rafM€vovs, 
Twv T* aXXoiv TToXiTwi/ TTapaXo/Suvras ois ^ kovo-wv trvvapaa-Bai ruv — 
d'yui/os X. 43: *H yv(op.7)v dnedfi^aro, rovs TraTpiKLovs — e^ievai 

avv Tois eavrav TTcXaTais, t<5v 8* SXXwj/ TroXirwy roh j3ovXopci/ois p-e- 

rijt OTparfias — dcia tlvai rd npos Beovt. 

1816 yjj ig ; r oiKtia hvvojUL Kai rf/ rrapd Ttav ntXaTiov iroWjj 
' 0 V 077 . In this story the estates appear mostly as the rich and poor, 
nXovvioi and 7 rci/fjrcr' owing to the historian’s perverted notion of the 
demuB. Still he often expressly mentions the patricians and the 
di^poTiicoi, with the tribunes at their head. 

IX. 41 : Kaff iraiptias — dpo rols tavrap TrcXdroir, ovk dXiyoii 
ovo't, TToXXd pcpi; Tfjs dyopds Kartixov, X. 40 : A decree of the plebs 
is to be stopt by force, lav ireiOioa’i t6v Brjpov. The patricians 
are to come betimes into the Forum, dpo rols h-aipois re Ka\ n-fXdraic, 
and to scatter themselves about so as to separate the brifWTiKw. Now 
when d fiijpor rovr di(<rnur^ai fiovXofUPois Kara <l>vXas 

Toit Brifidrcus cpiro&av iyivovro, 41. To the same effect is the propo- 
sition of M. Valerius, in vii. 54. 
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hardly find any traces of such: their readers, since the 
revival of philology, have known of nothing of the kind: 
and thus it was impossible for them to form any other 
conception of the plebs, than that, as opposed to the 
nobility, it w'as a body of town-citizens, among whom 
the nobles had adherents and dependents, under the 
name of clients, a relation however merely springing out 
of personal wants, and terminating with them. 

Nevertheless, though there was no contemporary ex- 
ample to throw light on the obscurity of tlie ancient 
term, the descriptions of the nature of the clientship 
might still have been sufficient to shew, that the plebs, 
such as it appears in histor}', must essentially and ne- 
cessarily have been far removed from any relation of the 
kind. Would not the maltreatment and oppression en- 
dured by the commonalty have been incredible in a state 
of clientship ? when the patron was directed to protect 
his clients, and to promote their welfare, even against 
his owm nearest kin. Could the clients ever have been 
in want of any other protection than that of their patrons ? 
could they have needed that of the tribunes against any 
one whomsoever ? And how could decrees have been past 
in the assemblies, as they were afterward, adverse to the 
interests of the patricians, when these were the concern 
of every individual patron ? Ilieir clients, if they had 
thus injured them, would have become outlaws. 

''Fhe surprising tiling is, not that the clients were a 
totally different l>ody from the plebeians; not that, as 
follows from what Livy says about the consequences of 
the Publilian law, they were not included in the tribes; 
but rather his express testimony that they had votes in 
the comitia of the centuries, even before the deceoi- 
virate^^*^. But for thb we should look upon them aa 

>”7 Bscsum the tnuwfer of the election to ihe trihee warn to 
destroy the influence which the patricians exereiaed ihrougfi the 
eHentivm : see note 1319. 

2P • 
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Bojoumers, like those in Greece, destitute of all political 
rights, and who could not even maintain their civil rights, 
except in the person of their patron and sponsor. But 
there is no force in analogy, when opposed to such a direct 
assertion. Only this certainly does not compell us to 
assume that all the clients were erarian citizens, and that 
no part of them were metics in the Greek sense ; although 
I apprehend that no mention of any such is to be found. 
It is surely incredible that Rome threw open even her 
lowest franchise so wide, that every foreiner on attach- 
ing himself to a patron might acquire it. What then 
would have been the advantage of the isopolitcs ? Just 
as little can we suppose that foreiners, before a pretor 
for them was establisht could come into court in 9ieir 
own persons Such foreiners settled at Rome were 
complete metics : and I conjecture that a part of the 
freedmen were in a similar condition. It looks so very 
unlike the early ages, that there should have been two 
forms for the selfsame purpose, and the distinction be- 
tween them might so easily be lost, that I cannot per- 
suade myself that a slave who was set free by the vin- 
dicta, gained the same degree of freedom as one by the 
census By being registered in the census the Italians 

1318 This measure was a political change of the highest import- 
ance. What led to it was not the too great pressure of the pretor’s 
business, — to which for example the institution of the vice-chancel- 
lor’s office in England has been owing, — but the alarm excited by the 
clients of the grandees, with whose patronage the members of the 
Italian confederacy might now dispense. The patron who came for- 
ward, was the mask without which the client was not allowed to 
appear. 

** Hence, long after the clientship in its genuine form had 
eeast to exist, the person who came before the court in any particu- 
lar case was called patronus. 

^ Both these rights are traced back to the oldest times ; by sto- 
ries personifying them ; the former to the release of the slave who dis- 
close the conspiracy of the Tarquins ; the latter to Servius Tullius. 
This doubtless was the sole reason why his memory was especially 
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acquire the franchise of citizens. But a person who 
was to have the same power as they had of exercising this 
great privilege, must surely have been free already, lliis, 
and no more, 1 conceive, did the slave become by the 
vindicta: and even by the census, before tlie censorship 
of Appius the Blind, he merely obtained the rights of 
an erarian jn both stages, as merely free, and as a 

Roman citizen, he was still a client of the master who 
had releast him : in the former he would only have the 
rights of a mctic. 

Freedmen and their posterity probably made up the 
main part of the clients : and among these the race of the 
original ones, such as they were in the time of Romulus, 
would in great measure be merged. Among the me- 
tics and erarians were the artisans : if a plebeian gave 
up husbandry, he sank to the frfinchise to which these 
were confined. They too were not without the honour 
of corporations sanctioned by law; and their guilds were 
in such high estimation that Numa was said to have 
been their founder. I'here were nine of them; pipers, 
goldsmiths, carpenter?, dyers, curriers, tanners, copjier- 
smiths, potters, and a ninth guild common to the other 
trades -*. I'his y)art of the state never received that full 
development, which, as the guilds were connected wdtb the 
centuries by means of the carpenters, the trumpeters, and 
the homblowers, in the same way as the patricians were 
by the six suffragia, was no doubt designed for it. 

Those among them who were indej>endent pale-burgh- 
ers, — isopolites w'ho had not bound themselves to any 
patron, (if such a class existed.) and the descendants of 
clients whose tics had dropt off when the house of their 

venerated by slaves ; tfaou^ that circumstance was made use of to 
confirm the fable of hU birth, and was referred to his name. 

Plutarch, Publicol. c. 7. ■ 

" Plutarch, Numa, c. 17. Again three times three. How re- 
markable is the contrast with the ancient and great guilds at Flo- 
rence ! 

2 p 2 
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patronB became extinct, — were unquestionably as entire 
strangers to the dissensions between the ancient burghers 
and the commonalty, as the members of thb Florentine 
guilds were to the feuds among the houses of the Guelphs 
and Ghihellines. As a body, the clients were probably still 
subject to tbe orders of the patricians. 
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THE SECESSION OF THE COMMONALTY, 
AND THE TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 


In this divided state of the nation, the preponderance 
of numbers may not have been so entirely on the side of 
the plebeians, as will probably be supposed by every one, 
even by suoh as have thoroughly got rid of the delusive 
notion that the patricians of those ages are to be regarded 
as a nobless ; a class which in fact was to be found within 
both the estates. Had the superiority of the plebeians 
been so great, as to leave no doubt that the issue of a 
contest with arms, since matters had unhappily gone so 
far, would be in their favour, they would never have con- 
tented themselves with a compact which merely gave them 
back a part of the rights they had been robbed of. And yet 
the commonalty, if it stood together as one man, was evi- 
dently so strong, that their opponents betrayed the utmost 
infatuation, when, instead of endeavouring to separate the 
various classes which composed it, they wronged and out- 
raged them all at once ; the noble and rich, by withholding 
public offices from them; such of the gentry as without 
personal ambition were attacht as honest men to the well- 
being of their class, by destroying its common rights and 
privileges ; the personal honour of both, by the indignities 
to which such as stood nearest to the ruling party were 
the most frequently exposed, and by which men of good 
birth are the most keenl^^wounded ; every one who wanted 
to borrow money, and au the indigent, by the abominable 
system of pledging the person and of slavery for debt; 
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in fine high and low, hy excluding them from the public 
domains, where many, who had been stript of their pro- 
perty by the loss of the territory beyond the Tiber, might 
have found a home. The Valerian laws may not have 
been repealed : the twenty tribunes, such as they then 
were, may have had the right of snatching a person, con- 
demned to servile corporal punishments, from the gaoler, 
and bringing him before the court of the commonalty, 
which, as it could not assemble pell-mell, they would 
have to summon. But wo to him who durst do so against 
Appius Claudius ! 

When he and P. Servilius were consuls, in the year 259, 
a spark set fire to the infiammable matter which had 
thus been accumulated. An old man, who had escaped 
from his creditor’s prison, in squalid rags, pale and famish- 
ing, with haggard beard and hair, implored in agony the 
help of the Quirites. A crowd gathered round him. He 
shewed them the bloody marks of his inhuman treatment 
He told them that, after he had fought in eight and twenty 
battles house and farmyard had been plundered 

and burnt by the enemy ; the famine during the Etruscan 
war had compelled him to sell his all*^^; he had been 
forced to borrow ; his debt through usury had run up to 
many times its original amount; whereupon his creditor 
had obtained judgement against him and his two sons, 
and had laid them in chains. Disfigured as his features 
were, many recognized him to be a brave captain. Com- 
passion, indignation, spread an uprore through the whole 
city. All who were pledged, and all who had redeemed 

1 S 38 Dionysius, vi. 26. This looks very like a historical state- 
ment ; and yet it is nothing more than another way of dressing up 
what Dionysius says in the preceding clause, that he had served all 
his campaigns. See p. 447 . 

^ I suspect that in the original representation he belonged to 
one of the ten lost tribes. The whole story reminds us, and is a mere 
duplicate, of the one about the old soldier whom M. Manlius re- 
leases : Livy, vi. 14. 
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their pledges, flockt together; and all were clamorous for 
relief of the general distress. 

The senate knew not how to act. The people spumed 
the summons to enlist in the legions, which, a view 
of diverting the storm, were to be levied against the 
Volscians. ITiese and the Sabines are mentioned as the 
nations Rome was then at war with; for witli the Etrus- 
cans and Latins she was at peace. Compulsion was 
impossible. But when P. Servilius issued a proclama- 
tion, that no ])erson in slavery for debt should be hin- 
dered, if he were willing to serve ; and that, so long as 
a soldier was under arms, his children should remain 
at liberty, untoueht and in possession of their father’s 
property ; then all who were pledged took the mili- 
tary oath. After a few days the consul, at the head of 
a victorious army, rich in glory and booty, the conqueror, 
of the Volscians or Auruneians and of the Sabines, inarcht 
back to Rome. But the commonalty was bitterly de- 
ceived in its hopes that its oppression might be alle- 
viated. 

A great deal was siiid in the Annals of the way in 
which Appius Claudius, from the beginning of the dis- 
turbances, opposed every measure of humane and wise 
forbearance, and throughout their whole continuance per- 
sisted in the same obstinacy, lliis probably came from 
the family commentaries of the Claudii, who, priding 
themselves on their hatred of the people, as the \'alerii 
did on their hereditary love of the people, portrayed 
their ancestor with the characteristic features of their 
house : not that any historical accounts of him had been 
preserved. That house during the course of centuries 
produced several very eminent, few great men; hardly, 
down to the time when it became extinct, a single 

" This again seems to be nothing more or lem than an aeoount, 
in a historical form, of the origin of thejusiiiium, which meet pfroba- 
hly produced this very effect. 
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nobleminded one. In all ages it distinguisht itself alike 
by a spirit of haughty defiance, by disdain for the laws, 
and iron hardness of heart. They were tyrants by na- 
ture, and now and then dangerous demagogues. Tiberius 
was not more odious than the earlier Claudii. Their 
character is visible in the story, that such as had been 
slaves for debt were sent back to their prisons by Appius 
Claudius on their return from the field, and ^at such 
as were pledged were consigned by him without mercy 
to their creditors. But these sentences could not be 
executed : for the plebeians were in open insurrection. 
They protected all who were condemned : and the usurers 
who had obtained those detested judgements, the young 
patricians, who in their zeal werejepding a helping ^nd 
to the officers of the court, could hardly save themselves 
from their fury. ITius the year past away 

The next year, when the military season arrived, the 
consuls, A.Virginius and T.Vetusius, found it impossible 
to raise legions. The commonalty, assembling by night 
and secretly in the quarters inhabited exclusively by the 
plebeians, on the Aventine and the Esquiline, was im- 
movable in its determination not to supply any soldiers : 
and the entreaties for lenity, with which they had begun, 
now grew into a demand that all debts should be can- 
celed. The ferment was so violent, that the more mildly 
disposed among the patricians recommended the purchase 
of peace, even at this price. Others trusted it would 
subside on the restoration of their liberty and property 

1826 During this consulship it is said that the temple of Mercury 
was dedicated, an event connected with the institution of a guild of 
merchants ; and ^hat on this occasion an inspector of the corntrade 
was first Appointed by the people. This magistracy was probably 
renewed every year, until the business was transferred to the ediles^ 
who at first had nothing to do with it. If the election rested with 
the populus, as Livy tells us (ii. 27 ), it is hard to understand how 
a centurion, M . Lsstorius, that is, a plebeian, should be the first per- 
son who held this office. 
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to those who in the hope of regaining them had marcht 
the year before against the enemy. Appius insisted on 
severity : The beggars^ he said, are still too well off: their 
insolence ought to be quelled : a dictator will soon do it His 
friends would have placed him in this office : but the 
milder party prevailed in the election : and the mea- 
sure by which its proposer intended to dare every tiling 
and risk everything, became the means of a reconciliation 
through the appointment of Marcus Valerius*®. By a pro- 
clamation, like the one issued by Servilius, he engaged 
the plebeians to enlist. For they trusted in the power 
of the dictatorship, and in the word of a Valerius. Ten 
legions were raised*^, and three armies sent, against the 
Sabines, the iEquian^ -and the Volscians. Everywhere 
the Romans were favoured by victory, more rapid and 
more brilliant than the senate wisht if*", llie dictator 
was rewarded with distinguisht honours, but not with 

The Harlen and the Linden were the names of the parties in 
Appenzell during the lust century. 

^ Marcus he is called by Cicero, 2^naras, Livy ; that is, by hii 
manuscripts, in unison with Orosius ; Manius by Dionysius and the 
7'riumphal Fasti. Yet even in Dionysius, m ho places the tiegioning 
of the dissensions some years further back, the Valerius who at that 
time is well affected toward the poor, and who assuredly was meant 
for the dictator, is named Marcus : v. 64. 1 have already explained 
the corruption, above p. 539, n 1199, 1199. Sigonius altered the 
text in Livy, supporting himself by Uie authority of those who in 
earlier times had allowed themselves to garble the truth, for the sake 
of getting rid of contradictions : in this way Livy has been disfigured. 
Whoever does not distrust the completeness of the Fasti, must 
prefer Marcus, were it only because he had been consul ; which 
no Manius had. 

* Here there is a most glaring exaggeration ; at the AiUa the 
Romans had only four regular legions. 

* In speaking of this war the two historians invert the usual 
proportion between their narratives. The copious one in Livy infers 
that in the old representations the exploits of the plebs, and rnnee 
quenily the unwoiihy conduct of their rulers, were set in a pfomioent 
light. 
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the release of the debtors from slavery, which, true to 
his word, he demanded. Thereupon he laid down his 
office, the power of which would have been a dangerous 
temptation to put down the scandalous abuse of a formal 
right with a strong hand. The plebeians themselves 
owned that he could not do more to keep his faith, and 
full of gratitude conducted him from the Forum to his 
house. 

The dictator’s army, of four legions, had been dis- 
banded after his triumph : but those of the consuls were 
still in the field Under the pretext that a renewal 
of hostilities was impending, they were commanded to 
remain under arms. Hereupon the insurrection broke 
out The army appointed L. Sicinius Bellutus its leader, 
crost the Anio, and occupied a strong camp on the Sacred 


Although the words of Dionysius — to 19 vTrdrotr cTrera^e 
\vtip TO arpartv ^ara (vi.45) — seem distinctly to express as much, 
yet elsewhere he follows an account hy which the insurgents were 
only one of the consular armies. This in those days is said to have 
contained three legions: and when the tribune Brutus asserts that 
the emigrants were more than thrice as numerous as the Alban 
colony of Romulus (vi. 80), this is because every legion at that time, 
the tribes being twenty, had hve cohorts and 3000 men ; which is the 
number assigned to the Romulean colony : and Dionysius fancied 
that the seceders had been strengthened by new-comers from the 
city. So that in the passage, — tSp yap iepap rayp^TOP en Kvpiot 
Jfp {rj VI. 45, — which is certainly corrupt, we ought probably 

to substitute rpimp. Livy’s account too, that the dictator brought 
forward his proposition in the senate after the return of the consul 
VetusiuB, implies that only the three legions of the other consul were 
still in the field. It is true that on another occasion Dionysius ima- 
gines there were six legions : for this is all he means, when he makes 
Appius say that the emigrants were not so much as a seventh part of 
the ISOOOO Romans in the census (vi. 63) ; in other words, did not 
amount to 18600. That is to say, six legions on the abovementioned 
ffp-Rla consist of 18000 foot-soldiers: the cavalry, according to the 
views taken by Dionysius, are entirely left out of the account. This 
statement for a long time rather daszled than deceived me by its de- 
luuve historical look. It is worth while to observe how this too, 
when critically examined, disappears. 
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Mount, in the Crustumine district The consuls and 
the patricians returned to Rome without injury or insult. 

Many of the narratives in the earliest history of Rome 
betray their fabulous nature by the contradictions and 
impossibilities they involve. There are none such in the 
account of the first Secession, as given by Livy, and much 
more fully by Dionysius. Nor can we pronounce it to 
be quite impossible that a recollection of the various 
parties which divided the senate, and of their spokesmen, 
should have been preserved; although unquestionably 
there i|^e no traces of it in the oldest Annals. And 
yet the Internal connexion here merely proves the intelli- 
gence of the annalist who drew up the story now adopted ; 
as is clear from the irreconcilable contradictions between 
it and other stories, which at one time were no less in 
vogue. Cicero, who everywhere follows totally different 
Annals from Livy, speaks of the negociation of the dic- 
tator M. Valerius with the seceders, os of an undoubted 
fact ; and attributes the glory of having effected the peace 
to him: for which reason, and not for any victories, the 
surname of Maximus and the most splendid honours were 
bestowed on him^^ A fragment of the same story is 
discernible in what Livy himself mentions, in a passage 
far removed from the history of these times ; namely, that 
the nail was once driven in by a dictator during the Se- 
cession of the commonalty : for at the second Secession 

^ Hence this Secenion waa aim called the Cniatumeriiie : Vorro, 
de L. L. IV. 14, p. 24. The Sacred Mount had its name from being 
consecrated to Jupiter by the plebeians when they were leaving their 
camp : Festus, v. Sacer Mons : Cicero, Fragm. pro Com. 

Brutus, 14 (54) : Videmus — cum plebes — montem, qni Saetr 
appellatus est, ocoupavimet, M.Valerium dicUitorem dieendo seda- 
viwe diaoordias etc. 

^ viii. 18 : Memoria— repetiia, in woMsionibiit quondsBi plcbis 
elavum ab dictatore fixum. Jhia teems to be founded on the bUto» 
lical fiMst that the mimilar year expired befinre the sleethm of the 
new magiatratea, and that Valerint waa dicta t or in the middle of 
September. 
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no dictator could be appointed. The variations as to 
the number and names of the first tribunes of the peo- 
ple will be noticed further down. Lastly, all the Annals 
were not agreed even on the point that the army took 
its station quietly on the Sacred Mount, and obtained its 
end without violence. Piso, as Livy tells us, wrote that 
the plebs occupied the Aventine : Cicero says, first the 
Sacred Mount, then the Aventine : so does Sallust ; 
and when Cicero makes the enemy of the tribunate as- 
sert that it originated during a civil war, while the strong 
posts in the city were seized and held by armed men ^7, 
he refers to the same story. Piso himself perhaps did 
not deny the encampment on the Sacred Mount. Indeed 
it is utterly inconceivable that the commonalty should . not 
have placed some troops to maintain their strong quar- 
ters in the city: else the women and the helpless must 
have fled, or would have been seized as hostages. Nor 
is it improbable that their doing so gave rise to the story 
of the meetings on the Aventine and the Esquiline be- 
fore the insurrection. To these hills then such plebeians 
as dwelt scattered about the city retreated. On the 
Sacred Mount the legions encampt, and may have been 
joined by volunteers from the country round. Here were 
the leaders ; and here the treaty was negociated. 

Nor would the patricians have been able to keep this 
army out of the city, where the gates of the plebeian 
hills stood open to it. But every one of the seven was 
a fort^^: and thus the Palatine, Quirinal, and Caelian 
were no less defensible than the Capitol. These then 
were occupied by armed men, just as the Aventine was 

De Re p. ii. 33. 

^ Fragm. Hist. i. p. 935 : Plebes— annata montem Sacrum at- 
qne Aventinum insedit. 

^ De Legib. iii. 8 (19) : Inter qpna civium, et occupatis et 
obsessis urbis Incis procreatum. 

Septemque una libi muro circumdedit arces. Dionyaius oftea 
speaks of the strong posts in the city, ra ipvfum rr g yroXcor. 
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by the opposite party: and matters might have come, 
even without reaching the same pitch of violence as at 
Florence, to battles in the heart of the city; in the Forum, 
the Velabrum, the Subura. As the plebeians were far 
from being that common populace, which makes up much 
the largest part of the inhabitants of most towns, so Rome 
too was far from empty. Thousands beyond doubt had 
come in from the country ; where we cannot suppose that 
the patricians and their clients would be able to main- 
tain their ground. 

That the patrician houses could muster thousands 
capable of bearing arms, may be inferred from the ex- 
ample of the great German and Italian cities; out of 
which the burghers could send fifteen-hundred cavaliers, 
and even more, completely armed into the field. Tlie 
descendants of those who at one time formed the whole 
Roman nation, must still have been a large body: and 
the general fact, that the members of the houses were 
very numerous, is one on which such traditions as give 
any statements bearing upon it speak clearly enough. 
Not that 1 would consider it as a historical assertion, 
that the Potitii about the year 440 counted twelve frmi- 
lies and thirty grown-up men * : numbers of this sort 
occurring in the narratives from the priestly books are 
just as much matter of form as the well-known names in 
the lawbooks. As to the three hundred Fabii, they stand 
on no surer ground than the three hundred thousand 
barbarians under Mardonius: or their wives and chil- 
dren are included. Still less will the story of their four 
thousand clients, and the five thousand of the Claudian 
house, authorize us to draw any historical conclusion as 
to the number of dependents the patricians had under 
their orders. Yet a general acquaintance with the state 
of things might enable the annalists to relate, without 
danger of errour, though without any definite traditions, 


Livy, iz. 99. 
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that the patricians and their clients took up arms im- 
mediately after the secession, and that the headstrong 
adversaries of peace were so utterly infatuated, as to 
dream that they were powerful enough to contend at 
once with the commonalty and with forein enemies 
But with the same correctness they added, that the cli- 
ents were artisans and tradesmen ; a multitude which 
sent no soldiers to the legions, and which, being unused 
to arms, could not make head in the field against a 
peasantry enured to war. 

This partition of its forces saved Rome. There was 
no ground for dreading a massacre like that at Corcyra : 
for the nation was not split into a few hundred rich 
men of rank on the one side, and thousands of proleta- 
rians standing in direct opposition to them, whose vic- 
tory could not have been doubtful for an instant, when 
once they should rebell. If hunger did not reduce the 
patricians, the attempt to force their quarters would have 
cost torrents of blood, and the result must at least have 
been uncertain. The victors too, standing amid the ruins, 
between two conquering nations, the Etruscans and the 
Volscians, would not have had to exult long in their 
unblest triumph. If the quarrel however had been pro- 
longed, after the appeal to arms, the patricians, possess- 
ing the incalculable advantage of being the government, 
would perhaps have had time and means to sow division 
among their opponents, and certainly to strengthen them- 
selves by alliances. The annalist, from whom Dionysius 
took the advice he put into the speech of Appius, that, 
instead of the insurgents, the citizens of the colonies 
should be invited to receive the rights of the plebeians 

1880 of the leading passageB from Dionysius, — vi. 47, and 6S» 
— have been inserted above, in notes 1313, 1314. 

^ Qrjrfs, Kai ireXdrat, «cal ;^cip(»raicre£. Dionysius, vi. 51. The 
vulgus forense^opiiicum — sellulariorum. 

VI. 63 : Tovff €K T&v <l>pavpimv fifTa7r€p,irafi§6a, xai roits iv 
raif dnoiKuus avaKoK^fitv, These are the Romulean colonies which 
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and that the isopolite franchise . should be conferred on 
the Latins, had 'formed an admirable conception of the 
ancient state of things, or had weighed the laws and do- 
cuments preserved from that time with a perfect know- 
ledge of their spirit. The explanation of the Latin con- 
federacy must be .postponed to the next volume, in order 
that the bulk of the present may not swell out of all 
proportion. However, this being necessary, I will here 
introduce the remark, that the treaty with the Latins, 
which recognized their equality as a state, was made in 
the year of the Secession : and if an inference from the 
end to the means be anywhere allowable, there cannot 
be a question that it was aimed against the plebs, and 
that the conclusion of peace was decided by it 

Livy’s good sense taught him that this distracted 
state of the nation cannot have lasted many days. The 
Volscians and TEquiana would not have been motionless 
spectators, waiting to take up anns, or to sustain an at- 
tack, until the Romans were reconciled and ready for war. 
The notion of Dionysius, that four months 'past in this 
way, may be easily shewm to rest on a deduction which 
is good for nothing 1 do not indeed set much value 
on the story, that the seceders neither destroyed nor 
ravaged anything on the estates of their enemies, and 
merely took the bread necessary for their sustenance. It 
belongs to the legends of the marvels wrought of yore 
by virtues no longer to be found : but when extended to 

had the Caerite franchise : the colonists, that is, those of the ruling 
tribe, he calls i^povpa : ii. 53. See also vii, 53. 

* See the text to note 20, Vol. ii. 

^ It was assumed that the first tribunes were chosen on the 
twelfth of December (Dionysius, vi. 89): which however can only 
have been the day of election at the restoration of the office after 
the decemvirate, and thenceforward. This was combined with the 
breaking out of the insurrection under the consulship of Virginias 
and Vetusius, and also, it may be conjectured, with the dicUtorsbip 
of M.Velerins on the ides of September. 
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8^ch a period it becomes a monstrous exaggeration. If 
the open war however between the two estates was short, 
it is conceivable that the commanders bad wisdom and 
influence enough to restrain their followers from acts of 
violence, which would have obstructed a reconciliation. 

The election of the new consuls was carried on by the 
populus ; because the centuries, in the absence of the com- 
monalty, could not he assembled. The right of a free 
choice among the candidates for the office had only been 
secured by the Valerian law to the regular comitia : the 
curies were restricted to voting on resolutions of the 
senate : and from the same reasons, for which none but 
consulars were to be eligible to the dictatorship, those 
w'ho were proposed on this occasion, were men who, Slav- 
ing before been freely elected, had borne the consulate 
with honour But though the design even then with- 
out doubt was to maintain this advantage, the legal mode 
of election must have been reestablisht after the peace: 
and it was not till several years after that under more 
favorable circumstances a more decided attempt at this 
usurpation could be hazarded, when for a time it was 
successful. 

llius much may be considered as historical, that the 
proposal for an arrangement proceeded from the patricians. 
Their great council** empowered the senate to negociate: 

1848 Dionysius, vi. 49 : *0 Se ^rjfujs, irreibfi Trap^v o xpovos iv u 
Tos apxos iniKvpovv (auctores fieri) avvfXBovrfs etr to rredtoi/ 

(this is his usual errour, by which to the comitia of the plebs in the 
Forum he opposes those of the centuries in the Campus as an aristo- 
cratical assembly, instead of the council of the curies), ovB€vor olfre 
/imovTot Ttiv ^aT€iayt ovre bibopivTjv vnop^voin-os avros dwo- 

btittwa-kv virarovs etc rav cIXv/c/iorcDV apx^v ravnjv. In my 

account 1 have translated this back again into that which Dionysius 
read, but did not understand, and which was an unequivocal tradi- 
tion from extremely accurate and authentic notices. 

** This assembly, — the mention of which shews how carefully 
the Annals here copied the books of the augurs and pontiffii in re- 
presenting the whole procedure according to the forms of the 
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and: the latter sent the ten chiefs'^**' of its body 'on an 
embassy to the commonalty, as to a victorious foe. Hie 
compact between the two estates, — for the ambiguous 
word patres must here be referred, as it must generally 
in Livy’s earlier books, to the patricians, not to the senate^ 
— was confirmed by a solemn treaty concluded by the 
fecials over the body of a victim : and all the Romans 
swore to observe it 

The teims of this act are very different from what one 
should. look for, when the state of affairs was such, that the 
destruction of the patricians, although it would certainly 
have entailed that of the state, still appeared to be the 
more probable issue of a. civil war. Being reduced to 
choose between present sacrifices to be made by indivi- 
duals, and permanent ones by the order, the leaders of 
the senate decided with signal aristocratical wisdom. As 

constitution j — reduces Dionysius (vi. 67) to grent straits ; because 
he cannot conceive any eccletm, except that of the demus. It was 
the assembly however which by the original constitution had to de- 
cide in questions of peace and war (vi. 66), consequently that of the 
curies. How indeed should the senate have bad the power of sur- 
rendering the rights of the estate by its own authority ? Yu sup- 
pose that it was a plebeian assembly is absurd, as iu fact the saga- 
cious writer very clearly perceives. Nor could it be the nuxt one 
of the centuries : for this could only collect on the field of Mars ; 
whereas here the Vulcanal (r6 Upw ro€ 'Ht/xii'oToi/) is expressly men- 
tioned as the place of meeting. That temple lay above the Comitium 
(the passages to prove this are collected by Kardini, i. p. 97S; who 
however mistakes the Comitium and its locality), on the lower edge 
of the Palatine, and was considered a part of the Comitium, the very 
place where the patricians held their assemblies. See p. .S43, note 
1805. 

^ The list of their names In Dionysius (vi. 60) is very proba- 
bly authentic. That these ten were the decern primi is proved by 
the words just before, ol itruptuvtrraroi rAp wp*ir0vr§p*i», that is, of 
the gentee majpree, and by the pamage quoted above in note 704. 
Even though they were not aware of this, the editors ought not 
to have filled up the list by inserting the name of 8p. Naotiiis, of 
whom Dionysius had just said ex pres a t y that he was the fiist among 
the rcot. 

2Q 
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they had contrived to gain the Latins by entering into a 
confederacy with them, with like policy they detacht the 
cause of the multitude from the interests of the men of 
rank in the second estate, who, when deserted hy the lower 
orders, became powerless. The plehs neither gained the 
consulate, nor any other honours the rights of the 

patricians were not altered: all that was done was to 
give force to the Valerian laws. On the other hand, 
although Livy says nothing of any stipulations in behalf 
of the debtors, yet, as their distress was the source of 
the commotion, and the insurgents could not yield on 
this point without abandoning themselves, we cannot he- 
sitate to believe the account dn Dionysius, that all the 
contracts of the insolvent debtors were canceled, and .that 
all who had incurred slavery, by forfeiting their pledges, 
or not paying their fines, recovered their freedom *7. 

But here too the sacrifice made was only for the mo- 
ment: for the patricians managed to prevent any change 
in the law of debt. Without doubt its abolition was de- 
manded: and if Agrippa’s purpose was to convince the 
plebeians that they themselves could not dispense with 
money-dealings, nor consequently with severe laws to pro- 
tect them, we discern the bearings of his fable*, which 
cannot possibly be made applicable to the political state 
of things. The belly was a type of the capitalists: in 

^ Were there not reason to suspect that every story, which re- 
dounds to the honour of a Valerius, is apocryphal and derived from 
Antias, it might look as if the admission of four hundred rich ple- 
beians into the equestrian order, attributed to the dictator M. Vale- 
rius (Dionysius, vi. 44), ought to be referred to the treaty between 
the estates; and to be regarded as a politic device for separating 
the leading plebeian notables from the rest of their order. 

^ Dionysius, vi. 83. What is found in Zonaras, vii. 14, amounts 
to the same thing; and they are supported by Cicero’s whole view of 
these events, as to the necessity of violating the letter of the law : 
De Re p. ii. 34. 

* This is the way Dion seems to have understood it. Tomer 
rotr X^yocr irX^dor avtnjMu, ag al r<3v evwopttv ovcrtcu col rotg 
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their.capacity of governors the patricians would have been 
entitled to a less ignoble symbol 

With regard to the canceling the debts Cicero pro- 
nounces, that there was certainly some reascm in the 
measures taken by statesmen of old to relieve the gene- 
ral distress brought on by the excessive pressure of debts, 
as had been done even by Solon, and several times by 
the Romans Ten years after indeed he thought 

otherwise, and peremptorily condemned all such violent 
extremities^: for in the interval he had been a wit- 
ness of ruinous acts of arbitrary power, committed by 
the victorious party whom he abhorred. 'Fhis question 
is one of those, on which assuredly no inconsistency is 
betrayed by a change of opinion, owing to fresh expe- 
rience, and in a different state of things. If a person 
approves of 8ully*s diminishing the interest payable to 
the public creditors, who were swallowing up the reve- 
nues of the state, and of his deducting the usurious 
profit they had long enjoyed from the principal; if he is 
aware how lowering the interest, or the capital of its 
debt, or the standard of its currency, has been the only 
means whereby more than one state has been able to 
save itself from the condition, in which Uie whole produce 
of the ground and of labour would have fallen into the 
hands of tlie fundholders^; if he knows how speedily 


niptfauf tltrip aS^Xciov. leai ci jciuvZmm titpkXoliyro ix 
ovK flf ^afirip rovro rwv iroWmp ano^pwi, wr r* yr 
TrXovrovprfs, oud* ol vitnjrtt ap iv Koipols aytryKcuMS rovf 9a- 

pfitrovragf xai anoXovirrat: Zonaraft, vii. 14. 

^ Several times unquestionably ; and in Cicero’s youth by tbs 
law of L. Valerius Flaoci^ a patrician. 8o groatly were drcum- 
afunMM changed. ^ Officus, ii. 88. 

So that a bankruptcy must still hsve taken pines in the end. 
A state which sacrifices its tax-payers to the public creditors, may he. 
•tfj iA propter vitam vmendi perdert oauetu, Hume and liurks ^vu 
declared that this idolatry of the national lUbt is wonhiplog Mo- 
loch. 


2 Q 2 
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^nd easily wounds sustained by this class in tbeir pro- 
perty heal ; if he considers this, when reviewing the his- 
tory of the states of antiquity, which were drained hy 
private usury, he will be favorable to measures which 
tend to preserve hereditary property and personal free- 
dom, as Solon was. That any assignment of the public 
domains to the plebeians was agreed to, is exceedingly 
improbable 

Whatever may have been granted to the debtors, all 
traces of it had vanisht in a few years. The good 
effected was soon done away, Rome for a long time be- 
ing visited by misfortune after misfortune. But the mea- 
sures taken to quiet the internal dissensions gave birth 
to an institution, of a nature wholly peculiar, danggrous 
only as great intellectual powers and animal spirits are 
dangerous, which spread the majesty and the empire of 
the Roman people, and preserved the republic from revo- 
lutions and from tyranny ; 1 mean the tribunate. 

Little as the earl of Leicester foreboded, when he sum- 
moned the deputies of the knights and commons to the 
parliament of the barons, that this was the beginning of 
an assembly, which was at one time virtually to possess 
the supreme authority in the kingdom; just as little did 
the plebeians on the Sacred Mount foresee, when they 
obtained the inviolability of their' magistrates, that the 
tribunate would raise itself by degrees to a preponderat- 
ing, and then to Tin unlimited power in the republic, 


Happy the times when one cannot have to talk of such extreme 
cures, the produce of all property and of labour having increast in 
the same, nay in a greater, proportion than the demands of the state, 
and when the fundholder is rather conducive to its prosperity! But 
such times are a bounteous gift of fortune, which will hardly be en- 
joyed again for many ages, in the same way as by Germany before 
.the thirty-years war, and before the revolution. 

In Dionysius (vi. 44 ) M. Valerius says he had excited the in- 
dignation of the patricians by a measure ef this kind. See note 
1344 . 
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Rnd that the possession of it would be sufficient, and in 
point of form indispensable, to lay the foundation of mo- 
narchal supremacy. Its sole purpose was to afford pro- 
tection against any abuse of the consul’s authority***®; 
to uphold the Valerian laws, which promist the plebeians 
that their life and person should be secure against arbi- 
trary force. The only innovation consisted in making the 
tribunes inviolable: which induces us to suspect that, 
when the tribunes before this came forward in behalf of 
such as were maltreated, they had themselves lost their 
lives or suffered insult : and hence we might wonder that 
this clause should have been of any avail. It became so, 
because an offender, however powerful, was outlawed by 
it; so that no one who should kill him could be brought 
to trial under any pretext for such an act: and the cri- 
minal’s house was forfeit to the temple of Ceres From 
the nature of his office as a public guardian, the tribune’s 
house was kept open night and day for all who called 
to him for succour : and this he had the power of be- 
stowing against every one, whosoever it might be ; whether 
against violence and wrong done by a private individual, or 
against a magistrate. 

lliat the tribunes of the several tribes must already 
have had the right of bringing forward propositions, each 
before his own tribe, is a matter of course: and suppos- 
ing that, whether by election or tacit agreement, one out 
of every ten was chosen to preside over the whole order, 
these officers, though not yet inviolable, must needs have 
been entitled to bring similar propositions before the ge- 
neral assembly of the commonalty. Here again however 
it is mentioned on a specific occasion, as a step gained 
by the rights of the commonalty, that soon after the treaty 


Auxilii latio adversiis oonsulet : Livy. Be^ta : DfonyaiiM. 

Dionynui, vi. 09 The farmuUry in Livy, iii. 55, by which 
the head of the criminal ie devoted to Jupiter, belonga no doubt, ca 
he repreeenU it, to the period after the decemvirate. 
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between the estates the plehs enacted terrible punish- 
m«Dt8 for securing the privilege of the tribunes to lay 
propositions before them. If any one impeded and 
interrupted a tribune, when addressing the plebeian 
assembly, he was to give bail to the college of tribunes 
for the payment of whatever mulct they should aflBx to 
his offense on arraigning him before the commonalty: if 
he did not, his life and property were to be forfeit 
This law is represented by Dionysius as a mere decree 
of the plebs: but its nature is such that it could not 
have past without the assent of the other estate. 

It was a controverted point even among the ancients, 
whether the tribunate was a magistracy? They who 
would not allow any office to be so, unless its authftnity 
extended over the whole nation, denied it; and with 
justice, so far as relates to the earlier ages : but with 
regard to the later they stickled about an empty shadow. 
In the seventh century of the city the tribunes were a 
national magistracy to the fullest extent. During the 
first two centuries of their existence they were no less 
decidedly a mere plebeian magistracy: but a magistracy 
they were incontestably : only their province was neither 
government nor administration. In their most essential 
character they were representatives of the commonalty; 
and, as such, protectors of the liberties of their order 
agmnst the supreme power, not sharers in that power; 
as such too, not empowered to impose a mulct, but only 
to propose its imposition to the commonalty Nor were 
they judges between a consul and the person sentenced 
to corporal punishment by him; but only mediators, in 
order that the plebeian court might assemble without 
obstruction, and that meuiwhile the appellant might re* 
main at liberty harmless. They were the senses of their 

DioDyBiufl^ VII. 17. I shall diew in the proper place that he 
carries this ordinance much too far back : but this is no reason for 
looking upon it aa apocryphal. 

** They were not able muUam dicere, but only irrogare. 
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order; bringing what they perceived before it, for its 
copsideration and decision: and until it decided they pre- 
vented any irrevocable act 

In this manner they interposed whenever the liberties 
of the plebeians were infringed, llie determining on war 
and peace, so long as the earliest state of things continued, 
rested with the curies, after the preliminary deliben^ 
tion of the senate. But when the commonalty was recog- 
nized as a free half of the nation, and fiimisht the whole 
infantry of the army, to no laws should its consent have 
bee]} more indispensable, than to those by which war 
was declared. This however was the very point the pa- 
tricians were the most anxious to evade bringing before 
the centuries ; and naturally so : for, as the plebeians were 
excluded from sharing in the profits of war, — from sharing 
in the conquered territory always, and not uiifrequently in' 
the booty, when it was sold and the produce went into 
the chest of the patricians, — they were little disposed to 
sacrifice their lives or their blood. Now in this case the 
assent of the tribunes, eitlier express or silent, served as 
a substitute for that of their order, and was a way of main- 
taining its rights. On the other hand a refusal to serve 
derived strength from their prohibition; since none could 
seize a plebeian whom a tribune protected, without laying 
bands on his inviolable person. All this ceast when the 
rights of the commonalty were establisht In like manner 
the veto was often needed to rescue a person from the 
levy, who had only been taken with a view of venting 
some private grudge against him, when he should be be- 
yond the mile of the dvic liberties, where the consul's 
authority became unlimited. 

It often hiqppened that the preventive power of the 
tribunes was insuffident to hinder such acts of tyranny, 
or even to preserve the solemn treaty from direct in- 
fringement In such cases it waa necessary that they 
should be able, either to take the law into their own 
hands, or to demand iU execution. By the original afniit 
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of their office they could only do the latter. We should 
expect to find tbat this demand was to be made before 
a mixt jury, under a foreman. But the compact had been 
ratified by oath, under the form of a treaty between the 
two estates. Now, by a universal principle of Italian inter- 
national law, a people that had been injured, either col- 
lectively, or in the person of one of its members, had 
the right of trying the foreiner whom it charged with such 
an ofiense : and if any treaty with his countrymen existed, 
they were bound to deliver him up for that purpose. 
They themselves were not competent to try him : for in- 
dulgence would have been more than pardonable, in a 
state of manners which under many relations, such as that 
among the members of the same gens, and that betw4len 
a patron and his clients, made it an imperative duty 
not to condemn even the guilty; in a state of manners 
akin to that where compurgation was obligatory. The 
judges being sworn, it was expected that, if their enemy 
were proved innocent, they would acquit him. Whether 
this belief did not rest on an innocent dream, and lead 
to acts of injustice, is another question. But on these 
grounds the tribunes had the right of arraigning consuls 
and other patricians before the commonalty. The exist- 
ence of this right implies that the patricians had the same 
against any plebeians, who were chargeable with a like 
offense against their order. 

That the consuls, after the expiration of their magis- 
tracy, should have been amenable to the commonalty for 
misdemeanours against the whole republic, would be so 
at variance with all the relations unequivocally apparent 
in these ages, that, if the instances of charges preferred 
by tribunes on account of such misdemeanours during 
the third century could in other respects be regarded as 
historical, we should have to seek for a different explana- 
tion of them. According to the spirit of the constitution 
in those days the curies were the only judges in all that 
concerned the administration of the republic: and so the 
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tribunes must have had the right of coming before them 
as accusers, if the questors failed in their duty. 

The tribes were first made a branch of the legisla* 
ture by the Publilian law. Until then they could only 
pass resolutions, like every other corporation, which 
merely bound their own body. On tliis, as on other 
points, Sylla, when he took away the right of proposing 
laws from the tribunes, was unquestionably restoring the 
letter of the constitution out of an age which had past 
away, and which he everywhere aimed to revive. 

That the number of tribunes at the first was only two, 
all the accounts in effect agree As to their names 
they differ : those of C. Licinius and L. Albinius however 
seem to be pretty certain Though Sicinius had been 
chosen commander, he was not one of the first, but only 
added to them afterward. This seems distinctly to favour 
the conjecture that at the time of the secession the for^ 
mer were already invested with the office, which then was 
still insignificant; and that Sicinius was selected to lead 
the army as the fittest person in case the affair ended in 
war. With regard to the subsequent changes in the num- 
ber we find divers accounts. According to Wso, there were 
but two down to the Publilian law, U. C. 288 ^ : accord- 
ing to Cicero they continued to be two for the first year ; 


1 SS 8 Even Dionysius^ vi. 80, who first names two, and then pro- 
ceeds, di vpos rovToir, Livy is quite express on this point : so 
are Cicero, pro Corn, and de Re p. ii. 34 ; TudiUnus, and AtUens, 
in Asconius on the Cornelians ; Lydus, de Magist. i. 3S. 44 : Zona- 
ras, VII. 15. 

'These are named by Livy, and by Lydus, i. 44 : the latter In 
these BtatemenU always follows Gaius^ that is, mediately, Graeeha- 
nus. In Asconius indeed we find Sicinius instead of Udnku ; and 
the surname proves that H is not an errour of the seribe : but L. Jm* 
nius is a mistaken alteration made by Manutius: the Laareotian 
MS, Liv. 27, has Lactimus ; which confirms L. AlHmus, L. Albi- 
nius, de pMe Bomam homo, leads the Vertals to Cssre : Ury, v. 40. 
The fictitious L. Junius Brutus appears nowhere except in Diiioy- 
sins. •• “• fi®- 
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and the next the number of the college was raised to ten^’^: 
according to Livy the two original ones presided at the 
election of three others, of whom Sicinius was one. What 
discrepancies are these ! Cicero’s statement, so far as it 
is at variance with the account that the number was not 
raised to ten till six and thirty years after the institution 
of the tribunate, may be regarded as certainly wrong. 
Besides it is surely in the highest degree improbable 
that the Publilian law should have introduced a number 
containing a direct reference to the centuries, from which 
it withdrew the election ; and should have done away one 
bearing a proportion to the number of the tribes, to which 
it transferred the election. For the five tribunes were 
chosen one from each class as two were from each mfter 
the number was doubled ; a relation which cannot pos- 
sibly have continued, when the constitution of the centu- 
ries had undergone a thorough change. 

Officers, who were the representatives of the several 
classes, must needs have been chosen by each severally. 
Nor can we suppose that they should have been so by 
a majority of the centuries taken collectively. This was 
an approach to that equality which must have prevailed 
in the assembly of the tribes: except that the plebeian 
knights were excluded as well as the locupletes below 
the fifth class: for the proletarians, it is probable, were 
not originally admitted to vote even in their tribes. A 
far more important restriction lay in the dependence of 
the centuries upon the auguries, and in the right of the 
clients to vote in them. But one beyond all compare 
more momentous was, that at first the tribune elect was 

^ Cioero^ Fragm. Cornel. 

* Quinque creatos esse, tingulos ex ungulia dasubus : Asconius^ 
on the Gomeliana. See p. 454. 

u Deeem creati rant, bin! ex singulis dassilms ! Livy, iii. 30. 

^ On this point again we see how artfiilly the patridans endea* 
voured to divide their opponents. Here however on the whole their 
efforts were vain. 
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to be approved of by the patricians in the curies In 
a negociation conducted with address, this concession 
might he gained, under the specious colour of its being 
for the good of the plebs itself that its officers should 
not be personally offensive to the first estate. It might 
also be suggested that it was more dignified to have the 
same mode of election as that by which curule offices 
were filled ; although the law concerning the imperium of 
a magistrate, which he himself proposed to the curies, 
was something very different from this acceptance: and 
as the curies had to accept, they might also reject^, 
lliat their share in the election was confined to this, is 
placed beyond a question by the passages just quoted 
from Dionysius^: although it has been misinterpreted 
into an election at their comiria, and that too by the 
ancients, by Dionysius himself, and even by Cicero^. 
The former however, as he was led in other places by 
the well-informed writers he followed to see the mat- 
ter in its true light, felt perplext; because he bad a 

1808 Dionysius, vi. 00 : after the election by the plebeians, rovr 
•narpiKUiVS nti<ravTts imKvpma-cu rriv apx^v fVci^yiMiKTar. And 

after the Publilian law the consuls reproach the tribunes : cZrt al 
^parptu TTiv ylrtj<l}ov virtp vpMV imt^pwvw. X. 4. Bee above, 
note 849. 

^ It is a remarkable instance of what may be effected by pohUe 
opinion and by the dread of it. to find that all the influence of the 
dientry. and of personal intrigues, was not able to prevent the elec- 
tion of the most eminent men. who faithfully discharged their dutiee 
to their order. 

^ If this historian, who is so precise in his expressions, had 
meant to say, the ouriee de not elect you.— and not. lAsg do not note 
about you after your election, ^he would have said, vpae od x<^Mrro- 
povoty. 

■8 Dionysius, vi. 89; Nspiydfir d els ras me oZcag ^ptO‘ 

rpias h &nns ^v\ml ns oMs wpocroyofHvew—^yoonu (thel ie. 
btipapxws') dwoflciardowTi. X. 41 : Publiliua yeroymo (the eleetione) 
€« ipparpauc^s ^n^Mtopiae, o2 •VnydUn Kovp4^ saXoom, 

M rliv Cicero, Fra^. Corn. : Itaqne anspicsto postero 

anno x tribuni pi. comitiis curia^ ereati aunt. 
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BUBpicioQ, even if he did not find it distinctly stated, that 
the plebs was not comprised in the curies : and he there* 
fore distributes it amongst them^^ for the purpose of 
this election. If we reflect how very easily the election 
and the confirmation might be confounded, we shall look 
on those passages as decisive, in which Dionysius takes 
a clear view of the subject, and which are in perfect 
harmony with the whole system of the ancient constitu- 
tion. That the commonalty should have entrusted the 
choice of its representatives to the patricians is an abso- 
lute impossibility. The unanimity among the plebeians 
however may easily have been so great, that, as tribunes 
were at all events to be appointed, the right of refusing 
to confirm their election may have been of little airail 
to the patricians. Nor, if a solitary creature of theirs 
was thrust in by the votes of the clients, was this ma- 
terial, so long as questions within the college were de- 
cided by the agreement of the majority among them- 
selves: and the contrary practice was not introduced till 
after the decemvirate, when the office was revived after 
its abolition. The authors of the ancient books, who 
ascribed this innovation to the most virulent of all the 
patricians, Appius Claudius^, were mistaken about the 
date of this change in the constitution : but they were 
aware of its incalculable importance. The tribunes, from 
being representatives of the commonalty, and merely au- 
thorized to report to it, were by this measure converted 
into magistrates, each wielding a power of his own. 

As a corporate body, the commonalty, beside its repre- 
sentatives, required certain peculiar and local magistrates. 
Such were the ediles, whose office is said to have been 
instituted alter the treaty of the Sacred Mount, and, like 

VI. 89 : quoted in the preceding note. The expression ras 
m* oStrat is very remarkable. 

~ Livy, II. 44. IV. 46. In the former of these cases the matter 
is decided by the majority, four against one. 
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that* of the tribunes, may probably have been older. The 
nature of their duties in early ages is very uncertain. 
They are represented as having been immediately subor- 
dinate to the tribunes, and as having been judges in such 
causes as they were appointed to decide by these their 
superiors^*®**. That they exercised a kii'd of police is 
unquestionable. The inspecting the m^t^kets however is 
said not to have been assigned to them till later At 
all events their power must have been confined to their 
own order. 'Fhe temple of Ceres was under their peculiar 
guardianship; where no doubt they from the first kept 
the archives of the commonalty, as they did subsequently 
the decrees of the senate ; hence probably their office 
got its name. This temple stood in the plebeian suburb, 
though not on the Aventine, but by the Circus^*: the 
valley of Murcia, like the neighbouring hill, had been, 
allotted to the commonalty by Ancus*. The goddess of 
agriculture was the immediate patroness of the class of 
free husbandmen. Hence the property of all who insulted 
the plebeian magistrates, was confiscated for the treasury 
of this temple: and here the poor plebeians had bread 
distributed to themes, of course under the superintendence 
of the ediles. This must have been the way of laying 
out the produce of such fines as were imposed, not by 
the whole nation, but by the plebs, in part on charges 
brought forward by the ediles: who must needs have 

A/*«f &s ^ €mrp*^»yrai /kcImm (the tribunes) icpunvimit: 
Dionysius, vi. 90 . To dpxaiov rowry ipovrro (as keepers of the 
archives) ral rw ducaCew: Zonaras, vii. 15. 

^ Zonaras proceeds : vvrtpoy H mu dXX* Srra, «al tAp 
tipUip ayopkp impamffrap. According to Pliny however (H.N. 
X.V111. 4) they had some share in the management of the eomtsade 
even before the year 315. 

Livy, HI. 55. " Nardlui, in. pp. «48, tiS. 

* See pp. 354, 355. 

t* ^^urro, in Nonius, v. panders (i. 909). 
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bid the mamgemeat of the ];mblic chest of the com- 
monalty. 

The noblest and most sdutary forms and institutions, 
whether in civil or moral societies, when bequeathed 
firom generation to generation, after the lapse of centu- 
ries will prove defective. However exquisitely fit they 
may have been, when they were first framed, it would 
be necessary that the vital power in states and churches 
should act instinctively, and evince a faculty of perpetu- 
ally adapting itself to the occasion, as the ship Argo 
did when it spoke, if such a fitness is to last As it is, 
they either continue without any outward alteration ; and 
then are only the more certain of becoming a mere life- 
less shell: or they are gradually developt and tr^sr- 
formed ; during which process their original purpose is 
usually little thought of, and often totally misunder- 
stood. Nay the condition of the persons for whose sake 
they were first enacted, will often undergo so great a 
change, that there ceases to he room for such a pur- 
pose. And then, should any one perceive that what is 
now oppressing and harassing us, would not have ex- 
isted but for these forme and the events which fashioned 
them, he may unthinkingly turn his (fispleasure against 
them; may wish, not that they were suitably modified, 
hut that they had never been ; and may extoll what they 
did away, without knowing what it was, without asking 
what and where he himself would he, were it not for 
those very institutions, which now in their turn have 
outlived ^emselves. 

In this spirit, Quintus Qcero in the Dialogues on 
Ihe Laws inveys against the tribunate : which indeed was 
in his days a source of so much vexation and heartfelt 
soffow to every honest citizen, that one can easily under- 
stand how they could overlook the good, which even in 
the desperate Reorder of those times ought to have been 
sought, and might have been obtained from it But the 
native of Arpinum should have remembered, that^but for 
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this . office, his birthplace, which made him a Roman 
citizen, would have continued an insignificant town of 
the Volscians; that, but for the establishment of the 
liberties of the plebeians, his beloved brother would never 
have become, what by his consular power he had been 
for a year, — and that year worth a whole Sf«, — and what 
he was throughout all ages by the po*fir of his mind, 
the head of the Roman world; nay, that the man who 
turned the weapons of the tribunate against the Father 
of his country, was a Claudius, whom nothing but abuse 
had made a tribune. 

Perhaps even Marcus Cicero himself was not fully 
aware how small and humble the power of the tribunate 
originally was. Nevertheless he soars above prejudices, 
and declares that Rome ought either to have retidned 
the monarchal government, or that it was necessary to 
grant freedom in good earnest, and not merely in empty 
words, to the plebs 

But for this institution, which was dictated by neces* 
sity, the two estates could not have subsisted side by 
side in a republic. A king, even in an elective monarchy, 
might have prevented any such necessity from arising: 
in a hereditary one it would never have been felt Among 
the Greeks, the prince, the offipring of a heroic race, and 
the ward of Jove, did not belong excluMvely to any part 
of the state. The inhabitante of the newly acquired terri- 
tories, if they resigned themselves heart and soul to his 
sceptre, were loved and cherisht by him, no lees than the 
houses of the most ancient of the ruling tribes. He was 
able to provide that every free man should enjoy all the 
^ts he was entitled to by his actual condition and by 
his services : and many a disparity may be forgotten where 
there is a common bond of personal attachment Bat 
this conservative form of government was unknown to 

w* De Legibui, ni. 10 (95). Ant cjugeodi regm nsn futrmrt 
aut plebi re, non verbo, danda Ubertas. 
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the Romans,' so far as our history goes back, as it was 
fierhaps thirou^out the whole of ancient Italy. No sooner 
had it disappeared among the Greeks, than the houses 
began to oppress the commonalty, the towns to oppress 
the countrypec^le ; and with few exceptions it was to 
their own ruin. For some powerful members of the houses 
ofkred themselves to the disaffected as their champions, 
and combining with the commonalty, or the population 
of the surrounding country, and with a party of the rul- 
ing burghers, made themselves masters of the supreme 
power. This was the origin of the tyrants, who were to 
be found in all parts of Greece during a period of 150 
years down to about the 70th Olympiad. Some few 
among them were deserving of their odious name: ^eir 
authority in every instance was founded on usurpation: 
in themselves they were often benevolent, just, and wise : 
their influence was mostly salutary. For the institutions, 
which had newly grown up, had time to gain strength 
and steadiness under their dictatorship ; since they stood 
as a personal guardian power by the side of the state : 
and, when they laid down their authority, it was like a 
youth who had reacht the age of discretion under wise 
tutelage. Now because the old governments refused to 
accede to any reasonable terms, revolutions ensued : and 
from this consequence the Roman patricians escaped, not 
through their wisdom, not through their firmness, but 
through the establishment of the tribunate. It is a pro- 
found remark of Cicero’s that it was a check to the 
fierce bursts of the people’s fury, the task of resisting 
oppression being undertaken by their chosen representa- 
tives, who in conducting the opposition moderated, axkf 
often quieted it. To judge from the lessons of Greek 
history, it was no less fortunate for the patricians, that 
the members of their , order were from the first excluded 
from this office ; although this arrangement was probably 
made by the plebeians for fhcor own secimty. 


Re Legibus, in. 10 (S4> 26). 
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^ tile leaders of this estate, who lookt .forwsid to 
'die time when thmr posterity -tiu^d partake in the CBnite 
hmoursj'this office was doebtieas designed to be mOtriy 
a transient institution ; which was to be dropt when 
end should be reacht. Their wishes were fulfilled. The 
plebs kept on mcreasing in power and in dignity. The 
patricians, from being a bra^h of the nation, dwindled 
into an insignificant number of frmilies. The QobleBi of 
the two orders was united, and enlarged by fresh ennoble- 
ments. The plebs, as w estate, had no longer any op- 
pression to dread. Yet the tribunate did not pass away. 
But it now put on a totally difi^rent character. It became 
a mode of representing the whole nation, even the pa- 
tricians ; although they neither elected nor were eligible to 
it From this time forward the tribunes are entitled to the 
name of tribunes of the people, as we are in the habit of 
calling them from the beginning ; so much so indeed, that 
it will hardly be possible to abstain altogether from uwng 
this name in the earlier ages, when as yet it was not 
appropriate ^^76, 'Xlie people in a strict sense is the whole 
nation, and its soverain assembly, as contradistinguisbt 
from the senate, such as it existed at Rome after the 
Hortensian law. But this word of many meanings acts 
with an intoxicating efiect upon the mind ; and a con- 
scientious historian will therefore be glad to find subeti- 
tutes for it. Fortunately the institutions of the middle 
ages have supplied one for the times of convulsion and 
dissension, which is perfectly accurate and sober. 

In the later history of the Roman republic, we find 
the tribunician power carried to such a pitch by the 
changes in the state of things and by its own usurpa- 
tions, that it overtops the consuls and the senate, nay 

The old German writers call the tribunes Zui{fimeitUr (mas- 
ten of guilds or aldermen), which has an odd sound enough : but 
in selecting this name they ware guided by a just feeling that the 
plebs stood in the aaiitt nUtioB to the houMa aa the guilds did. 

2 R 
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the people itoeli Yet no one had leamt from the expe- 
rience of the paalv that those branches of the state, which 
were then in of 4he same shelter as the plebeian^ 
had ooee needed, had a right to reem've it In the course 
of oenturihs' things went so far, that the tribunes no longer 
stood ovBMgainst the supreme authority, as representa- 
tim of ^Iha nation, but were tyrants elected for the term 
Iheir i^ce; a kind of national convention; under a 
notion, like that which prevailed during the revolution- 
ary frenzy, that the full powers nominally conferred by 
an election, where the greater part of the constituents 
vote without at all knowing what they are doing, bestow 
an unlimited authority. This however was only the last 
stage of the tribunate. The century and a half, on the 
history of which we are now about to enter, is the p^od 
of its blameless struggles in behalf of its own estate and 
of the whole nation; struggles by which the greatness 
and glory of Rome were achieved and secured for a still 
longer duration. 
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